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The Conference Structure 



As Dr. Alvin P. Lierheimer indicated in his prefac- 
tory remarks, Commissioner James E. Allen appointed 
an Inter-university Conference Committee in Octo- 
ber 1966 to plan and coordinate this conference. The 
initial request to the liaison representatives of col- 
leges and universities and their teams was for an 
internal evaluation of programs with the preparation 
of a preliminary statement indicating those aspects of 
the institution's activities on which it was felt a firmly 
based statement could be made as a contribution to 
the thinking of the participants at the conference. 

Approximately 100 institutions were contacted 
originally as having some program, however large 
or small, related to preparing teachers or other school 
personnel. Due to the fact that many programs had 
just been started, preliminary statements could not 
be prepared by all institutions. Statements were sub- 
mitted by 35 institutions. From these the design of 
the conference evolved, with the establishment of 
19 discussion debates constituting the core of the 
conference. At these debates faculty representatives 
of the colleges and universities presented their think- 
ing and the justification for their thinking and recom- 
mendations. In most sessions, after the presentations 
several qualified faculty members of other institutions 
discussed and reacted to the presentations. After this 
panel further explored the implications of the papers 
the audience was invited to add to the thinking of 
the group through new insights and/or reactions to 
those already shared. 

The Inter-university Conference Committee had 
structured a series of questions for the discussion de- 
bate chairman to read at each session in order to 
attempt to move the group toward some consensus. 

At each session there was an invited recorder 
reactor whose responsibility was to summarize the 
discussions and to react to them, not at the sessions 
but by preparing a statement for this document. 
These recorder reactors were'selected as individuals 
who are not presently and directly associated with 
college or university programs but whose activities 
in the field of education in relation to teaching the 
disadvantaged or working with teachers of the dis- 
advantaged had placed them in the position of being 
highly qualified to assume the responsibility of evalu- 
ation and prescription for the future. The reader will, 
therefore, note that chapters four through twenty- 
two each consist of several papers on a stated topic 
followed by a summary by the recorder reactor and 
a reaction paper. Recorder reactors made no attempt 



to select and record comments on the basis of theii 
own opinions of merit. As far as word limitations 
permitted, the recorder reactors merely attempted 
to record the points that were discussed. The reac- 
tion, however, is purely the opinion of the writer. 

Four Educational Research Information Centers 
were asked to report on the research findings in their 
files. Their papers appear in chapter twenty-three. 

Since evaluation was one of the prime objectives 
of the conference, three surveys were conducted to 
elicit information and reaction from teachers who 
had participated as students in programs during the 
Lst several years, from their principals, and from 
cooperating teachers .who had been identified by the 
colleges and universities as gifted teachers of the 
disadvantaged who were also master cooperating 
teachers supervising student teachers. The summary 
of those responses was the basis for the initial pres- 
entation at the conference and appears in chapter 
three. 

The conference committee felt that the final ses- 
sion should consist of evaluation alone. They, there- 
fore, asked Dr. Robert L. Green, Associate Professor 
of Educational Psychology at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, to attend the conference speaking for the com- 
munity of the disadvantaged to evaluate all of the 
activities of the conference and to prepare and deliver 
a statement at the last session. Dr. Richard H. Popkin, 
Professor and chairman of the Department of Phil- 
osophy at the University of California at San Diego, 
was similarly asked to evaluate the conference as a 
whole from the viewpoint of the liberal arts segment 
of university structure. 

Prior to the last meeting several hours were set 
aside for institutional and group meetings to evalu- 
ate the conference and to indicate directions for the 
future. Drs. Vincent C. Gazzetta and John A. Granito 
represented the New York State Education Depart- 
ment deliberations, and several institutions were 
heard from. All of these evaluations appear in chap- 
ter twenty-five. 

In an attempt to evaluate the sum total of all of 
the previously mentioned reports and the conference 
itself, the Inter-university Conference Committee 
prepared the concluding chapter to the Proceedings. 
This chapter, we trust, may form the basis for future 
activities on the part of the New York State Education 
Department, the colleges and universities, and the 
local school systems for improving programs for 
preparing teachers for the disadvantaged. 
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GREETING 

Dean Joseph B. Gittler 



GREETING 

Dr. Alvin P. Lierheimer 

A sudden change in plans has given me this pleasant opportunity 
to welcome you on behalf of the New York State Education 
Department. 

Financial support for this conference has come from the State 
Education Department, therefore it was our hope that either 
Commissioner Allen or Deputy Commissioner Nyquist could be 
here to lend their support and to greet you. For many years their 
leadership activities have illustrated deep and continuing com- 
mitment to equality of educational opportunity. Prior commit- 
ments made it impossible for them to attend. We had hoped, then, 
that Paul Bulger, our newly appointed Associate Commissioner 
for Higher and Professional Education, would be here, but even 
this possibility disappeared late Friday afternoon as a result of a 
necessary but unanticipated assignment. 

All I can say to you is that if you didn’t get “brass” you’re 
going to get “heart”. It is my pleasure to welcome you to this 
conference on behalf of the Department and to express my grati- 
tude at seeing such a response on the part of the colleges in New 
York State. 

Interestingly enough the educational innovators are planning 
to go to Hawaii for a national meeting shortly, although I am 
not sure that it is in Hawaii that major educational innovations 
are to be observed. On the other hand, a large number of the 
movers and doers come to this major urban center today to work 
over education’s most problemsome area. Less glamorous but 
more realistic ! Our problem continues to be how to train teachers 
of the seemingly unteachable. 

It has been puzzling to note where concern for disadvantage- 
ment appears. One would expect to find the urban university 
deeply involved in this field and it typically is. One would also 
hope to see a major state university so involved because of its 
concern for all students. At present significant interest and com- 
mitment to this field does not appear to be a top priority item. 

One would hope also to see an engulfing concern for teaching 
the disadvantaged on the part of religiously affiliated colleges. 
Such service would witness the special reasons such institutions 
have for being. Despite some exceptions, the display so far has 
been somewhat disappointing. 

Happily there are unique individuals in each higher institu- 
tion for whom the challenge of adversity furnishes meaning for 
life. These are the people who relate to the skittish generation of 
under twenty-five year olds, at least to the yo::rger individuals 
who go beyond shaggy rebellion and invest of themselves in pro- 
grams like the Peace Corps, VISTA, or the National Teacher 
Corps. 

This conference should be useful and should yield clues for 
each of us to improve our responsibilities for teacher education. 
And that needs doing! Every student is disadvantaged when he is 
taught by a poor teacher. But to put with an inept and an insensi- 
tive teacher a youngster already handicapped by social and eco- 
nomic deterrents to self-fulfillment — such action is immoral! 

Dr. Lierheimer is director of the Division of Teacher Education 
and Certification of the New York State Education Department. 



Welcome to Ferkauf Graduate School of Yeshiva University. I 
hope that you will find your conference profitable and exciting. 

Each spring, and for the past five years, Ferkauf Graduate 
School has been conducting an Invitational Conference on Urban 
Education. I am glad to have this conference serve as a substitute 
for the conference this spring — i.e., the Sixth Invitational Con- 
ference on Urban Education. The interests and themes of both 
are very similar. 

I believe it is fitting for Yeshiva University to act as host to a 
conference on the disadvantaged. For the last several years we 
have maintained Project Beacon, consisting of a graduate level 
program of instruction, research, consultation, and demonstration 
projects aimed at improving the education of disadvantaged 
children. 

Our Reading and Language Arts Center is engaged in re- 
search, teaching, and dissemination of information in reading 
and related language arts. Curriculum research in high intensity 
learning with disadvantaged children and youth is currently its 
major focus. 

Ferkauf Graduate School operates the Information Retrieval 
Center on the Disadvantaged which assembles books, articles, and 
reports for study by persons interested in the field of compensa- 
tory education. 

We have also recently established a Center for the Study of 
Minority Groups whose main purpose is to foster an interdis- 
cipline approach to generic problems of cultural and ethnic 
minorities. 

Numerous research grants and projects, and a large number 
of publications of our faculty have centered on minority group and 
disadvantaged themes. 

Yeshiva University’s concern in this field has covered a major 
part of its short history. This concern has a moral impetus. Some 
of us were motivated by the moral-social principle that “unless 
an individual is free and able to obtain the fullest education 
with which his society can provide him, he is being injured by 
that society.” This moral precept is self-sufficient to men of 
beneficence and social spirit. 

An additional base besides the ethical, surrounds our pre- 
occupation and concern with the disadvantaged. In recent years 
sociologists have recognized the fact that a new order of society 
has emerged in the United States and some other countries. This 
order has often been referred to as the “mass society.” 

It is a fundamental characteristic of this mass society that its 
“masses” (population) have become incorporated into society — 
its central structure, government, and institutions. In the pre- 
mass society the larger portion of the population tended to be 
unaffiliated, unintegrated, and extraneous to the energies and 
functions of society. They were aliens to their own birthplace. 

The mass society equates social citizenship with demographic 
membership. It espouses the idea of egalitarianism, insisting that 
all men possess certain irreducible dignities and rights. 

None of these tendencies of mass society has attained anything 
like full realization. It is fitting that we turn our minds and 
energy to conference and study. For the comprehensive under- 
standing of what appears a vigorous social trend toward a mass 
society is the only way to preclude pathological dislocations. 

Dr. Gittler is Professor of Sociology and Dean of the Ferkauf 
Graduate School of Yeshiva University. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



GOOD, BAD OR INDIFFERENT? 

Dr. Adelaide Jablonsky 

The decision to incorporate the analysis of responses to three 
questionnaires in the deliberations of the college and university 
staffs at this conference was made in order to add perspective 
from a sample of teachers who had completed recent programs 
within the state and to provide insights into the perspective of 
principals and cooperating teachers, our colleagues from the 
school systems. The responses, indicating a very strong desire 
to be heard, imply faulty channels of communication at the 
present time and an urgent need for increased involvement at all 
levels of the teaching profession. 

In discussing the utilization of the questionnaires, three nega- 
tive reactions were encountered : first, that the teachers would not 
respond; second, that no statistically defensible information 
would be secured; and third, that one does not ask a patient to 
prescribe his own medicine. We would like to dispose of these 
three comments before getting to an analysis of the questionnaires. 

In answer to the first, the questionnaires were completed and 
returned, despite a lengthy covering letter and the open end form 
which meant a good deal of writing on the part of respondents. 
Details about the number returned in each of the three groups 
of questionnaires will be discussed later. Many forms were con- 
tinued on to the backs of pages and on to additional sheets of 
paper. The responses were thoughtful, meaningful and fre- 
quently impassioned. There is not much to be gained from ques- 
tioning who did answer, who did not answer, what would those 
who did not answer have said had they answered, since a large 
number of teachers and principals have spoken to us through 
these questionnaires, and what they have said has great pertinence 
for our deliberations. 

As for the question of statistical justification of these data, we 
refer you to a movement toward a second type of research, par- 
ticularly in areas such as those with which we are concerned, 
which justifies what can be learned even when classical research 
models are not followed. As Dr. Nevitt Sanford has written, in 
“The Study of Human Problems as an Approach to Greater 
Knowledge About Man,” discussing action research and social 
experimentation in the solution of human problems : 

By starting with the assumption that practical problems 
are complex, interwoven with other problems, and tied to 
long-range human and social goals, he initiates a process 
of inquiry in which his clients become involved, and in the 
course of which he may ask questions of general scientific 
interest. Most often the question will take the form of how 
might individuals or social structures be changed in some 
desired way. 

As for the third criticism, the teachers came to our work- 
shops, seminars and institutes either because they felt the need 
for remediation or they were referred by their superiors for help 
in improving attitudes, behaviors, skills, knowledge. They sub- 
mitted themselves to the therapy designed by the colleges and 

Dr. Jablonsky is Associate Professor of Education and acting 
chairman of the Department of Educational and School Psy- 
chology at the Ferkauf Graduate School of Yeshiva University. 
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universities, with the assistance of the State Education Depart- 
ment, the United States Office of Education, or other supporting 
agencies. After their participation some respondents felt that they 
had been helped, that they could better face the challenges of 
their classrooms, to educate the disadvantaged children in their 
classrooms. Others felt that their experiences were not helpful, 
and they tell us why. They are not prescribing remedies for the 
problems; they are telling us which of our remedies made them 
feel more confident, more competent. 

As for the principals and cooperating teachers, they are our 
professional colleagues in these teacher preparation tasks and, 
therefore, what they have to say is of extreme importance to us. 
Unfortunately, the structure of this conference did not make it 
possible for them to participate in person. However, you will note 
several consistent threads evolving out of the three separate 
questionnaires. 

THE TEACHER’S QUESTIONNAIRE 

The New York State Education Department had within its 
files information concerning participants in workshops, seminars 
and institutes which had received financial assistance from or 
through their offices. In addition, they were aware of federally 
supported programs or programs supported by individual col- 
leges or universities which had been designed for improving teach- 
ing for the disadvantaged. Questionnaires were sent by the state 
to all teachers on these lists, totalling 915 participants. Of these, 
211 teachers returned questionnaires, representing participants 
in 23 workshops, seminars or institutes. These programs were 
representative of activities in 16 colleges or universities in New 
York State. 

The programs included emphases on the teaching of reading, 
music, science, speech, English as a second language, the cul- 
ture of disadvantage, urban sociology, emotional disturbance, 
guidance, supervision, conversational Spanish, language arts, 
mental hygiene, addiction, curriculum development. Head Start. 

From the responses it becomes clear that many of the pro- 
grams were highly successful in achieving desirable outcomes for 
the teacher-participants. It is equally clear that a small number 
of institutes were very unsatisfying and unsatisfactory when 
measured against either the participants’ criteria or against the 
norms for all the programs. Reactions to the very good and the 
very poor programs are virtually unanimous. In the middle 
group we find, in some instances, that reactions show differences 
in receptivity on the part of the teachers, with some of the 
teachers responding very favorably and the remainder negatively. 
Some of the reasons for these differences relate to personal re- 
actions to group dynamics activities or personality differences. 
There were problems of heterogeneity which resulted in experi- 
enced teachers being satisfied in instances where inexperienced 
teachers felt lost, whereas in other workshops experienced tcacher.s 
felt that the level was too elementary while the inexperienced 
teachers responded favorably. In several workshops which cut 
across all age levels and subject areas, there were differences of 
reaction indicating that the workshop met the needs of some of 
the participants but not of others. While the theory basic to 
these experiences was generally accepted, the structural and staff 
problems precipitated highly emotional reactions. Directors of 
such programs must become more sensitive to these pitfalls and 
should attempt to minimize these negative effects. 

In the analysis which follows, no reference will be made to 
individual programs, positive or negative. Selection of quotations 
was made so that statements are representative of positive or 
negative reactions to programs without reference to the overall 
acceptance of any particular institute. 

Most of the programs served teachers within their local com- 
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munities. Several of the summer programs had wider representa- 
tion of teachers from other communities within the state or from 
other states. 

With very few exceptions, the participants are presently work- 
ing with children from disadvantaged communities. While the 
selections below are limited, they represent an overwhelming 
majority of the schools in which these teachers work. The way in 
which teachers describe their classes or the communities in which 
their schools are found is very illuminating, and we quote : 

“The community — low economic and aspirational level: one 
of the highest drop-out areas in the nation.” “An extreme poverty 
pocket.” “A Negro ghetto area.” “Community is concerned be- 
cause of gangs and violence it has wrought.” “Non-English 
speaking children on welfare.” “The majority of children in my 
class are two years retarded in reading and mathematics. The 
neighborhood is semi-industrial mixed with slum housing. Most 
of the families are on welfare and are one-parent households.” 
“My class is composed of emotionally disturbed children who 
couldn’t get along and were a hindrance to the teachers of their 
regular classes.” “I teach the ‘slow’ group in first grade.” “My 
sixth grade class consists of culturally disadvantaged students 
of average ability who are underachievers.” “The white students 
are bussed in.” “The Negro students are bussed in.” “We are in 
an area scheduled for urban renewal.” “Ninth grade students 
reading at 2.5 to 5.0. Population from low-middle to low-low.” 

Reactions while participating in the program and general 
after-impressions varied from such positive statements as: “This 
course was an invaluable experience for me. In all my schooling 
it seems this has offered me the most practical help.” “The best 
educational experience I have ever had. It inspired me so much 
that I now want to get my doctorate.” — to negative reports such 
as “The lectures were poor, the discussion leaders disgraceful, 
a great deal of time was wasted, there was poor morale.” “I was 
wasting my time.” “It had little if any relation to its title of 
teaching disadvantaged children except for the fact that it was 
being conducted in a school in a disadvantaged area.” “There 
was no effort to tailor the coursework to the backgrounds of the 
participants. Little time was spent with children. What time was 
spent with children was poorly arranged because there was no 
continuity of programing.” “An outrageous waste of time and 
money as well as a tremendously disappointing experience. A 
total lack of stated objectives, goals, purposes, syllabus. The ‘edu- 
cation’ people were generally incompetent, unavailable as well as 
unprepared.” “These teachers were not interested in examining 
the best way to teach, but would resent any opposition to their 
views about education. This fact alone should have barred any 
teacher from instructing other teachers about pedagogy.” “I don’t 
go much for this patting on the back of active teachers — I dislike 
even more the popshot criticism college personnel make from the 
safety of the university.” 

In the section asking about the most valuable element of 
the program, we find several important consistent threads. As 
would be expected, the qualities of the faculty were considered 
crucial to success. The successful faculties were experienced in 
teaching the disadvantaged, were committed, well organized and 
helped the participants to develop new insights or new skills. 
Several respondents recommended bringing into the university 
courses, as members of the staff, teachers who had been success- 
ful in teaching the disadvantaged. They felt that th e practi cal 
contributions of these people would be an important balSltee,. 
to the theoreticians. It was suggested that principals and other 
supervisors be involved with these workshops and institutes, both 
as resource persons and then as implementors back in their 
schools. Some teachers expressed resentment at the fact that when 
they went back to their schools, materials were not readily avail- 
able and, on occasion, their principals or superiors either did not 
encourage them to introduce what they learned or, in fact, actively 



discouraged them from doing so, highlighting the need for greater 
university-school system coordination of these activities. Many of 
the teachers referred to undesirable circumstances in their schools 
which made application of their learning difficult or impossible, 
such as problems of size of class, lack of assistance with highly 
disturbed children, poor physical facilities for teaching, stric- 
tured curriculum and a lack of appropriate materials and sup- 
plies. Many references were made to the need for working 
directly with parents. “Clean the slums, educate the parent, 
awaken the community, then there will be no problem in our 
schools. If not, all your inquiry, questionnaires and millions for 
educational programs will be a waste.” 

Techniques for developing new insights need further refine- 
ment since those programs which aimed at greater self-awareness, 
change in stereotyped perceptions and ultimate changes in be- 
havior were seemingly successful with only a segment of the 
participants, with an equally large segment untouched, resistant 
and often hostile to the experience. A more consistent evaluation 
appears in relation to techniques used to develop skills and to 
introduce materials. Most favorable reactions were to having new 
materials demonstrated in the classroom by competent master 
teachers, with an opportunity to discuss the observation immedi- 
ately afterwards to resolve any questions or to clarify mispercep- 
tions. In order to be completely effective, however, this experi- 
ence had to be followed by an opportunity for each participant 
to use the materials under supervision. In certain areas extensive 
and intensive laboratory experiences were asked for. Teachers 
often want to experience the same feeling, motivation and activity 
to which they will try to expose their children. 

These requests raise the question concerning education as a 
profession versus education as a profession and a technology. 
It appears that the methods to which the teachers respond favor- 
ably are not those which impose upon the students prescribed 
sequential activities, but rather those methods which permit the 
teacher to hear and understand the interests, competence and 
problems of her students and then provide her with the facility to 
arrange for individualizing of learning through pupil manipula- 
tion of materials at his own pace. “Let them teach us to teach 
them.” The methods and techniques must be predicated on a 
strong theoretical base which is transferable to other situations 
and other curriculum areas. Teaching for concepts and teaching 
for problem-solving can only be effective if the teachers have the 
knowledge on which to base such a program. 

It was felt that preservice and inservice classes should be 
limited in size so that the complexity of organization does not 
get out of hand of the staff responsible for planning and for 
teaching, and, therefore, individuals will be helped to experience 
and understand the new techniques and the reasons for their 
use. A human relations approach between the instructors of 
institutes and the teacher-participants with respect for divergent 
opinions and an opportunity to learn attitudes through precept 
could then be effectuated. 

Several teachers discussed the stipend rather than motivation 
for learning as the reason for many participants attending these 
sessions. These comments appeared more in the large groups 
where apparently recruitment was difficult and selectivity 
minimal. 

There was an urgent cry for follow-up of institutes after the 
teacher has returned to the classroom, with a member of the staff 
of the institute coming to the teacher’s classroom to observe and 
to help improve her competence with the new materials and 
the new techniques. 

Although the multidisciplinary team approach to these courses 
seemed to have positive outcomes for most participants, there 
was a variety of response to guest speakers, with the range of 
reaction from rejection of “spectator learning” to appreciation 
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for having had the opportunity to hear and react with and under- 
stand the messages of an outstanding civil rights leader, or a 
group of Negro teachers, or a subject specialist such as an 
anthropologist, or a linguistics authority. Debates with civil 
rights advocates to clarify the range of philosophy and action in 
community groups were asked for. This leaves us with the ques- 
tions as to why do we utilize these ancillary lecturers? How 
should they be selected? How can they most effectively be used 
to produce desirable outcomes? 

Another very valuable element of the workshops was the 
interaction among the participants. It is interesting to note how 
many teachers have referred to their learning from each other, 
and they ask for more opportunity to share problems and prac- 
tices. Well planned field trips into the disadvantaged community, 
with opportunities to meet with and learn from workers and 
residents within those communities received favorable mention. 

A limited number of courses used closed circuit television 
programs, films or tapes showing model lessons. When these were 
good they were very very good; however, when they w'ere bad, 
poorly selected and poorly displayed, they evoked tremendous 
hostility. 

Many of the teachers indicated by their closing extended 
remarks that they were concerned with the great social problems 
and the roles which teachers as citizens should play in helping 
to resolve some of these problems. Several of the teachers who 
identified themselves as having lower class origins resented what 
they described as condescension on the part of the college faculty 
and on the part of the teacher participants. It was felt that the 
confrontation between people from the community and the com- 
munity organizations with the professional educators helped to 
further understanding on both sides and clarified respective roles. 

There were several references to greater understanding of the 
problems outside of the individual teacher’s own community, 
especially the understanding by people from rural communities 
of the problems faced in inner-city areas. It was suggested that 
groups of participants be better integrated racially than the 
imbalance shown in the past. For teachers working with Spanish 
speaking children or with other children for whom English is not 
their native language, courses in the language should be offered 
so that teachers could have bilingual competence to work with 
children they are trying to help become bilingual. 

Several respondents suggested that we reduce emphasis on 
Negro disadvantaged and include all disadvantaged. In addition, 
it was noted that “the distinction between good education and 
education for the disadvantaged is a false notion, if we assume 
that good education is that which provides for a high degree of 
individualization and adaptation. To attempt to create a special 
block of disadvantaged education beclouds the issue of educa- 
tion generally.” There was an almost universal urgent plea for 
more inservice education experiences for themselves and for all 
teachers. 

THE PRINCIPAL’S QUESTIONNAIRE 

The questionnaire for principals was sent to the heads of the 
schools in which the teacher respondents are presently working. 
For several reasons the results of this questionnaire were less 
productive than th< questionnaire to those teachers who had par- 
ticipated in special programs. One reason for the reduction in 
usefulness was the lack of clarity in our covering letter which 
did not make it clear that we were only interested in an evaluation 
of special programs conducted by colleges and universities for 
teachers of the disadvantaged. A number of principals responded 
in relation to all inservice experiences including inservice semi- 
nars conducted by school systems. An appreciable number of 
these questionnaires were returned with very little information 



on them because some of the principals were not aware of special 
programs to which their teachers had been exposed. While we 
selected these principals because teachers in their schools had 
within the last two months notified us that they had experiences 
with specialized programs, some principals noted that no teachers 
in their schools had been exposed to such experiences. This 
seems to indicate a lack of communication from teachers to the 
heads of their schools concerning their continuing education. It 
appears that any principal of a school in an urban community 
who had to report that no teacher in his school had been exposed 
to a specialized program in preparing to teach the disadvantaged 
should be concerned about the lack of inservice education. A 
third weakness was an outcome of the principals’ referring the 
forms to assistant principals and guidance counselors rather than 
completing them themselves. We wondered whether this was due 
to the principals’ not being in direct contact with their teachers 
and, therefore, not feeling able to answer the questions or whether 
pressure of other work made it impossible for them to do so. Since 
the request came from the State Education Department, one 
would have assumed that the principals would have responded 
personally. The fourth reason for the reduction of effectiveness 
was the inability of my office to get the names and addresses of 
all of the principals of the schools in which the teacher respond- 
ents were working. Therefore, we did not reach our entire po- 
tential sample. If these concerns relate to those principals who 
did respond more serious questions arise concerning those who 
ignored this request for their professional assistance in a mutual 
and urgent task. 

In all. 111 forms were distributed to principals, of which 24 
were returned. The responses demonstrated a broad range of 
evaluation of teachers, from no discernible improvement to im- 
provement of attitudes, interest, and teaching ability. The range 
also demonstrated the difference between schools in which all 
administrators and teachers were involved on a continuing basis 
in inservice improvement of instruction to those schools where 
apparently little or no active responsibility was assumed by the 
administration of the school. It might appear inappropriate to 
generalize from the small number of responses which we received. 
It will have to suffice to say that many of the concerns and sug- 
gestions which appeared in the teachers’ responses were reinforced 
by the principals. Quality of faculty, introduction of new ma- 
terials, and training in effective techniques were the most suc- 
cessful elements of the programs as communicated by the teachers 
to the principals. In almost all the schools the teachers had in 
some way indicated change in attitude or in teaching ability 
through performance in their classrooms, requests for additional 
information, and the sharing of their new insights and skills 
with other teachers. 

Principals indicated that they had furnished additional sup- 
port to enhance the outcomes of the special training programs 
by granting requests for special materials and books, encouraging 
exchange of ideas and continuing evaluation, encouragement of 
experimentation and publication, recognition of growth by ap- 
pointment to positions of greater responsibility, supplementary 
staff, utilizing the teachers as liaison with parents and parent 
groups, and on the job supervision. 

Of greatest pertinence to our deliberations were the responses 
to the open end sentence, “If I were designing such a program, I 
would be sure that . . .” The responses with the greatest frequency 
were that the instructors in the courses should themselves be 
experienced in teaching the disadvantaged; that the teachers 
should be models for the novices to emulate. There were many 
references to the undesirable aspect of the one-shot course with 
a plea for continuing education experiences especially ongoing 
support from institute staffs when the teachers return to the 
schools. While many of the principals noted need for change in 
attitudes, the strongest plea was for stressing specific techniques 
for the use of effective materials. 
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There were several criticisms of the way in which teachers 
were selected for enrollment ;n programs. Many felt that prin- 
cipals could be helpful in selecting the best teachers for certain 
kinds and levels of experience. 

Principals reported resentment on the part of teachers to 
skewed or distorted presentations, feeling that there should be 
opportunities for balanced views openly explored, debated, and 
ultimately resolved by the teacher for himself. We again find 
emphasis on small group and laboratory instruction rather than 
on mass instruction, with more classroom observation and help in 
coping with disciplinary problems. It was suggested that pro- 
grams concentrate on several selected schools, therefore, flooding 
those schools with teachers motivated with new insights toward 
improvement of instruction. “Delimit theory and plan for daily 
realistic problems as they occur.” The programs should not be 
university oriented or directed but rather be school-university 
with equal responsibility for directorship, utilizing experienced 
teachers and supervisors from disadvantaged schools. 

Principals were concerned about the continual challenge of 
orienting and assisting new teachers; also, the lack of commit- 
ment of new teachers and experienced teachers, many of whom 
devote a good deal of their time and energy to after school jobs 
or who are looking for placement in more favored schools. 

They asked for better teaching conditions within the schools, 
reduced class size, better equipment and supplies, and special 
services for all schools in the inner city. The solution to these 
problems will, of course, need to come from within the school 
system and are only tangential to our theme. 

In closing, we quote without comment a few statements made 
by principals. “I cannot see how you can gain understanding by 
continually telling a hard working, exhausted teacher that she 
is an ‘inferior ghetto’ teacher; that she is prejudiced, etc. I have 
found many who are dedicated and conscientious they resent 
these attacks.” “I found little major change; some insight into 
new and improved techniques where program was better pre- 
pared and staffed ; some defensive reaction on the part of many 
teachers as a result of what they considered an organized attempt 
at ‘brainwashing’ to rationalize cultural gap of minority groups.” 
“If I were designing such a program, I would be sure that practical 
means of handling disruptive and unmotivated children were 
given. How do we help the disadvantaged child to see the impor- 
tance of learning? Where there is apparently poor potential, 
how do we make a child feel self-respect so that he becomes a 
good citizen?” “My experience with most (not all) courses in 
this area is that they tend to be rather abstract and even in the 
case of workshops involve little actual work or contact with the 
subjects or the problem in any constructive way.” 



THE COOPERATING TEACHER’S QUESTIONNAIRE 

As the conference plans developed, it was felt by the Inter- 
university Conference Committee that a third group of personnel 
in the school systems should be surveyed for insights into improv- 
ing teacher education programs. All colleges and universities 
participating in the conference were asked to submit the names 
of gifted teachers of the disadvantaged who had been identified 
as superior cooperating teachers working with student teachers. 
While the first survey of teachers helped to gain insights con- 
cerning inservice programs through the eyes of teachers who 
had recently been students in such programs, it was expected 
that this survey would provide valuable information about pre- 
service sequences. Since this was a highly selected group, only 
182 questionnaires were distributed from 17 lists submitted by 
colleges. The cooperating teachers returned 50 three page ques- 
tionnaires; very complete, very literate, very thoughtful. 



While there were minor differences between elementary and 
secondary level respondents, there again was strong consensus 
on several crucial areas. Most of these recommendations are 
not new ; we have heard them from voices both within and without 
the profession of education during the last many years. But i 
we must hear them again, they raise the question: Why have 
these requirements not been satisfied within our programs. Are 
we offering rationalizations rather than reasons for excusing 
obvious deficiencies in the preparation of new teachers? What 
obstacles can be overcome to eliminate these problems? 

In discussing field experiences, the majority of cooperating 
teachers emphasized the need for meaningful experiences with 
children in disadvantaged communities before student teaching 
to orient students to the culture within which these children live. 
Work in community agencies, one-to-one tutoring, observations 
of classes on several grade levels, camp experiences and similar 
activities were recommended, starting as early as the freshman 
year of college. As for student teaching itself, it was felt that 
the primary objectives could not be achieved within less than a 
full time, full semester experience within the schools as a mini- 
mum. A high percentage of respondents indicated the need for 
a subsequent full year’s internship under the supervision of a 
master teacher or heavily supervised first year of teaching in 
addition to student teaching before neophytes should be given 
responsibility to conduct classes independently. 

Several teachers suggested that time was not the only element 
in successful student teaching. There appears to be a need^ on 
the part of the universities to establish a clear set of objectives 
to be fulfilled within the student teaching experience. Perhaps 
a list of twenty or thirty operations vital to survival in the class- 
room should be worked through and lived through by the student 
teacher, whether for one individual this took three months, or for 
another a year-and-a-half. Some objectives might be: 

a. designing of a progressive series of five, ten, fifteen, etc. 
minute lessons on the same topic or activity; 

b. designing a test, and then developing a series of lessons 
to insure a common ground of learning, upon which the children 
would be tested; 

c. attempting to teach similar material to three groups of 
students, or even three individual students with widely different 
capacities; 

d. expecting that the student teacher would grow beyond 
his inclination to watch his lesson rather than learning about 
his students, their methods of learning, their need to learn and 
their achievement. This problem of student teachers being tied 
to their lesson plans was reiterated often. 

e. designing two or three different ways of developing an 
idea or concept, and then attempting to predict which approach 
would be best suited to a specific class situation. This might 
appear to some to be over preparation, but it would provide the 
student teachers with alternative ways of approaching teaching. 

f. designing ways in which children can teach each other ; 

g. evaluating what children have learned from their peers 
or outside of the classroom activities ; 

h. understanding the differences in and planning for: intro- 
ductory lesson, review, exploratory lecture, mechanical or indi- 
vidualized types of instruction ; 

i. preparing for assignment to extracurricular activities such 
as school newspaper, yearbook or special clubs; 

j. comprehension of the cultural differences between ghetto 
children and the society from which the teacher has come, includ- 
ing direct contact with the community and the home. For these 
purposes, the campus school was described as being inadequate 
in helping teachers to prepare for inner-city communities or to 
gain familiarity with the history and culture of minority groups. 
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k. experience in handling disciplinary problems such as im- 
pertinence, classroom fights and threats. These should be real- 
istically attacked by our programs, perhaps by extensive role 
playing prior to exposure in the classroom. 

l. ability to recognize and help quiet, withdrawn children; 

m. development of techniques of questioning and, more im- 
portantly, listening to the responses of pupils; 

n. comprehension of the amount of information that children 
can absorb within a given period of time; 

o. reinforcement of the assumed strong preparation of subject 
matter to be taught, which on the high school level indicates a 
strong concentration in one discipline, but on the elementary 
school level a strong concentration in all the basic subjects; 

p. understanding themselves more realistically through coun- 
selling, group processes or other techniques, to comprehend their 
motivations for leaching, their personality strengths and weak- 
nesses; 

q. comprehension of the level of the students with whom they 
are working, and a comprehension of the level of language which 
is appropriate at the grade; 

r. strong competence developed by methods courses, with 
at least two, possibly three, semesters devoted to reading diagnosis 
and remediation, and sufficient experience with mathematics, 
science and social studies to make the teacher both comfortable 
with the content and capable of employing the methods. Concern 
was voiced about overlapping and an imbalance in emphasis. 
Questions were raised as to the time relationship between these 
courses and placement in schools. 

s. teacher administrative and clerical responsibilities includ- 
ing a rationale for grading and practice in grading sample 
materials ; 

t. comprehension of resources for teaching; ability to use 
syllabi, course of study materials and curriculum guides; 

u. comprehension of intrinsic motivation; 

V. training in what to see in the classroom, and what to avoid 
seeing and to develop an awareness that discipline is a means 
rather than an end; 

w. exposure to new organizational patterns such as team 
teaching, non-graded classes and both homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous grouping; 

X. ability to use group dynamics and role-playing techniques ; 

y. understanding of case studies to translate generalizations 
into specific people and circumstances; 

z. competence in handling audio-visual equipment, the utiliza- 
tion of the mass media, duplicating equipment and the new uses 
of educational hardware. Not only should the use of equipment 
be learned, but also how to prepare materials for use with each 
of them. 

aa. awareness of professional responsibilities and ethics with 
participation in activities of one or several professional organ- 
izations. 

There was almost unanimous agreement that provisions should 
be made to relieve cooperating teachers for some periods of time 
each week so that they may have periodic conferences with their 
student teachers and the college supervisor. It was felt that 
college supervisors did not supervise their students often enough, 
did not spend enough time in consultation with their student 
teachers after observations, did not spend enough time in consul- 
tation with the principal and the cooperating teachers in pre- 
planning the experience for the student teachers. Work-study 
sessions between college supervisors and cooperating teachers 
should be a mandatory part of the program. The sacrificing of 
many lunch hours might be avoided by arranging for after 3 p.m. 



conference sessions, paying the cooperating teacher for overtime 
spent. There appears to be a deficiency in communication con- 
cerning the expectations and objectives as viewed by the univer- 
sity. There was a strong feeling that the master teachers should 
be involved as clinic professors in assisting in instruction in the 
methods courses, or in teaching the methods courses independ- 
ently. 

It is most unfortunate that many of the respondents felt very 
strongly that university supervisors operated from “ivory towers.” 
It was recommended that university personnel return to the 
schools every five years for a semester or a year in order to 
refresh their contact with the realities of the classroom situation. 
Here again we get a strong plea for closer university-school sys- 
tem ties. 

There were many recommendations about the kinds of special 
services that student teachers should receive from the school 
staff. These included: 

a. an examination of a difficult student’s complete folder and 
a follow-up conference with the guidance counselor, and perhaps 
a home visit ; 

b. a full day in the dean’s office, with an opportunity to discuss 
with the dean any questions about individual cases which had 
been observed; 

c. a day following the program of an assistant to the principal 
or a chairman of the department with an opportunity to observe, 
with him, a teacher being evaluated, and to be involved in the 
consequent write-up of the evaluation; 

d. an interview with the curriculum coordinator concerning 
the organization of teaching plans and appropriate books and 
supplies ; 

e. several periodically scheduled individual and/or group 
opportunities to talk with the principal of the school; 

f. a conference with the president of the school’s teacher’s 
association, or even with the representative from the central office 
of the local school’s teacher’s association; 

g. protracted observation of and work under the supervision 
of the corrective reading teacher; 

h. opportunity to work for a day with the audio-visual co- 
ordinator ; 

i. a day or a half day spent with the school nurse ; 

j. a conference with the school psychologist, the school social 
worker, or a representative of a social work agency in the com- 
munity, the dental health team, the speech therapist, the physical 
education teacher, the music teacher, the art teacher, attendance 
officer, school clerks and custodians ; 

k. a trip to the district superintendent’s office and conferences 
with district curriculum coordinators, with thorough orientation 
to any resource centers which are available for use by the teacher ; 

l. orientation to the library given by the librarian; 

m. participation in parent-teacher association meetings and 
activities. 

While there were differences of opinion as to whether to have 
student teachers concentrate in one grade level, or to experience 
various grade levels, it was felt that there should be observation, 
at least, in many classrooms with the opportunity to observe both 
good and poor teachers. All agreed, however, that it was extremely 
desirable that student teaching begin prior to the first day of 
school, in order to help the teacher prepare for the first day of 
his own. It was again suggested that teaching clinics be estab- 
lished similar to those we discussed in the first questionnaire. 

In some schools not all of these services are available. How- 
ever, how many of our programs have built into the experiences 
for neophyte teachers meaningful periods of time with each of 
these specialists? 
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Plans should be made to have recent graduates return each 
year to discuss with their supervisors their first year teaching 
problems. This would be enlightening both for the new teacher 
and for the college supervisor who would, through this experi- 
ence, learn about the problems he is helping potential teachers 
to face. 

In conclusion, many respondents spoke about desirable per- 
sonality characteristics of future teachers, including elements 
such as maturity, responsibility, sense of humor, imagination, 
objectivity, good physical and mental health, emotional stability, 
a genuine love for and understanding of children, patience, flexi- 
bility, warmth and professionalism. They pointed out in lengthy 
statements that teaching in difficult schools is really very difficult 
and that master teachers should have a real role in decisions as 
to whether their student teachers will have the personal attributes 
to become good teachers for the disadvantaged. 

Since tenure made it too difficult to release a bad teacher, 
it was urgent that the screening of future teachers be extremely 
careful. Before the end of his program, and I am quoting, “the 
future teacher should answer questions like: ‘Why do I want to 
become a teacher?’ ‘What do I expect from teaching?’ ‘What 
do I have to give?’ and many other related questions to help 
the individual decide, ‘Yes, teaching is for me,’ or ‘Perhaps I 
should find another field.’ ” 

Here are some answers from one of our respondents: 

“The greatest service that can be done the student teacher 
is to tell him the truth about teaching in a slum school. Some of 
the things I have learned (and that very likely apply to only my 
particular situation) are the following: 

1. Teaching in a slum school is depressing, demanding, tiring, 
and much of the time it is plain drudgery. The moments of pride 



and satisfaction are few and far between, but worth all the other 
times. 

2. If you teach in a slum school, expect other teachers in other 
schools to look down on you as either unambitious or incompetent. 

3. Expect nothing more from the educational hierarchy than 
pious bleating. Their interest is generally academic, little more. 
Expect less from the community you serve. 

4. You need not fear for your life. If you know enough to 
never back a student into a corner in front of his friends, you 
couldn’t be safer in a church. 

5. You must like kids. You must appreciate that, in many 
cases, they are giving you as much as they can under the cir- 
cumstances. 

6. Order supplies, maps, paper, etc. when civil rights groups 
are active. This is about the only time you’re going to get them. 

“I’m sorry if I sound a little cynical. I like the school at which 
I teach. I like the kids I teach, as dumb as they are. But I am 
tired of the hypocrisy surrounding the slum school. We make 
them look romantic (see Up the Down Staircase) and they are 
not. We make them look as though they are the one answer to 
the problems of the poor in our society, and they are not. We 
believe the students are little innocents who will respond to 
painted walls, loving teachers and potted plants on the window- 
sills, and they do not. We talk as though our teachers were 
bottomless wells of love and patience, and they are not.” 



Comments on the questionnaires which may have been impor- 
tant but which are not directly relevant to the interests of this 
conference were not referred to in this report. 



J 
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CONCERN FOR ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 

ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITMENT ON THE 
PART OF THE UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Jack D. Roberts 

Administrators have an influential if not decisive role in improving 
programs for preparing teachers of the disadvantaged. Their 
influences are exercised largely through, although they are not 
limited to, the decision making process. Their decisions can 
promote or inhibit the initiation and development of programs. 
Imaginative newer approaches in older programs or fresh, original 
articulation leading to new programs can alike be smothered by 
the disinterest, ignorance or incompetence of an administrator 
or they can be stimulated by his concern, awareness, and skill. 

The behavior of college presidents, deans, directors and de- 
partment chairmen is our primary concern here. 

Perhaps the single most important aspect of the role of the 
college administrator in these programs is his understanding of 
the purposes to be served. From adequate understanding will 
come commitment regarding the priority to be accorded various 
program activities. Confronted with alternatives, the college 
administrator with commitment to improving preparation pro- 
grams for teachers of the disadvantaged will, by choices he makes 
and the decisions ensuing, show clearly where he stands. These 
decisions will stimulate such programs to flourish or permit 
them to languish. 

There are a number of suggestions college administrators 
may consider for promoting programs of preparation for teachers 
of the disadvantaged. 

Allocating Resources. 

If an administrator is convinced of the importance of a project 
he will seek to provide the needed financial support. This kind of 
commitment speaks loudly. 

Communicating. 

There needs to be effective communication among those concerned 
on the campus and in the school system regarding purposes, 
direction, scope, and other aspects of a program. Existing com- 
munication channels need to be utilized fully. New ones may need 
to be established. 

Modifying Institutionai Procedures and Methods. 

Those who have worked with special projects know that at 
times red tape of a business office, personnel office, registrar’s 
office, dean’s office, a superintendent’s office can be a depressant. 
At these critical points the administrator’s commitment, his grasp 
of purpose and the effectiveness of his communication will be 
crucial. There undoubtedly will be occasions when aspects 
of institutional protocol should be modified drastically if not 
scrapped if a project is to move ahead. 

Delegating Decision-Making. 

Faculty makes decisions regarding direction, nature, and scope of 
students’ learning experiences. Administrators implement these. 

Dr. Roberts is Professor of Education and director of teacher 
education at CUNY Queens College. 



In special projects designed to improve the preparation of 
teachers of the disadvantaged, administrators need to hold in 
mind that instructional staff will make many if not most of the 
decisions regarding the enterprise. The administrator’s role will 
be concerned more with appellate decisions referred to him than 
with day-to-day decisions centering about operation of the pro- 
gram. Delegation of decision-making by the administrator can, 
if used wisely, place stress upon authenticity and appropriateness 
rather than standardization or uniformity in teaching behavior. 
College administrators need to remember that the institution of 
a new project is not necessarily a signal to move in and direct. 
Quite the contrary. Such an enterprise represents an area in which 
decision-making needs to be delegated. Consequent decisions may 
demonstrate that it is more important to develop an effective pro- 
gram of preparation for teachers of the disadvantaged than it is 
to hold fast to an unchanging curriculum. Clear statements of 
program purposes and mutually held understandings about priori- 
ties can help get over some of the rough spots of such delegations. 
Responsiveness and flexibility are important. At the outset of 
planning for delegated decision-making in the area of curriculum 
change, written statements can be helpful guides. Appropriate 
use of decision-making by the college administrator can contrib- 
ute greatly to an “openness” of administrative climate and can 
encourage staff to explore and examine basic assumptions upon 
which their programs are built. 

Initiating Patterns of Invoivement-Cooperative and Joint Action. 

The college administrator must work to achieve cooperative 
relationships with school systems. This includes not only mutually 
acceptable relationships with top level school administrators but 
also with all those in the school system’s line-staff arrangement 
who will be involved-. This involvement from the outset of a 
special project or program is absolutely essential for any joint- 
directed or cooperative enterprise. Clearly defined and mutually 
accepted purposes are essential to working out specific proce- 
dures, methods, techniques, or activities. They must not be deter- 
mined solely by the director of teacher education on the one hand 
and the superintendent of schools on the other and then handed 
down for implementation by principals, supervisors, teachers, and 
college staff. Cooperative enterprises must be cooperative from 
the start. Those to cooperate, to act jointly, must be involved in the 
program from the outset. It is not simply a matter of the school ad- 
ministrators deciding to accept college “advice.” It is not simply 
a matter of college and school system administrators initiating 
curriculum change agreed upon at the highest level. Too much is 
known about curriculum change to make such a mistake. 

Who is to be involved? How are they to be involved? What 
constitutes appropriate and effective involvement from the school 
administrator’s viewpoint? Together school and college adminis- 
trators need to explore what cooperative or joint action may mean 
for them in the situation under consideration. Does it mean plan- 
ning for the college to help the school system do better what the 
school system has already decided to do anyway? Does it mean 
that the college will seek to change decisions already made? 
Obviously, a jointly operated program means none of these. In 
working out genuinely cooperative programs there will be many 
difficult problems to solve centering around such volatile areas as 
status, authority, prestige and power. If these problems remain 
unresolved attention will tend to be diverted to them from pro- 
gram development. 

These suggestions regarding administrative commitment on 
the part of the university are aspects of the administrative domain 
that can do much to promote or retard programs of preparation 
for teachers of the disadvantaged and as such deserve close atten- 
tion. How the administrator behaves with respect to these matters 
will be crucial in determining the nature and scope of the uni- 
versity’s contribution to the improvement of education in the less 
favored areas of the city. 
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CONCERN FOR ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 

ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITMENT ON THE 
PART OF THE LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Mr. Hanford A. Salmon 



THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Public school officials can no longer ignore their responsibility 
in teacher education. Commitment by local administrations and 
boards of education is imperative if teachers are to be properly 
trained. Close relationships between teacher training institutions 
and the public schools have to be established. The schools must 
agree to provide access, personnel, finances, and continuing 
education. 

ACCGSS 

The first commitment mentioned is access. This means access to 
children, teachers, classrooms, and administrators. Not only must 
the school district permit its most able teachers to participate in 
student teaching programs, it must encourage them to do so. Lon- 
cessions must be made in terms of school responsibilities so that 
master teachers can do the job properly. Classrooms of the pu c 
schools must be opened for observation and clinical experiences, 
and administrators must be encouraged to work with student 
teachers and their cooperating faculty members to make certain 
their experience is meaningful. 

Finances 1.1 

In addition to granting access to staff and facilities, a school 

district also must provide personnel. There is a growing feeling 
that the clinical professor who works directly with the teacher 
trainee should be an experienced classroom teacher. School sys- 
tems must be willing to recommend and release some of their 
finest teachers to be trained by the colleges to do their supervisory 
job, and administrators should be expected to spend part of their 
time in teacher education. 

The Urban Teacher Preparation Program (UTPP) in Syra- 
cuse is an example of this personnel commitment. Teachers have 
been released to supervise the interns, and the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools for Personnel of the school district is also 
Associate Director of the program at the university. 



Personnel , , 

The willingness of a school district to provide p^sonnel for 
teacher education is a financial commitment in itself. Beyond this, 
it is reasonable to expect the schools to provide the salaries of 
master teachers. Syracuse is now experimenting with the use of 
full-time master teachers in the UTPP. There are also some who 
teach half-time and supervise half-time. Presently, salaries of 
master teachers are paid under a Ford Foundation grant. Ihis 
writer believes that the public schools should assume this cost. 

In addition, Syracuse has budgeted $20,000 as a line it^ for 
the Urban Teacher Preparation Program. This allocation, though 
moderate in amount, is a reflection of commitment to teacher 

education. ; 



Mrs. Salmon is Assistant Superintendent for Personnel in the 
Syracuse City School District and associate director of the Urban 
Teacher Preparation Program at Syracuse University. 



Continuing Education 

What should happen after the new teacher arrives on the job? 

To compare the financial resources of public schools set aside 
for staff development with those in business and industry would 
be humiliating to most districts. The inservice budget for the 
Syracuse schools this year is $4,000, f methmg less than .02 /o 
of the operating budget. An expenditure of one-half of one per 
cent would make available $125,000. One-half to one per cent of 
the operating budget of any school district allocated for »"s®rvice 
training would do more to bring about quality education than a 
substantial increase in state aid. 

Teacher education must not end with graduation or the issu- 
ance of the permanent teaching license. Public schools must make 
available continuing education for teachers throughout their 
professional careers. Programs of inservice education developed 
with the universities should be offered annually. Instead o more 
credit courses, however, what is needed are programs such as 
those offered by the better continuing education centers, which 
are highly stimulating non-credit and informal course work 
leading toward the development of self-motivated, self-directed 
learners. Few of the programs of schools of education demon- 
strate any feeling for the way adults are motivated and learn. 
Perhaps graduate programs in education should be in the adult 
education divisions of the universities, where there appears to be 
a better understanding of adult psychology and learning patterns. 



THE UNIVERSITY 

Not only must school districts make commitments and changes 
in policy, but universities must be willing to make adjustments, 
also, if a reasonable working relationship with the public schools 

can exist: 

1. Master teachers and administrators worldng with university 
programs must have faculty rank in the university. Those who 
make substantial contributions to teacher education deserve this 
recognition. It previously has been suggested that financial re- 
muneration should come from the public schools. 

2. There are highly qualified people who would come to a 
community if offered joint appointments by the local university 
and the public schools. The negotiation of such agreements would 
be a valuable recruiting device in attracting talented people, both 
for the university and the school system. 

3. Faculty and administration from the public schools should 
participate in the planning of the teacher education curriculum 
and in formulation of university policies as they affect teacher 
education. University participation in school system decisions is 
equally necessary. 

4 Finally, the university must commit itself to public educa- 
tion' with full and complete support. Too many professors t 
education still pose as experts on teaching 
run seminars and workshops financed under NDEA and Eis^, 
and, in their classrooms, ridicule the public schools and urge their 
most able students to seek employment outside the cities. Ihe 
hypocrisy of this behavior need not be emphasized. It was bad 
enough when the universities ignored the problems of urban 
education. It is intolerable, now that substantial resources are 
being allocated by the federal government, that some of the 
same people who are seeking special grants to work on urban 
problems continue to condemn the public schools. 

It does not seem unreasonable for public school people to 
demand, now, that universities stand up and be counted; that 
they get behind public school education with all of their might 
and influence so that, as a team, the two major educational in- 
stitutions in America will come closer to solving the monumental 
problems which face them today. 
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CONCERN FOR ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 

ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITMENT ON THE 
PART OF THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Dr. John A. Granito 



For many years and to many people the greatest deterrents to 
the design of teacher education programs with meaning and 
impact have appeared to be the stifling State certification regu- 
lations. The very presence of the regulation seems sometimes to 
inhibit administrative daring and faculty creativity. Sometimes, 
however, these regulations serve as the scapegoats of those who 
lack the energy or the imagination to move in more effective 
ways, or whose vested interests prohibit them from joining in a 
changing order. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that increased 
flexibility in certification is essential and desirable. 

The immediate, deep, and widespread concern for implement- 
ing pre-service and in-service programs for teachers of the dis- 
advantaged has brought this notion to a focus. That is, that the 
schools, the colleges, and the State Education Department must 
now work hand in hand to meet the task. A decrease in the alien- 
ation that has been historic between educators representing differ- 
ing points of view must come about. As many have facetiously 
yet accurately pointed out, cooperation has often meant that 
you should coo while I operate. We in the State Division of 
Teacher Education and Certification hope that we are moving 
rapidly toward a full and mutually responsible partnership with 
colleges, schools, governmental agencies, foundations, and in- 
dustry. 

Some examples of recent actions may illustrate our posture. 
More than two years ago the Division invited five colleges in 
New York State to redesign completely both their professional 
and academic teacher education curricula without regard for 
existing certification regulations. We were eager to explore new 
approaches to both pre-service programs and the certification 
process, and worked to secure the necessary funding. This project 
is now in full operation. 

A number of other colleges throughout the State have asked 
the Division for support and cooperation in innovative programs. 
These have ranged from new arrangements for student teaching 
to new patterns of academic subjects. To my knowledge, nothing 
sound has been proposed yet which could not be accommodated 
under either existing policy or regulations which are themselves 
subject to change on the basis of good advice. Each month the 
number of these requests reaching the Bureau of Teacher Educa* 
tion increases, and I think it accurate to say that criticism of the 
colleges’ lack of innovative spirit is becoming less warranted. 
All across the State we are now moving in new directions, modify- 
ing older patterns, and reexamining long defended positions. 

Obviously, rationales should be developed before programs 
are designed to innovate. To bring about greatly needed change 
we tend sometimes to move too rapidly or to build our new castles 
on the same old questionable foundations. It seems to me that in 
addition to a receptive State Education Department we also need 
intelligently conceived, carefully nourished, and honestly evalu- 
ated programs. Colleges need a real awareness of the changing 

Dr. Granito is chief of the Bureau of Teacher Education of the 
New York State Education Department. 



society, the needs of their clientele and communities, their own 
institutional strengths and weaknesses, and the types of practices 
which lead to quality no matter what the approach or the student 
body. 

It is my impression that in some instances all of us may have 
moved without clearly defined goals, carefully formulated plans, 
and fairly concrete ideas for assessment. This may well have 
been necessary because of strong external pressures and un- 
reasonable due dates. I hope now that we can advance with timely 
consideration and clear purpose. Since research is so well sup- 
ported financially, it seems that our work should have a strong 
research foundation. Certainly our colleges must deal from their 
strengths rather than from the pressures of expediency. While 
there may be arguments for changing standards in emergency 
situations, it becomes increasingly evident that we can indeed 
reach the point of diminishing returns. As a result, not only do 
we not get our money’s worth, but the very groups we intend to 
help suffer along with us. Where current certification regulations 
cannot do the job for teachers and administrators of the dis- 
advantaged, then newly designed programs should promise at 
least equal effectiveness to the old and stand a reasoned and 
reasonable chance for success. 

Many colleges are designing new patterns of urban teacher 
preparation. As certification regulations are rewritten, provisions 
are being made for flexibility and college initiative. The new 
regulations for school administrators and instructional super- 
visors reflect this, since they allow for wide latitude in curricular 
design and very real dependence upon the college doing the 
planning to make basic determinations concerning what shall be 
its own approved program. 

Both the Bureau of Teacher Education and the Bureau of 
Inservice Education are taking additional steps to demonstrate 
their interest in change with meaning. A great deal of time, 
energy, and money is being spent to provide consultation for 
colleges. Experienced educators from our own and other states 
are working with many of our colleges as they develop new pro- 
grams and facilities and work to strengthen old ones. This pro- 
gram is being carried out under the direction of the Bureau of 
Teacher Education, with funds allocated to the Bureau. The 
staff is also working with colleges to assure that programs 
will improve intergroup relations, instructional techniques, and 
teacher familiarity with curricular materials. 

Many questions are asked of colleges educating teachers for 
the disadvantaged. For example, (a) How does the teacher edu- 
cation program develop in teacher behavior an understanding 
of the differing needs of children, especially as they relate to 
self-image? (b) What are the elements of the teacher prepara- 
tion program that will enable teachers to individualize instruction 
for each child? (c) How are teachers in training made familiar 
with recent curricular materials at the elementary and secondary 
levels that deal directly with the subject of integrated education? 

The Bureau of Inservice Education has funded ten different 
programs for teachers of the disadvantaged in the New York 
City area, and several additional programs at upstate colleges. 
In addition, the Bureau has worked with local school districts 
throughout the State in developing and funding local inservice 
projects to assist teachers of the disadvantaged. This work will 
continue. 

In summary, the State Education Department recognizes the 
pressing need for teachers, administrators, and school specialists 
in disadvantaged schools and is moving rapidly to assist colleges 
and universities in handling the task. We believe that the most 
significant help, in the long run, will not turn out to be dollars 
and cents but rather a genuine, responsible, and creative partner- 
ship with colleges, schools, and governmental and private agencies 
concerned with building for excellence in urban education. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITMENT 

Discussants: 

Dr. Henry E. Butler 
Dr. Randolph S. Gardner 
Dr. Nathan Stillman 

Dr. Jonah Margulis 



Discussion was initiated by questioning the ability 
SUMMARY teachers’ colleges to teach teachers to teach 
minority groups. Comments ranged from “university administra- 
tion is not sensitive to cooperation with local school systems to 
complaints that the “State Education Department is not doing 
its job and is restrictive”. Boards of education should do some- 
thing positive instead of attacking the State Education Depart- 
ment, universities and schools of education. Cooperation rather 
than complaint is essential in ameliorating problems at this 
crucial time. We have learned a great deal about disadvantaged 
but not all has been used by teacher education programs. This 
is where intensification of efforts is important. Every teacher 
education program should inculcate in every teacher-to-be the 
problems of the disadvantaged whether he will teach in the inner 
city or not. 

Teachers’ colleges receive few complaints about teachers not 
knowing their subject, but many complaints are received that 
new teachers do not understand children. University people are 
now attempting to change programs to overcome this deficiency. 

The present approach appears to be one where easy solutions 
are sought for complex problems. We are doing more of what 
we have been doing: adding people, reducing class size, giving 
more services. Although the State Education Department is more 
flexible in its approach, there is need for more leadership. Focus 
on the learner and under what conditions the learner learns. 
Learn from industry that an industrial worker’s efficiency is 
not measured by his techniques but his end product. Thus we 
should focus on the teacher’s end product. 

Since the State Education Department has responsibility for 
finances, inservice programs and certification it should grant 
funds to urban schools for teachers to be released for re-education. 
Certain schools should be selected as training centers with financ- 
ing by the State to prevent sterile teacher education programs 
where the teacher-to-be does not have opportunities to work with 
this type of child. 

All participants felt that from the universities’ point of view 
federal funding has not helped much in having universities assume 
responsibility in urban communities. Research grants do not ap- 
pear to have results that promote important practices and learning 
in publi'’ schools. Few universities extend themselves unless they 
receive federal or state funding. This is disastrous in terms of 
future programs. Further, when funding terminates everything 
stops and university administrators are negligent in not allowing 
funds to be committed to long range goals. 

A gray area exists between student teaching and real teaching. 
Students want more involvement in the community sooner. They 
prefer more practice and /coS theory. 

“The v»hole university should commit itself to study our society 
and see what’s wrong.” 

“More research on teaching the disadvantaged. Who are the most 
successful teachers in this area? Why are they successful? Use the 
findings to teach teachers and for recruitment purposes.” 



“Administrators should not be committed to the preservation of 
their jobs but to learning. Some have inability and unwillingness 
to change when confronted with an innovative program. 

“How many university faculty members have really engaged in 
the education of the disadvantaged? University administrators 
should make it possible for their staffs to learn at first hand. 
Expect field experiences for professors rather than for professors 
to have experience from books, films, or from seeing some child in 
a case study situation.” 

In answer to the request that participants arrive at consensus 
concerning the important element that should be present in every 
program, the conclusion was drawn that there is no single element, 
but every teacher education program must, in some way, reflect 
awareness through its program of the problems of the dis- 
advantaged. 

Improvement of teacher education, especially in the 
REACTION areas of attitudes and behavior toward disadvan- 
taged pupils deserves the most intensive efforts by all concerned. 
The federal government through such programs as the National 
Teacher Corps, the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
and others has indicated its commitment to a general attack on 
the problem, including, more specifically, an attempt to train 
teachers realistically to meet the educational needs of disadvan- 
taged children. 

It unfortunately appears that teacher training institutions are 
not as committed to this effort as are the federal and^ state govern- 
ments and the local educational agencies. Lack of intensive con- 
cern and reflection on this issue was reflected in the position paper 
presented by Dr. Roberts. He attempted to give the usual adminis- 
trative outline of how to administer any program, rather than 
indicating in what specific manner the improvement of teacher 
training could be effected. Dr. Roberts’ paper was free of any 
specificity of approach and was as abstract a document as one 
could expect from the grove of academe. 

Mr. Salmon’s paper reflected the urgency to cooperate which 
seems academic in large city systems of this state. He accurately 
reflected the lack of concern of the academic community in this 
problem. His demand that univeisities “stand up and^ be 
counted” is the reasonable request of the urban school adminis- 
trator who for too long has experienced a total lack of concern 
on the part of teacher-training institutions. 

The open session reflected the dichotomy between large school 
districts and colleges. It reflected the complaints of the city about 
the quality of teachers who are trained in college programs. It 
indicated the serious problem of planning urban teacher pro- 
grams when not only is there a lack of cooperation between 
school and colleges, but there is the State Education Depart- 
ment’s resistance to change ... It would appear that this latter 
agency, if it wishes for change in schools and colleges, must first 
change its own approach in the areas of finance, research and 
certification. 

There seems to also be lack of research on the characteristics of 
disadvantaged children and appropriate means of educating them. 
This lack illustrates total unconcern prior to the commitment of 
the federal government to resolving educational needs of the 
disadvantaged. 

I do not feel that it would be realistic to expect immediate 
improvement in training of teachers of the disadvantaged in the 
areas of attitudes and behavior. 

A glimmer of hope does arise from the belated awareness in the 
State Education Department and in teacher training institutions 
of the necessity of action and cooperation. However obstacles 
are too great and awareness of the scope of the problem is too 
slight in these institutions to expect any fast solutions. 
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CONCERN FOR ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 
COOPERATIVE COLLEGE-SCHOOL SYSTEM EFFORTS 
Dr. Dean C. Corrigan 



The overriding goal of all cooperative college-school programs 
is — to shorten the distance between thought and action — to make 
the discoveries of educational research operational. 

An underlying assumption that has given rise to the estab- 
lishment of cooperative college-school programs is that new, com- 
prehensive institutions are needed to foster educational innovation 
and improvement. Another assumption is that educational change 
depends upon effective patterns of cooperation among several 
different agencies in the educational interaction system. This 
includes universities with research competence, schools with 
ability for practical experience and implementation, state edu- 
cational agencies where political responsibility for education is 
lodged, and industrial, social and cultural agencies with special 
talents. 

The wide variety of activities carried on by cooperative college- 
school system efforts include conducting basic educational re- 
search, developing cooperative field testing and evaluating, 
disseminating research findings, which includes the actual oper- 
ational incorporation by the practitioner of new skills, techniques, 
and strategies, and preparing educational personnel for leader- 
ship in such activities. 

Four questions and issues which emerge are: 

The Meaning of Partnership 

Rationale provided for cooperative school-college programs is 
based on the belief that educational improvement requires a 
partnership. Analysis of the programs may prompt one to ask 
whether real commitment to partnership exists. Major empha- 
sis in most programs is on what resources the universities have 
to offer schools. Little emphasis is given to the idea that schools 
have resources, ideas, people, and materials which could improve 
universities. 

In the past, people from schools have been used by colleges 
to instruct student teachers or interns in pre-service programs. 
Bringing school personnel into contact with university professors 
and administrators, to teach them, is an entirely new concept. 
Present structure of the college does not lend itself to in-service 
education, especially by school personnel. Yet, most college peo- 
ple are quick to agree that in-service education is a good idea for 
local schools. Those universities which do have in-service work 
hire other college personnel as consultants. 

With education rocked with change, the need for continuing 
education is universally accepted. Teachers who have tested inno- 
vative ideas are excellent resources for colleges and ought to be 
used. College instructors should take every opportunity to share 
ideas about and participate in innovative programs if they are to 
make university experiences relevant to the needs of today’s 
schools. 

Instead of a one-way flow, partnership involves a continuous 
cycle in which all partners have mutual influence on one another 
as they perform their functions of research and development, 
field testing and evaluation, and installing new practices in 
schools. This is necessary if there is to be in-depth examination 
of alternative solutions to educational problems, based on knowl- 
edge of practice and theory. 

Dr. Corrigan is Associate Professor of Education at the University 
of Rochester and director of the Genesee Valley Regional Educa- 
tional Services Center, Title III ESEA. 



Clarification of Role Relationships 

A variety of linkages connecting institutions, shared roles, struc- 
tures, and personnel, are included in cooperative college-school 
programs. In most cases, descriptions spell out the roles of those 
in the interaction system of the cooperative program, but they do 
not define the roles of personnel and/or inter-institutional roles 
in relationship to other position occupants or institutional func- 
tions. There is little emphasis on procedures developed to study 
and/or discuss role relationships. 

The following questions are appropriate in analysis of new 
cooperative ventures: 

What procedures have been developed to systematically 
examine role relationships, including role expectations, 
among those holding the same or different positions in the 
college-school cooperative interaction system? 

What are the roles and responsibilities on which there is 
agreement or conflict among colleges, schools, and other 
agencies participating in the program? Can problems be 
anticipated? What procedures and understandings need 
to be developed by position occupants in schools, colleges, 
and state and federal agencies in order to enhance role 
relationships? 

Nature of Financial Support and Its Effect on Program Development 

Most new college-school programs have been given initial impetus 
by financial support provided by recent federal legislation and 
foundation grants. In addition to desire, hard work, knowledge, 
and imagination, one other ingredient is needed to bring about 
educational change — that ingredient is money. 

Many problems come with our current sources of funding. 
We are in danger of being lulled into complacency by the current 
level of interest in and “support of education projects by financing 
agencies. New ways must be developed to communicate the value 
of these new programs to the public who ultimately must support 
them if the programs are to be established on a permanent basis. 

Many new cooperative programs are faced with a “phase out” 
clause. As a result, personnel are unduly caught up in the dilemma 
of seeking new funds for program continuation while attempting 
to develop the program now in existence. Long-range, in-depth 
projects cannot be developed with confidence because their future 
funding is uncertain. As a result, projects undertaken are often 
limited in scope. A stable support base is sorely needed. 

Reactions to the Researoh-Action Continuum Rationale 

New efforts to develop cooperative school-college programs indi- 
cate increasing acceptance of the idea that the process of educa- 
tional change should include research, development, demonstra- 
tion, and dissemination and that each phase must be related to 
the other in order to draw upon and be shaped by the other. 
There seems to be agreement, at least among those involved in 
new programs, that institutional overlap is necessary to provide 
for needs at each stage of educational change. 

However, complete consensus on the desirability of this over- 
lap of functions does not exist i*' the educational community. 
Examples of differing views on this issue are those stated by 
Lee J. Cronbach and H. M. Hamlin. Cronbach fears neglect of 
the university’s basic function of inquiry if the university gets too 
deeply involved in the implementation phase of educational inno- 
vations; whereas Hamlin suggests that the research-action con- 
tinuum will strengthen, not weaken, the research effort. 

One thing is certain — the role of the university as it relates 
to schools is changing and will change even more. Emergence of 
new cooperative organizations on the educational scene has al- 
ready caused the university to change by forcing it to reexamine 
its functions. Present activity represents confrontation in a debate 
that will get more heated as time goes on. While we engage in 
healthy debate, it behooves all of us who feel responsibility for 
students in schools to give attention to the coordination of efforts 
so that new discoveries will have immediate and maximum im- 
pact on improvement of education. 
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CONCERN FOR ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 

COOPERATIVE COLLEGE-SCHOOL SYSTEM 
EFFORTS 

Dr. John C. Robertson 



The School of Education of New York University and the New 
York City Board of Education have selected Whitelaw Reid Junior 
High School in Bedford-Stuyvesant as a demonstration and train- 
ing center. The Clinic For Learning seeks to use university stu- 
dents and staff in dynamic relationship with present teaching per- 
sonnel to make positive changes in the education of disadvantaged 
children in a junior high school in a slum. 

The setting into which people are born, live, and grow condi- 
tions the entire growing person and encourages or stifles func- 
tioning. The American ghetto tends to overwhelm everybody in it. 

We should have no illusions about the severity of the problem. 
It is our firm belief that the living conditions around the slum 
child must be changed if education is to be effective, yje must 
create in the school an environment that supports living and 
learning. 

To educate the disadvantaged child is to demonstrate to him 
that he can learn; that he can set goals and realize them; that 
life problems are made to be solved ; that he is liked and treated 
with respect in his own right; that he can help others; that he 
can understand what others understand; that he can relate to 
other people; that he can communicate effectively. 

We plan to surround the child with positively oriented people 
who care about him and his learning, and to make their talents 
effective with the child. 

To effectively use new resources available from New York 
University, six clusters of 80-90 junior high school students were 
created within the 7th grade. Each cluster is a separate vehicle 
for educational innnovation and contains: one math, science, 
English and social studies teacher; one university instructor as 
coordinator of instruction; one extra teacher; New York Uni- 
versity students and a community agent. All of these personnel 
teach and otherwise assist in the educational process and plan 
the program including: what shall be taught; who shall teach 
what and in what context ; how to involve the college students and 
in what educational roles. 

Later these resources may include older and younger students 
and teachers from other grade levels, parent and community 
groups, persons from the university such as dentists and social 
workers, city and other civic minded persons interested in the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant community. 

To reach the child as a person, personal-social and emotional 
needs of the children must be met as a pre-condition to obtaining 
sensible behavior or academic learning. To achieve this first ob- 
jective we are misunderstood by persons who see a field trip to 
a person’s home only in relationship to curriculum and are un- 
aware of other objectives or by those who see friendship with 
children as threats to teacher role or student discipline. 

To individualize instruction we are testing ways of using per- 
sonnel. We have proven that pre-professionals can be effective 
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when they are placed in viable working contexts. Individualized 
instruction is important to every American child. It is indispen- 
sable for the child in the slum. Each child has his particular 
blocks to learning, as well as generally negative feelings, attitudes 
and values toward life. Monitoring of each child’s successes and 
failures by a sensitive person helps the child see his own growth. 
All children need success, but severely disadvantaged children 
cannot make progress in school until they can see and feel their 
own attainment of goals. Our pre-professionals in cooperation 
with experienced personnel are learning to do this job well. 

For curriculum development as we press for individualized 
instruction and meaningful education, we will adapt and create 
materials of instruction for the child and his group. This is not 
wholesale curriculum revision as much as pragmatic testing of 
what will work with our children. 

It has been our assumption that everyone in the slum is some- 
what overwhelmed by it. This applies to the regular teachers of 
JHS 57K, many of whom have struggled for years against dis- 
couraging conditions. It is our hope that as class size becomes 
more reasonable and as other blocks to teacher functioning are 
removed these teachers will work with us to discover new ways 
to educate the disadvantaged child. 

WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED? 

While quality of teaching in ghetto schools is lower than we 
anticipated, we have increased respect for teachers and adminis- 
trators who are struggling to cope with the situation. They are 
heroes. 

It is almost impossible for these children to learn or their 
teachers to teach— in classes of ordinary size. We have difficulty 
teaching groups of 5-10. When appropriate and possible we want 
to establish a 1-1 ratio— perhaps unrealistic, but necessary. 

There seems to be little difference in teaching effectiveness 
between NYU freshmen and seniors. Teacher success seems less 
a matter of professional training than personality and circum- 
stances. This raises serious questions about our traditional notions 
of teacher education. 

Small groups of students (3-6) can be taught by college stu- 
dents as part of teacher training. 

We are a success story as a teacher training laboratory. We 
have no dropouts, morale of our students stays high amid most 
difficult circumstances. Students have lost the unreal fear of 
teaching in the slum. 

Curriculum problems are not important until rapport is 
established between students and teachers. We assume that the 
present curriculum is inappropriate, and it probably is, but the 
basic problem is human relations. 

Some teachers manifest some of the same behavior as the 
children; inertia, hostility, pettiness. The ghetto overwhelms 
everyone. 

Bureaucracy forces people to behave in ways they know in- 
hibit learning and growth, i.e., people do things they think they 
are required to do even when good judgment dictates otherwise. 

No matter how we saturate a slum school with competent per- 
sonnel, we will not effectively educate children in the ghetto until 
some significant change takes place in the community. Jobs for 
fathers and mothers may be the most important single means of 
infusing the school with a climate conducive to learning. It 
means we have a more significant role to perform as educators 
in the community than we realized. 

It will give us limited satisfaction to discover that we have 
had enough impact to push reading scores up for a year or two. 
Inspiring self-respect and developing self-confidence and hope 
in the future are the real accomplishments we strive for. 
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CONCERN FOR ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 

COOPERATIVE COLLEGE-SCHOOL SYSTEM 
EFFORTS 

Dr. David S. Sarner 



In September 1966, 1 learned that part of my City College assign- 
ment would involve the role of coordinator with Public School 
161 M. I was fortunate in that I was able to profit from an excel- 
lent predecessor Dr. Marian Brooks who had held the position 
for a number of years. 

Identification of Problem of Lack of Involvement by Parents 

After a short get acquainted visit with the acting principal 
of Public School 161M, Mrs. Edna Gordon, I found that a parent 
group did not then exist. After further consultation with Mrs. 
Gordon who was, and still is, most cooperative, it was decided to 
create an Ad Hoc Committee of Parents of Public School 161M. 
Special written invitations were sent out to about 40 parents and 
20 were present at the first meeting in the principal’s office on 
October 25, 1966. Refreshments consisting of coffee and cookies 
are always served. 

The parents were informed that the purposes of this and 
future meetings were to seek the aid A the parents committee 
in determining means by which the community and the college 
could help each other make the Public School 161 M community 
a better place in which to live. 

Parents Communicate Concerns to School-College Personnel 

The committee was very helpful in making a number of sug- 
gestions about possible approaches to better understanding and 
cooperation. Among these were: 

The establishment of some type of early admissions pro- 
gram JO that more local high school youth could become 
students at City College. 

The consensus indicated that most parents were very 
happy with the results of the Head Start Program during 
the past summer, but they feel that there should be a con- 
tinuation of the program during the rest of the year. 

There are a number of mothers in the community who have 
been trained as teacher aides but Board of Education 
policy does not permit their employment at this time. 
They feel that the training is being wasted and that they 
have a service to offer to the school which is short of 
trained personnel. 

The college fails to communicate with the community of 
which it is a part. Although college cultural events are 
open to the public, the college fails to inform the com- 
munity of these events. Could the college list events in 
“La Prensa”, the “Amsterdam News” and with the school 

Dr. Sarner is Associate Professor of Elementary Education at 
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District Community Relations Office. Copies of the college 
newspapers could be sent to Public School 161M. 

A program in new mathematics for the orientation of 
parents whose children are currently receiving the new 
programs. 

Cooperation for a book fair for the parents of the school 
with arrangements to help them purchase good books at 
wholesale prices. Books to be chosen or recommended 
by specialists from the School of Education and not by the 
book companies. 

A series of lectures by qualified college staff on “Negative 
Self-Concept for Parents”. The parents felt that they 
needed help to aid them in overcoming their “inferiority 
complex”. 

An expressed need for guidance in job counseling. 

Some type of open house for the community sponsored by 
the college. 

How can inter-group prejudices be overcome? Could soci- 
ologists and psychologists help? 

The school has a terrific scarcity of classroom space — 
could the college help solve this by making space avail- 
able for kindergarten and other classes? 

A need for a cultural program of music and art. for the 
children and even parents — afternoons after school or 
Saturday morning. By students from the High School of 
Music and Art? By college organizations? 

Art and music classes for children, during and after school. 
Career workshops for parents. 

Progress Report 

What have we been able to accomplish in a period of 6 months? 

So far we have been able to implement the following : 

Establish a weekly course in the new mathematics for 
parents. About 20 parents attend regularly. 

Sponsor a book fair — over $100.00 cleared by Parent’s 
Club. 

Opened up a channel of communication between the col- 
lege and the community so that college programs are 
announced to the community. 

A father-son night. 

A music program for children and parents in cooperation 
with the Music Education Department of the college. 

The organization of a number of Cub packs by the Boy 
Scouts of America. This happened as soon as they learned, 
that a responsible parent’s group existed in the community. 

The Manhattanville Community Center offered its facilities 
for special classes for parents. 

The Psychiatric Department of Knickerbocker Hospital 
came forward to offer the community its facilities. 

Plans are under consideration to open Public School 161M as a 
summer school and organized play center. This will be strength- 
ened further for extensive use as a student training center. 

Editor's note: This report of activities at one school which sin- 
cerely involved parents, school personnel and college faculty is 
an impressive demonstration of the effectiveness of translating 
theory and good intentions into an active program. 
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CONCERN FOR ATTITUOES AND BEHAVIOR 
COOPERATIVE COLLEGE-SCHOOL SYSTEM EFFORTS 
Dr. Andrew Virgilio 



The US Civil Rights Commission report “Racial Isolation in the 

Public Schools” stated in its conclusions: 

“Negro children suffer serious harm when their education 
takes place in public schools which are raciaUy segregated, 
whatever the source of segregation may be. 

Commissioner Harold Howe has said repeatedly, all white 

schools and all Negro schools harm both races!” 

Education’s most crucial issue is school integration which begs 
for desegregating northern schools walled in through effects of 
de-facto segregation. This is an issue of such significance to the 
entire nation that educators cannot afford to leave its solution to 
merely a few. It belongs to everyone. 

The position of the Brockport program is based on these two 

major premises: 

Integrated education is necessary in order to produce true 
quality education and therefore is a must for the future. 
There is dire need for a body of research which can provide 
some guidelines in the understanding and implementation 
of the integrative process, 
and is concerned with the following questions: 

Are there definable stages to the integrative process? 

Is this process fairly consistent among individual members 
of groups involved? 

What changes in attitudes, beliefs and values take place 
as a result of such interaction? 

What does the experience mean for teachers? 

Description of Our Program: 

Summer ’66 , ,, , j j i ir j 

Seventy-five inner city children in grades K-6 attended half day 
sessions with seventy-five children from the Brockport community 
at the College Demonstration School. The program was enriched 
with science and outdoor education playing a major role, ta 
was drawn from the Demonstration School and inner city schools 
of Rochester. About forty college students, involved in methods 
classes, became integral parts of the program as teacher assist- 
ants. At the end of summer all involved felt positive about the 
program because of favorable reactions of the children, interest 
of college students and comments from parents. 

Success led everyone to investigate the possibilities of con- 
tinuation of inner city school children attending the Demonstra- 
tion School during the regular school year. Although there were 
no conclusive data supporting this position, all personnel deeply 
felt that many positive relationships had been established. 

This Year’s Program 

This September thirty-two children from one inner city school 
were enrolled as regular students in the Demonstration School in 
grades four, six and seven. Early in the program a 
great adjustment on the part of all concerned was noted. There 
seemed to be much more seriousness as compared to the summer 
program. Fear and apprehension on the part of all pupils and on 
the part of staff was observed . . . uncertainty of the unknown. It 
seemed that the city children were seeking acceptance while 
wondering why all this attention was being showered upon them 
... at the same time the Brockport children seemed to remain 
aloof and apart . . . still wondering what this was all about. Just 
prior to Christmas it was noticed that the city children began to 
feel more comfortable and more concerned with getting good 
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grades” . . . while some of the Brockport children were getting 
up courage to begin asking “how come they have to come here? 
During this period some intermingling was seen (i.e. sitting 
together in the cafeteria, invitations by the Brockport students 
to stay overnight on evenings of games, dances). 

At this mid-year point the faculty was surveyed via a question- 
naire «.id some positive signs began to show through the follow- 
ing comments: 

1. Perceptions Have Changed 

a) I never realized that the Negro youngster was so sensi- 
tive to the “segregation problem”. . . . 

b) I am only convinced that I do not know what the needs 
are whereas I had previously thought I did. . . . 

2. Growth Is Taking Place . 

... To me, the major values of the program rest in the 

social realm . . . despite occasional “apparent regressive 
behavior, I believe this is still a “positive” direction in the 
social growth of both city and Brockport students. 

As a result of experiences to date, which in themselves have 
not given any conclusive results but which have very emphatically 
pointed the way to proceed, the following need to be investigated . 
Integrated education imposes new demands . . . new fore- 
sights ... and new involvement. 

Integrated education is necessary for the growth ot the 
white suburban youngster as well as the child from the 

urban ghetto. . j • » 

Much of the obstacle to integrated education and to inte- 
gration in general is based on fear of the unknown and 
much knowledge resulting from real experiences is nec- 
essary to help arrest and erase such fear. 

In order to provide necessary assistance and knowledge to 
present and future school personnel and lay public there 
is need to be completely involved in the entire process of 
an integrated school. 

Commencing in July Brockport plans to do the following: 

Involve another seventy-five city children with seventy- 
five Brockport children in a summer school program in 
grades K-6 similar to last summer’s program. 

In September integrate each grade of the Demonstration 
School thus making it a completely integrated school. 

Hold an institute geared especially for thirty participants 
from the suburban schools to study integrated education 
through work with consultants, experienced people in the 
field, and through utilization of information received in 
observation of on going integrated program in the Demon- 
stration School. 

During the past few years Rochester, New York, has been 
directing efforts, through the leadership of its Superintendent 
Herman Goldberg, to provide integrated quality education. Ihe 
suburban school districts of Monroe County have been asked to 
assist in this process by accepting inner-city children in their 

schools. ^ 1 I . 1 

West Irondequoit Central School District pioneered this 
tionship two years ago through enrollment of twenty-five first 
graders; although not a school district Brockport did the same 
last September as described. This past February, Brighton Central 
School District accepted approximately fifty inner-city children. 

Most of the other districts in the county have tabled the request 
or have indicated “no” at this time due to crowded conditions; 
one has said “no” because it felt bussing was artificial and harmful. 

Recently, the board president of one district, now receiving 
inner-city children, indicated that suburban school districts need 
help and information on this issue and was delighted to hear 
about the Brockport program designed to help provide some of 
the necessary assistance needed by suburban schools as they 
contemplate this type of cooperation. 

This is the emphasis of the mission! 
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A feeling was expressed that schools are being asked to bear too 
heavy a social burden, that the state, family and church are 
letting us and youngsters down. The problems of P.S. # n is not 
and cannot be handled as a school problem entirely. 

This stand was challenged on the basis that schools, by permitting 
segregated classes, are fostering negative attitudes and social 
problems. By hiding behind compensatory education, we are 
perpetuating segregation. “We teach by the way we organize our 
schools. Integration is the most crucial issue.” 



COOPERATIVE COLLEGE-SCHOOL SYSTEM 
EFFORTS 

Discussants: 

Dr. Deborah Elkins 
Brother Austin Matthias, F.S.C. 

Dr. Mary Durkee 



SUMMARY inexhaustible supply of help for colleges 

and schools when both parties avail themselves of it. 
Only a very few college students have been tapped for one to one 
tutorial roles in relation to the total enrollment ; better use should 
be made of this reservoir of talent even though the coordinating 
task would be monumental. 

Every education course should have field work as a requirement 
since we can’t expect cadets to perform well in inner city schools 
without prior exposure. It was suggested that a school “adopt” 
a college, whereby both the school and college can render mu- 
tually beneficial services. 

The “sacredness” of traditional methods courses was questioned, 
with the suggestion that on the job training teams might supplant 
these courses. 

Concern was expressed that no matter how well we train teachers 
for ghetto schools, they will succumb to the situation unless the 
situation is improved. “How can you prepare people well enough 
to put up with anything? We have to work to change the “any- 
thing.” 

The importance of additional funds to do the things that research 
tells us are good was emphasized. The heavy work load of teachers 
with lack of time for preparation and exchanging ideas was 
lamented. 

In trying to assess the ingredient that enables a teacher to relate 
to these youngsters, the statement was made that real maturity 
was needed — “the stage at which one stops thinking of oneself 
and places concern for others above his own.” 

Another participant pleaded that we listen to parents, tell them 
our concerns and not wait until they form a picket line before 
getting them in the act. 

The question was asked about strengths in a low income com- 
munity that we can utilize. Some answers were pessimistic, with 
implications that these children were so badly damaged that the 
outlook was grim. Others pointed to their friendliness in a one 
to one relationship, their ability to assume adult responsibilities 
— caring for younger siblings, going to the laundromat, etc. — far 
greater “copability” than their middle class counterparts. 



RFAPTION seemed to be consensus that mutual par- 

ticipatiou of schools aud colleges is imperative 
iu teacher traiuiug. Opinions were greatly divergent in other 
respects. 

The program described in operation in P.S. 161 had much to 
offer in terms of specific suggestions of ways college and school 
can work together. Although the program represents a mere drop 
in the bucket in terms of the needs of that school, the steps taken 
seem to be in a very positive direction. 

The program described in Junior High School #57 also has 
promising aspects. Surrounding disadvantaged children with posi- 
tively oriented people who truly care about them may present a 
more dramatic breakthrough than changes in curriculum. Here 
again, the impact of these few college students is probably almost 
negligible in terms of the great need. 

The suggestion to tap the vast reservoir of college students should 
not lie ignored. We forget that in this materialistic, worldly planet, 
we still have young folks who are optimistic, altruistic and not 
beaten down by the defeatism of some of our teachers who have 
struggled so long against insurmountable odds. 

The reactor was disturbed by the pessimism of some of the par- 
ticipants regarding strengths to be found among the disadvan- 
taged, but took heart when a participant rose to their defense, 
citing their ability to cope with life, assume adult roles, and sur- 
vive under such tremendous odds. 

With our middle class standards, we don’t know enough to value 
this ingredient in disadvantaged children. Perhaps we ought to 
nurture this rather than try to convert these children to our way 
of life where family loyalties, backbone, and raw courage are 
not in evidence. In our zeal to homogenize, is there not a danger 
of stamping out something more precious than traits many of 
the middle class possess? 

The plea for integrated education was well presented. Here again, 
however, such programs as at Brockport seem feeble when one 
thinks of the small number of Negro children involved in relation 
to the total problem. The reactor felt the need of evaluative evi- 
dence of the impact of this program on all pupils involved. What 
evidence was cited was subjective in nature. 

Citizens, if not prompted by zeal for integration, may still be- 
come strong proponents of a program if hard facts are presented 
— proof that achievement improves, drop>out rates decline, 
levels of aspiration are raised. The effect of an educated popu- 
lace on welfare rolls may appeal to their respect for economics 
if they are not prompted by love of all races. 
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CONCERN FOR ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 
CULTURE SHOCK 
Professor George W. Bragle 



Much of the attention to educational issues in the past few years 
has been the re-discovery of old issues. We have now discovered 
the terms “culture shock” or “reality shock.” However, experi- 
enced teachers have been telling us for years that they just can t 
understand their students. They remind us that when they began 
teaching their students worked harder, respected their elder^ 
loved learning. Through the work of Coleman, Havighurst, and 
others we became aware, in the 1950 s, of the existence ^of the 
various sub-cultures in the school society : the fun, academic, and 
delinquent sub-cultures. The point here is two-fold: the problem 
is not new in kind, and we have not been able to solve the problem 
even when it was less serious. It has been the work among the 
disadvantaged that has put the spotlight of attention on our worst 
deficiencies. 



Effects of Anxiety and Fear 

There is no denying that the situation facing teachers in the 
schools of the inner city, or of deprived neighborhoods, is the worst 
we have had to face because the effect produced on the teacher 
is communicated to the students. The teacher moves in a world 
that is not his own, where his values, attitudes, mores no longer 
apply. The impact of this experience on the individual varies 
with the individual, but it leaves its mark. The impact is similar 
to that which occurs in most people at the time of the diagnosis 
of a major illness. The awareness of the threat to physical well- 
being begins as diffuse anxiety. This state is replaced by a more 
personalized concept developed in accordance with the indi- 
vidual’s personality. In the normal person, with the passage of 
time and increased emotional distance from the original episode, 
a relatively successful adaptation in the patient’s psychic economy 
takes place. He learns to live with his illness and achieves some 
degree of acceptance. At the beginning, however, this acceptance 
is quite difficult and anxiety provoking. 

When the individual feels threatened two interesting things 
happen to his ability to perceive. One of these is an effect which 
psychologists call “tunnel vision.” The field of vision becomes 
narrowed so that the individual perceives only the object which 
he regards as a threat. All else in the environment is ignored. 
The second effect makes the individual defend his existing posi- 
tion. The more threatened the person is, the more he defends his 
existing position. 

These two effects are antithetical to everyt hing we are seeking 
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in teacher education. We do not want the student’s perceptions 
narrowed; on the contrary, we want them widened. We do not 
want the person to defend existing positions; we want him to 
change to something more effective. Thus, we have instituted 
various programs to lessen the anxiety and fear resulting from 
culture shock. We have devised various types of pre-service lab- 
oratory experiences; we have insisted on course work in urban 
sociology and cultural anthropology; we have practiced certain 
successful teaching strategies. What we have not done is to remind 
ourselves of Skinner’s remark that: “In spite of discouraging 
evidence to the contrary, it is still supposed that if you tell a 
student something, he then knows it.” Our basic function in the 
area of teacher attitudes should be to produce teachers who are 
ready and able to get outside of their own familiar patterns of per- 
ceiving and acting and to confront aspects of the world they did 
not know existed. 



Self Discovery as a Key Toward Creativity 

Granting these delineations of the problem, the next step is to 
suggest some method to solve the problem. I would recommend 
that we consider the position taken by Arthur Combs and fostered 
by ASCD. This approach calls for the production of creative 
persons, capable of shifting and changing to meet the deniands 
presented to them. It involves a situation that is free from threat 
to the individual. 

Basically, this view regards an understanding of the indi- 
vidual’s perceptual world in order to understand his behavior. 
To change another person’s behavior involves modifying his per- 
ceptions. When he sees things differently, he will behave differ- 
ently. This view emphasizes the importance of the self-concept 
of the learner. In speaking of the education of the disadvantaged, 
we emphasize the importance of developing a self-concept in the 
student. Yet, we often forget or ignore the same thing in the teacher. 
Teachers, too, are affected by the adequacy of their self-concept. 
The central element in the acquisition of a self-concept is self- 
discovery. Here we can look to the findings in the creativity 
studies and to the findings in the curricular areas of discovery 
and inquiry methods. 

At the beginning I mentioned that the ultimate effect of the 
anxiety produced by the cultural shock will be in accordance with 
the individual’s personality and that at best he will only be able 
to learn to live with the illness. This is generally what we have 
been doing. We have been helping the individual to adjust to 
the new world in which he will work. When he adjusts he is on 
the defensive. There is still the belief that there is a better world 
out there in the suburbs. There is still the belief that these 
students are dis- or de-, disadvantaged, or deprived. 



ProposBd GuidBlinBS 

Effecting change in individuals is possible and there are some 
guidelines for us to follow. Combs, Rogers, Raths, and others 
suggest that consideration must be given to three areas: setting 
up a climate suitable for change, providing for the acquisition of 
feedback of behavior, and providing for a systematic clarification 
of values. 

We need to remind ourselves that in teachers, as well as in 
the pupils they serve, learning is an individual matter. How some- 
thing is learned is determined primarily by the internal structure 
of needs, perceptions, readiness, motivations, etc. of the indi- 
vidual— not by the external conditions desiring change. More 
and better verbalized knowledge about sociology, more specific 
pre-service laboratory experience will not, per se, result in more 
effective teachers of the disadvantaged. 
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Culture shock, an experience individuals have upon being im- 
mersed in an alien culture, is characterized by a state of disturb- 
ance following upon the loss of the familiar that sustains the 
individual in everyday life. So disturbing and disorienting is the 
condition that it has been characterized as a mental illness by 
George M. Foster. However, the prognosis is favorable if one has 
the capacity for coping with the realities of the new culture. 

Application of the culture shock concept to the situation of 
the new teacher among the disadvantaged is suggested by (1) 
the fact that teachers frequently experience disturbance and 
serious problems of adjusting to teaching among the disadvan- 
taged, and (2) the widely held belief that the major source of 
overall difficulty is the subcultural gulf that separates the middle- 
class teacher from her lower-class pupils. However, difficulties 
are involved in applying this idea to advance understanding of 
this situation and the problems it presents. For example, there 
has yet been little serious effort to analyze culture shock as a 
socio-psychological process; the concept at present is hardly more 
than a label for a complex, undifferentiated totality. Further, 
culture shock implicitly emphasizes cultural differences as the 
source of socio-psychological difficulties, and it is by no means 
certain that the problems the new teacher encounters derive ex- 
clusively from basic cultural or subcultural differences. It is thus 
more objective to speak of reality shock rather than culture shock, 
leaving open the question of generative sources of the process and 
concomitant adjustment problems. 

As noted, teachers frequently find their first teaching experi- 
ence among the disadvantaged to be traumatic. The problem has 
been discussed largely in relation to the “slum” or “ghetto” 
schools in our large cities, which typically are schools of minority 
group children. That these institutions present a traumatic, prob- 
lematic experience for new teachers indicates that their formal 
preparation as well as other life experiences have kept them sepa- 
rated — indeed, insulated — from the realities of life that exist both 
in these schools and, more broadly, among the poor in the com- 
munity. The teacher typically has not been adequately prepared 
through formal education or other experiences to meet and cope 
with the actual situations that confront her. 

This suggests that a partial resolution of the problem can be 
effected through teacher education strategies that prepare stu- 
dents in direct ways for meeting these realities. This is not to 
imply that students should be taught only to “adjust”, to accept 
all conditions they encounter. It is to suggest only that teacher 
education programs for the disadvantaged, whatever their other 
goals, should educate students to conditions of “real life” in the 
socio-cultural milieus in which they will teach. 

Dr. Gould is Associate Professor of Anthropology and Education 
at the Ferkauf Graduate School of Yeshiva University. 



The social sciences, especially sociology and cultural anthro- 
pology, can be used effectively toward this end, for they provide 
a substantial body of knowledge about actualities the novice will 
or should experience. They can be used effectively to cultivate a 
sympathetic understanding of life among the poor and the dis- 
tinctive problems and needs of the disadvantaged child. Of pri- 
mary significance, they can provide students with essential in- 
tellectual tools for understanding and coping with the socio- 
cultural milieu in which they find themselves. In this way, they 
can serve to attenuate the shock of reality, for part of the novice’s 
adjustment difficulties stem from a lack of understanding of this 
milieu and its influences upon her. 

Although this kind of course work is essential, it obviously is 
not adequate in itself as preparation for reality. One can learn to 
cope with life, including its traumas, only by living. Course work 
can supplement and complement, but cannot substitute for, experi- 
ence in the actual situation. This suggests that the reality of 
teaching in the schools of the disadvantaged should be built into 
teacher education programs so that students have the oppor- 
tunity to experience it and to learn to deal with the problems 
it presents directly as part of their formal preparation. Our ex- 
perience in an education program of this kind in the Yeshiva 
University Project Beacon Program indicates that two general 
kinds of reality situations can be meaningfully built into formal 
preparation: (1) direct student experience in a responsible train- 
ing role in schools of the disadvantaged, especially in urban “slum” 
or “ghetto” schools, and (2) direct student experience in responsi- 
ble training roles in relations with disadvantaged children in 
their non-school environment. The latter type of experience would 
appear to be especially valuable as a means of inculcating in 
students a sympathetic understanding of their pupils, their learn- 
ing problems and their needs. 

This strategy also serves to incorporate reality shock into the 
formal education program. In this way, it allows for maximum 
use of the experience for educational purposes, i.e., for stimulating 
personal growth and professional development. In this connection, 
a disturbing meeting with life is not necessarily undesirable; it 
can provide a valuable learning experience. Whether or not it 
does may depend largely on the nature and quality of the support 
and guidance the individual receives during the experience, and 
one suspects that much of the difficulty experienced by new teach- 
ers is a result of deficiency in this latter area. 

Finally, incorporating these reality situations into programs 
also allows for and should facilitate an integration of learning 
through the traditional type of formal course work with learning 
through direct experience. 
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Boston teachers recently asked “combat pay” to teach in South 
End schools, yet Mrs. Hicks, of the Boston School Committee, 
voted against a proposal to tear down two of these schools and bus 
the pupils to white neighborhood schools. The current issue in 
the Needham School Committee elections is whether or not to 
place Negro children in their school system. Why the reluctance 
to confront these problems, the solution to which would help to 
alleviate tensions, equalize educational opportunities and create 
a way upward, out of the ghettos? 

Confronting and Breaching Barriers 

It is prompted by fear of an alien culture. The term “culture 
shock” has been used to describe the reaction upon confronting 
the barrier that exists between the position of the prestige- 
obsessed, over-privileged middle class and the denigrated poor. 
“Shock” has the proper connotation for this confrontation be- 
cause it is more than a casual meeting of middle and lower classes, 
more than the exchange of alms from rich man to beggar, and 
more than the imposing of a will by an aristocracy on a peasantry. 
It is a violent impact between cultures with different values, goals, 
and languages. The collision is inevitable, because both exist in a 
common domain, both demand equal recognition, and both act 
from the same motivations. 

Identifying this barrier has implications for any educational 
program. Success depends on this barrier being breached^. Any 
program ignoring it risks neutralizing its effectiveness, as inade- 
quate communications cause inhibitions, misunderstandings gen- 
erate hostility, and unrealistic goals result in resistance. 

To acknowledge a problem may offer an insight which aids in 
its solution. One obvious answer is to have students take courses 
dealing with minority cultures. These are frequently op^ed, 
yet they appear to be ineffective in lessening the “culture-shock. 
Some institutions insist that a part of the student-teaching ex- 
perience be in a ghetto, or inner city, school. Even this does not 
significantly better prepare the future teacher for the job he 
eventually faces. 

Ineffectual Approaches to Understanding and Insight 

What is wrong with these approaches? They do not breach the 
barrier. College learning lacks meaning because it ill-equips the 
future teacher to deal with the disadvantaged. Not only inappro- 
priate, such methods are apt to be invidiously comparative. 

What of student teaching? Here apparently is contact with 
reality. But even if these student teachers are fortunate enough 
to survive, they will gain little understanding or insight. A class- 
room, especially for the inexperienced student, creates a situa- 
tion where the cultural barrier is most evident — between the 
teacher’s desk and a room of disinterested, hostile students. 

Prof. Lettis is art instructor in the Colgate U niversity-Camp Brace 
Summer Program. 



All agree that exposure is desirable. Its nature is the issue. 
Conditions, by themselves, can create a barrier if the lines of de- 
marcation are as clearly drawn as they are in a formal classroom. 
The degree of formality then needs our attention. Our experience 
during the past three summers involving pre-delinquent boys and 
graduate teaching interns suggests that “culture shock’ can be 
lessened for future teachers by casual, informal contact between 
the two groups. 

Informal Contact Bridges the Gap 

The program encourages these informal meetings: i.e., a 
Negro boy from Bedford-Stuyvesant and a graduate student 
recently graduated from Brown, while they walk across campus 
or shoot a game of pool. The setting is informal and the conversa- 
tion casual, ranging from how to sniff glue to the problems of 
staying in school. How could such contacts, personal and relaxed, 
have any educational value? Because both parties understand the 
ground rules established at the outset, which would enable each 
to beneHt from the ideas of the other. One reason for the boys’ 
presence on campus was to act as consultants, experts on the 
problems of the slum child, the dropout, and the alienated. Paul 
Lucier says in “Hey, Teacher’s Not a Fink” {Youth Service News, 
1966) : 

“The key ingredient ... is the degree of rapport which the 
interns are able to achieve with the boys. . . . The youths, 
acting in the role of “consultants on problem students” 
and speaking with their vivid, first-hand knowledge of the 
situation, can offer to the interns an insight which could 
only be hinted at in an academic classroom.” 

Though there is no specific format, these are some essential 
ingredients: frequent exposure; time for numerous contacts; 
informality ; and honesty as to why and how the experience is to 
be conducted. 

The primary purposes are to establish communication and to 
assess differences in culture and value. Successfully accomplished, 
this experience makes the future teacher more sensitive to the 
problems he will face. 

Reject My Language - Reject My World 

The means to communicate is equally important. Riessman 
and Albert emphasize this point in “Digging ‘The Man s Lan- 
guage” {Saturday Review, 17 September ’66). The secondary 
language, of the street, becomes the primary language of the 
minority group. The solution has been to force the student to con- 
form to the language of the middle class. Allowing the prospective 
teacher to learn and use this “other language” can overcome a 
significant barrier which separates the two cultures, avoiding the 
animosity that is inevitable when the disadvantaged is forced to 
reject part of his own world. 

Assessment of the cultural differences is equally important. 
The young teacher may be aware that there are differences, but 
be totally ignorant of how wide a gulf exists. The relief check, 
matriarchal family structures, or distain for public authority 
are all “facts” that we know but why they are an accepted way 
of life is of greater significance. Data concerning these conditions 
are of limited value as a new teacher attempts to establish rapport 
with a class of eighth graders who prefer the street to the class- 
room. Knowledge to facilitate understanding must come from 
within the other culture. In brder to understand other outlooks, 
one must know about them, not as theory, but as working knowl- 
edge. This can be gained through personal, informal contacts as 
those briefly described: contacts that afford individual assessment 
of cultural values and a means for understanding and penetrating 
the language barrier. Only by gaining workable insights can we 
hope to prepare future teachers for “culture shock.” 
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Probably the single most significant cause of failure among 
teachers of the disadvantaged has been that they have not ex- 
perienced culture shock at the pre-service level. They have had 
little opportunity to learn to handle their personal feelings toward 
social groups other than their own. The large majority find 
themselves in the ghetto classroom on the first day of school to 
cope alone not only with the manifold anxieties common to the 
first actual teaching responsibility, but also with the emotional 
shock as stereotyped attitudes and internalized prejudices collide 
with groups of live children from another social class. 

If the teacher is not equipped for this confrontation, the impact 
causes various stressful emotional reactions depending on the 
individual — fear, hate, anger, pity — which may take control of 
his behavior toward the children. The results are well known. 
If a teacher does not give up after the first day or week or year, 
having few facts and understandings to help him behave ration- 
ally, he may “adjust” by relying upon his emotions to guide his 
relationships with his pupils. To cite one example, his own fears 
or ignorances may tend to cause him to classify all disadvantaged 
children as a fixed entity and not as individuals. It is not un- 
common to hear even the most experienced teacher remark 
categorically; “ ‘These’ children do not want to learn.” “You 
can’t smile at ‘these’ children.” “ ‘These’ children are physical.” 
It takes little conjecture to imagine the kinds of teacher behavior 
and consequent effects on children’s learnings which can be 
influenced by these and similar attitudes. 

The recommendation here is that as many as possible guided 
live experiences which require students to come to grips at the 
pre-service stage with their personal feelings toward disadvan- 
taged groups be incorporated into the existing programs of 
teacher education. 

Many things along this line have been tried and all seem to 
support this call for concerted comprehensive efforts throughout 
the total preparation period. Experimental programs carried out 
at Queens College during the past few years and at present have 
given attention with some success to helping students begin to 
reduce the anxieties of culture shock. 

Three Queens College Programs Move Into the Community 

The Harlem Student Teaching Program, for instance, required 
student teaching in the ghetto, gave more intensive supervision 
and included community experiences through two day bus or 
walking tours of neighborhoods. Scheduled stops were made at 
churches, stores, hospitals, welfare agencies, civil rights organiza- 
tions where students talked to leaders in charge about their work 
in attacking problems. 

At the School University Teacher Education Center (SUTEC) 
Public School #76, Queens, school and college cooperate to 
provide a school setting where all phases of pre-service prepara- 
tion take place including college courses. Students explore and 
study the community and survey places important for school chil- 

Dr. Urdang is Assistant Professor of Education and director of 
National Teacher Corps at CUNY Queens College. 



dren to visit. Special lectures on the community by the sociologist 
from the SUTEC Inquiry-Research staff are followed by bus 
trips through the district under the direction of the anthropologist. 
Students collect basic census data on school children and their 
families; they go to homes personally to invite parents to attend 
meetings at the school. 

The Queens College program of the National Teacher Corps, 
uses community orientation extensively with emphasis on services 
of the intern in the community. Corps members receive pre-service 
and in-service preparation in the disadvantaged schools. Coun- 
selling is provided to help students work through their feelings. 

Valuable as special programs are in providing guidelines for 
preparing more effective teachers of the disadvantaged, they 
usually reach only a limited few for a limited time and in them- 
selves cannot nearly meet the terms of this recommendation. 

Guidelines for Change 

The following guidelines for beginning to attack culture shock 
derive from the experiences of the Education Department at 
Queens College in the ongoing program as well as in the special 
projects: 

Culture shock must be recognized as a major cause of 
failure among teachers of the disadvantaged. It prevents 
some from accepting teaching assignments, others from 
staying on the job and many others from success in guid- 
ing children’s learning. 

Everyone engaged in the preparation of teachers should 
look at his own attitudes to see that he is not susceptible to 
culture shock. 

Required student teaching with disadvantaged children is 
essential. If a student can encounter culture shock and 
begin to work through his feelings in a situation similar 
to the first job situation, anxieties can be reduced sub- 
stantially. 

More intensive, personal supervision is advisable to give 
help and support during the culture shock experience. 

Psychological counselling should be available to help 
students in expressing their feelings more freely than is 
possible in the presence of the supervisor who also 
evaluates performance. 

It is essential that community experiences be provided in 
the pre-service period. 

Modification of existing course procedures might include 
field work, laboratory experiences or projects requiring 
contact with disadvantaged children on a one-to-one or 
on a group basis. This applies not only to education courses 
but courses in anthropology and sociology as well. 

Evaluation procedures to measure the efficiency of efforts 
at counteracting culture shock need to be built into the 
pre-service program. Hopefully, there will come a time 
when selection criteria for teachers entering the profes- 
sion will include relative freedom from culture shock. 

Graduate programs of teacher education can continue by 
providing seminars, lectures, projects aimed at helping 
in-service teachers deal with their feeling about people 
from a social class other than their own. 

Schools and colleges must cooperate in reducing culture 
shock among pre-service and in-service teachers. 

Until the American school as a whole ceases to reflect the society 
as it is and begins to concentrate more on the goals of social inte- 
gration and democratic pluralism, we in teacher education must 
take the initiative to find ways to keep culture shock in the middle 
class teacher from interfering with the learning opportunities of 
the disadvantaged child. 
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CULTURE SHOCK 

Discussants: 

Dr. H. Warren Button 
Dr. Abraham J. Tannenbaum 
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Mr. Bragle in his paper said that the disadvantaged 
SUMMARY spotlight the failures of the past for all. Culture 
shock might be defined as feelings of anxiety and being 
ened which leads to selective perception of the person in which 
he begins to see only the threat. He then begins to defend against 
the threat with whatever existing stance he may have at the time. 
The prescription for lessening the shock seems to lie in develop- 
ing basically creative people; ego-development for the teacher. 
This may be reached in two ways: through opportunities for self- 
discovery, through work on valuing. This must take place in a 
situation that provides a climate for change, that allows feedback, 
and that structures a systematic look at values. 

The second speaker. Dr. Gould, an anthropologist, noted that 
culture shock is a reaction to being immersed in a totally dif- 
ferent way of life. But, there is danger of applying “culture shock” 
to the disadvantaged because the term emphasizes cultural dif- 
ferences. Dr. Gould said he is not sure that such a concept applies 
to teachers either. It may be better to discuss reality shock in- 
stead. Reality shock of the school occurs because the formal and 
informal education has insulated many teachers from reality. 
There must be training in reality settinp and not merely adjust- 
ment training. Anthropology and sociology, although limited, 
can provide necessary intellectual tools for confronting reality. 
Supervised experiences in the reality setting to learn directly how 
to deal with it leads to two major prescriptions: direct experience 
in training in urban schools, direct experience in training in non- 
school environment. The nature and quality of the supervismnj^s 
most crucial. 

Mr. Lettis pointed out that culture shock can be reduced through 
informal experiences, basically, through an informal summer 
program that involves more than an exchange between middle- 
class and lower-class, but rather a direct confrontation with whose 
values rule. Courses dealing with minority cultures are no solu- 
tion. Part of student teaching in urban schools is also a failure 
since the texts don’t equip the student teacher and too frequently 
make invidious comparisons between disadvantaged and other 
learners. Student teachers may learn to survive but gain no real 
understanding. The nature of the exposure is crucial. 

Dr. Urdang observed that teachers have not experienced culture 
shock at the pre-service level. Having no rational structures for 
dealing with the shock when it does occur, they react emotionally 
with stereotyped attitudes. What is needed is to have guided live 



experiences incorporated into existing formal training. Hunter 
College attempts to provide critical insights into the background 
of the learner through trips, walking tours, and field work with 
small groups of pupils in school settings. Intimate contact is also 
provided when the student teacher is placed with other inexperi- 
enced teachers and supervision for both is provided. Training in 
community field work collecting census data from^ the com- 
munity as well as in community service are utilized in order to 
have the trainee become community oriented. 

Culture shock is the major cause of the failure of most teachers. 
Having student teachers work with disadvantaged children under 
intensive supervision, affording them assistance in examining 
their own attitudes and creating an environment for them to 
express feelings, should help to change behavior. Opportunities 
should also be afforded inservice teachers to continue their pro- 
fessional growth and to better resolve their feelings about the 
children they are teaching. There should be school and college 
cooperation, with evaluation procedures an integral part of each 
program. 

Dr. Button indicated that student teaching is obviously inade- 
quate. We’re still not sure what “culture shock” means. We’ve 
talked about many things, developed new cliches but relatively 
few programs have been established to prepare teachers to work 
in inner city schools. Directions are unclear and yet we know 
that we can’t stay still. 

Dr. Tannenbaum stated that lumping the disadvantaged together 
in terms of culture shock may be very harmful. There is the pos- 
sibility of many slum subcultures. Culture shock as the main 
reason for teacher disengagement should be studied. Formal 
training programs have failed. A variety of types of teacher 
trainee exposures to slum culture should be investigated. Change 
has to be internal. The thought that integration per se will reduce 
intergroup tensions may be amiss. Communication skills between 
teachers and pupils have to be improved: They must learn each 
other’s language. Is it possible to reduce **culture shock and at 
the same time maintain cultural plurality? What needs to be done 
on teaching main stream values? There’s a great deal of time 
spent in understanding the receiver, the learner, and neglecting 
the study of the transmitter. There is no comprehensive system 
of teaching alternatives. 



It wasn^t possible in the limited amount of time for 
REACTION panel members to explore in any great 

depth the problem of culture shock. Most of the presenters and dis- 
cussants viewed culture shock from the perspective of the teacher, 
that it was the teacher who had to be helped, somehow, to bridge 
the culture gap. I think the-inost important point raised was that 
the term culture shock might be a poor term and that we sub- 
stitute rather “reality shock” for teachers. I suppose what was 
most sorely lacking was the whole question of the “culture 
shock” of pupils going from their respective neighborhoods and 
culture milieus to the schools and being exposed to the instruc- 
tional program as an element of culture shock. It seems to me 
that until the focus is on the shock of the pupils coming into a 
school which is basically not geared to a reality interpretation, 
all efforts geared at either reality training for teachers or culture 
shock or what have you, is after the fact. For the way schools 
are presently established, neither the pupil nor the teacher is 
expected to deal with any tasks regarding reality and this seems 
to be the most gross oversight in terms of the whole question. 
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I should like to single out one aspect of this concern that tends to 
be persistent, pervasive and strongly resistant to change, namely, 
the stereotyped attitudes and beliefs about children in public 
schools whose origins are lowly, whose socio-economic status is 
poor, whose habits and mores stem from a sub-culture of other 
ethnic or racial orientation. Twenty to thirty years ago the now 
classic studies of Warner, Davis, Havighurst, and Hollingshead, 
documented the fact that preferential treatment was accorded 
children attending public schools in relation to the socio-economic 
status of their parents. Documenting this aspect of life in the 
school community has not caused such behavior on the part of 
teachers to disappear. 

There are many factors that contribute to the high degree of 
turnover of teachers in schools serving poor Negro and Puerto 
Rican populations. However, not least among them are the 
negative feelings and attitudes many young teachers communi- 
caio both verbally and in their relationships with their pupils. 
For, in the last analysis, it is the tone of the affective relationship 
between the child and teacher that affects cognitive development. 
The attitudes expressed in the behavior of a teacher may act to 
restrict or release the learning energies of pupils. 



Stereotyped Notions Lead to Failure 

Prospective teachers are familiar with the generalized state- 
ments about life in sub-cultures and in areas of big cities they 
have seldom, if ever, seen. I meet in my graduate college classes 
young people in their first and second years of teaching, many 
of whom repeat a kind of mythology about the children of the 
poor they teach that belies their college educations. I learn from 
them that poor Negro and Puerto Rican parents are not interested 
in education for their children, that the intelligence of such chil- 
dren is inferior, that the children have no interest in cultural 
experiences, that a teacher cannot teach the same skills or in 
the same way as she could teach middle class children. The de- 
pressed view of the children’s ability to succeed, held by the 
teacher, tends to reinforce the view the children hold of themselves. 
When we remember that schooling is the socio-economic escalator 
in American society we are again impressed with the fact that the 
operators of that escalator must be clear about their role and 
function as well as about themselves. It is essential that the escala- 
tor remain free of prejudice and s'xereotype. 

Dr. Brell is Associate Professor of Education and deputy chair- 
man of the Department of Education, Division of Graduate Studies 
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The present emphasis on the education of young teachers 
seems largely unsuccessful in developing the insight, stamina, 
and affective sets that make it possible to cope with their frustra- 
tion, disappointments, and failures resulting from their efforts 
to work with children of the poor. Their failure is often com- 
pounded when they confront children who have experienced an 
enculturation widely divergent from their own. 

Teaching is an extremely personal enterprise. The ability to 
establish significant human relationships is basic to the success 
of the teaching-learning process. If a teacher is inhibited through 
a host of false attitudinal sets and stereotyped notions about whole 
segments of the population he is doomed to failure. 

We in the colleges do not pay sufficient attention to this per- 
sonal side of teaching. I believe there are measures that can be 
taken both by colleges at the pre-service level and by public 
school authorities at the in-service level to strengthen and support 
teacher effectiveness in its personal aspect. I should like to suggest 
two approaches to the problem of dealing with the re-education 
of attitudinal sets of prejudice and rejection. 



Two Approaches to Developing Teachers as Authentic Persons 

I believe an essential part of teacher-education is to have the 
prospective teacher confront his own prejudices, ethnocentrisms, 
and stereotyped ideas about race, religion, poverty, and ethnic 
origins. Such procedure may include small-group discussion and 
sensitivity training related to the social realities present in the 
inner city school. Under the guidance of experts in group process 
the role of the teacher may be clarified for those about to enter 
the profession. By such means they may be aided to identify with 
that role in individual, personal but realistic terms. This dimen- 
sion is lacking from most programs of teacher education with 
which I am familiar. 

Second, I wish to suggest that the time has come to implement 
a program of support on the job by colleges as their graduates 
take up positions in the inner city schools. There needs to be 
developed a massive follow-up program, the joint responsibility 
of the Board of Education to back up the continuing education 
of young teachers. I see this as a program extending for a mini- 
mum of two years after taking a position as a new teacher. The 
thrust of the effort would again be made in small-group situations 
to deal with the problems of self-understanding so that feelings 
and attitudes of young teachers may get ventilated and, hopefully, 
re-oriented. Such a program holds the hope of generating a larger 
degree of classroom success for teachers who have continuing 
help in reassessing their own relationships. Thus, the process of 
projecting on to children and parents the teacher’s own inade- 
quacies may be reversed. The effectiveness of such a program is 
dependent on an adequate supply of trained personnel to serve 
as guides and leaders. 

Some such approaches as I have suggested would lead us in 
the direction of educating for responsible maturity young adults 
who are all too often confused by what appears to be a threaten- 
ing experience to them. 

I am moved here to quote A. H. Maslow’s definition of an 
authentic person “as one who by virtue of what he has become, 
assumes a new relation to his society. . . . He not only transcends 
himself in various ways; he also transcends his culture. ... He 
becomes a little more a member of his species and a little less a 
member of his local group.” What I have tried to suggest are 
measures which may lead in the direction of developing more 
teachers who as authentic persons are able to make a commit- 
ment to the effective education of inner city children. 
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In the most difficult schools one can find teachers who succeed 
in teaching their children effectively. In the worst slums there is 
a principal whose school spells hope for the children there. 1 
! have known such teachers and principals in Harlem 

ford Stuyvesant. Their formal preparation is not very different 
from that of their colleagues, although they have become very 
skilled in response to the need of the children. What distinguishes 
these people is their sense of purpose in their work, the infusion 
of energy they bring in achieving their tasks. 

Educators as Agents of Social Change 

Successful teachers and administrators in schools populated 
by the children of the excluded, the neglected, the poor, do not 
expect to remake the world in their schools, but they expect to 
influence the direction of events hy demonstrating what is pos- 
sible within the area of their assigned responsibility. They think 
of themselves as agents of social change. Striving for social change 
gives meaning and purpose to their lives. They have developed 
a conscience that will accept nothing less. In his lecture to teachers 
James Baldwin wrote: “. . . one of the paradoxes of education was 
that precisely at the point when you begin to develop a conscience, 
you must find yourself at war with your society. It is your responsi- 
bility to change society if you think of yourself as an educated 
person.” Administrators who organize the setting, and teachers 
who try to understand each learner and have mastered the knowl- 
edge required for effective teaching, hold themselves responsible 
for educational failures and weaknesses, not the children. They 
hold their own teaching responsible, the social system of the 
school, and the society which it reflects. What successful adminis- 
trators and teachers bring to the children of the hopeless is hope 
to affect their future. Hope is the boundary between belief in 
achievement and security and flight from death, the need for 
constant reassurance of being alive. 

It is not my intention to make people angry. However, it is 
unavoidable. The work of Sims and Sexton document what we 
— teachers have a conservative bias. If you find yourself 
growing angry,' ask yourself why you don’t get angry at the 
hideous neglect of children, the destruction of human dignity and 
life itself. I know of no way to change people’s attitudes except 
by changing the quality of their social experience and by estab- 
lishing an inconsistency between their beliefs and their feelings. 
There isn’t much I can do about your social experience. I can 
attempt to cross the threshold of your tolerance for inconsistency, 
and thereby perhaps win you to my attitude. In the process you 
may become angry. I’m sorry about that. 

The Relationships Between Hope, Alienation and Learning 

Melvin Seemen’s study on alienation establishes the impor- 
tance of hope if one is to learn. “To the extent that he feels 

Dr. Goldberg is Assistant Professor of Education at Hofstra 
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powerless to affect his future, he will not learn as well what he 
needs to know to affect it. And he will not be as interested in it— 
he may even reject it. To the degree that he expects to achieve 
his goal, he will attend to the associated learning ; to the degree 
that he values the goal, he will also be oriented to learn. 

Behavior centers around achievement and security. These de- 
pend upon hope, and hope rests on time. We seek goals, status. 
We plan. Our attitudes toward space, time, objects, and persons 
depend on predictability in which we believe. We have confidence 
and hope because we perceive an orderly relationship among 
space, time, objects, events, and persons. We perceive this world 
because we’re “in”. 

The Child’s Fight for Survival in the Slum 

The child of the slums perceives a different world. His is a 
world in which his survival skill is constantly tested. This is the 
one test in which he cannot fail. We are the authority that con- 
front him. We are the enemy, part of that bureaucracy he knows 
very well. If our world with its time, order, and values, is a bitter 
world — better another one filled with mutual aid, fellow feeling, 
reciprocity, autonomy, independence. It is natural that he should 
be antagonistic to our world and loyal to his. 

We must learn to see that world if we are to make contact. We 
should build perceptions where they have been so badly neglected 
that sometimes they appear atrophied. We should learn that 
school offers only one set of experiences, that these children have 
learned a great deal about out-patient clinics, the police, welfare 
services, and bureaucracy. We should not be surprised that they 
must sometimes choose either their friends or us, and that their 
friends is the wiser choice. We find that these children have 
tremendous adaptive strength, that motivation can grow with 
learning just as appetite often comes with eating. We should 
find that the children have individual worth. You cannot teach 
those you exclude as worthless. 

Change Curriculm to Reflect Interest in “His World” 

The curriculum will reflect the change in our attitude. In all 
the years that the story of New Amsterdam has been taught, have 
you ever heard the question posed, “When the Dutch arrived, 
didn’t that spoil the neighborhood?” Why not? If you were to 
list the heroes in the struggle for freedom in our land, how many 
would include Nat Turner? Denmark Vesey? Sojourner Truth? 
Why is that? When we tell the story of the conquest of Mexico 
by Cortes, why do we tell the story the way the Spaniards tell it, 
but not the way the Mexicans tell it? Is the study of Switzerland 
really more illuminating than the story of Africa or Asia? 

When we enter the children’s world, principals will allow 
flexible time schedules. All children will become visible to us 
with their individual sense of self worth. Because we shall see 
them individually worthy, we shall treat them individually, some 
more permissively, some in a more structured way, according^to 
their individual styles and needs. We shall teach as if each child 
will grow to affect change, should then fulfill our twofold 
commitment: to prepare for the little we know, and for the 
vastness that we do not. 

In Robert Redfield’s words: “. . . education, to us, exists to 
develop powers to deal with contingencies beyond our powers of 
prediction. Children are to be educated so as to find what per- 
sonal and cultural security they can find in the communities that 
now exist, and they are also to be educated to make, by effort and 
understanding, new integrations out of whatever pieces of living 
the future may bring them. The teacher today is both a perpetu- 
ator of an old integration and a builder of the power to meet dis- 
integration. If a paradox remains, it is not ^ one that I have in- 
vented ; it exists in the nature of modern life. 
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If we are to educate teachers to be effective in any community, 
with any children whose lives they touch, they must experience 
diversity — they need to understand the learning problems of the 
middle class child and his parents and they must be equally 
sensitized to those of the slum child. They need to know the slum 
child as an individual, as a member of a group, and as a part of 
the community by which he is affected. 

Young people coming from a comfortable, protective family 
environment have some rather stereotyped notions about the slum 
child and his family. To begin with, some of our future teachers 
have been so affected by television programs, the sensationalism 
of the press, and the anxiety of their own parents, that the thought 
of working in a slum school throws them into a panic. The notion 
that the poor child, particularly if he is Negro or Puerto Rican, 
either does not want to learn or is incapable of learning, is one 
that is hard to dispel even though it is possible to present scien- 
tific college classroom evidence to the contrary. College students 
do not differ from other adults; what they learn intellectually 
is not always accepted as a basis for action or reaction. 

Equally difficult to deal with is the deep conviction that poor 
parents, and especially if they are welfare recipients, are neglect- 
ful of their children and only minimally concerned about their 
well being. 

We know that prejudices, misunderstandings and undesirable 
attitudes are the result of lack of knowledge. The question then 
becomes that of the best way to transmit the knowledge needed. 
It is in the text books, but none of us needs to be told that the 
text book, lecture, or even the discussion approach cannot do 
much toward internalizing a positive attitudinal change. 

At New York University we are approaching the content of 
curriculum foundations, educational psychology and educational 
sociology with field experiences coordinated so as to vitalize the 
theoretical content. To illustrate, one of the group experiences 
which, in one instance, did a great deal to reduce the anxiety 
about travelling to a school in a disadvantaged area was a group 
trip which included a walk around the Hell’s Kitchen community. 
On the return, when students were asked about their impressions, 
it was interesting that the first responses were, “We were sur- 
prised, but we weren’t afraid — people seemed to be going about 
their business as they do anywhere else.” Now I hasten to add 
that this euphoric response had to be analyzed and evaluated 
in relation to a specific community, lest an equally erroneous 
assumption of “all’s well with the world” be substituted for an 
earlier generalization. Nevertheless, we were one step forward 
in allaying fear and anxiety. 

Subsequently, each student was assigned to one child, selected 
by the teacher, for what we have called a one-to-one relationship. 
This was planned so that the college student would spend a block 
of time, in what was to be a non-school fun activity for the child. 
This meant doing a variety of things depending on the student 
and child, from a simple walk around the neighborhood, visits 
to the student’s home, going skating together, to excursions to the 
airport, and so on. They were different for each student-child 
pair. Children were to be called for either at school or at home. 



and returned to their homes. There were many problems; some 
of our students were timid ; some children were shy ; many found 
it difficult to find times that were mutually convenient, and in 
some cases the parents of the children appeared to be resistant. 

However, even the problems that arose did a great deal to 
break stereotypes. The resistant parent usually turned out to be 
not disinterested or neglectful, but rather so truly concerned 
about her child that she was not willing to entrust him (or her) 
to a stranger. This was quite a revelation for our students whose 
own parents had expressed their protective anxieties. And when, 
in some instances, our girls were invited to come in and to visit 
in the child’s home additional insights were acquired. There were 
different learnings, no less significant, when the door was opened 
only a crack because in other homes it would have been too 
difficult to welcome the middle class stranger. These experiences 
have been rich grist for the mill of educational psychology theory. 

Concurrently, our students were doing intensive community 
studies under the direction of the sociologist on our instructional 
team, and they were really getting in up to their elbows — talking 
to community leaders, the storekeepers, the policeman on the 
corner, and anyone else who was willing to answer questions. 
As they learned the realities, the fears were minimized, and 
healthy, analytical attitudes appeared to be developing. 

The opportunities for exploring curriculum resources in these 
communities are obvious and the observation-participation school 
assignment made in the ensuing semester, in the same community, 
was relatively more comfortable and fruitful because of the inten- 
sive ground work that had been done. 

It has been my conviction that future teachers must be in- 
volved in the types of communities where they will be expected 
to teach. They cannot be thrust into a world with which they are 
unfantiliar and about which they have fears and distorted concep- 
tions, and be expected to succeed. Moreover, I do not believe that 
even student teaching at the senior level is enough. There must 
be a gradual and increasing induction to work in our city schools. 
While we are hopefully working on all fronts to correct the social 
ills that affect the schools, we must give young teachers the back- 
ground they need for effective work wth children. 
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In teacher training we are anxious to foster positive attitudes and 
behaviors but if we are realists we must accept the fact that we 
will work with people who possess negative attitudes and we must 
be ready to accept this fact of life. 

Suggestions for Improving Teacher Education Programs 

A project sponsored by the college should be set up so that 
the student teachers, beginning teachers, supervisors, and college 
faculty members can work together to help in teacher training and 
to help culturally different children. 

Adequate communication is essential at all levels therefor^ 
members of the education, foreign language, psychology, and 
sociology departments of the university should be given the time 
and opportunity to work harmoniously with the director and 
other members of the project such as the social worker, doctor, 

nurse, and neighborhood aides. 

Participation should be planned and implemented by means 

of an orientation workshop. . 

Student teachers and beginning teachers should meet periodi- 
cally with personnel from inner-city schools. 



attitudes were manifested by a few of the personnel involved, 
due in large measure to inadequate preparation. 

Since the children involved in the summer remedial program 
are from the local public schools it is essential that the teachers 
in the summer project be supplied with pertinent information and 
that information be fed back to the public schools in Septembe^ 
Operation Northwest appears to have been successful. We 
feel that this was due in part to the fact that no college stu^nt 
was involved in the teaching of the children unless she had 
prior experience either in our Reading Center cr in local elemen- 
tary schools. We did use students who had no prior field experi- 
ence in the arts and crafts and in the physical fitness programs. 

Expected Outcomes 

Because our students are given a strong liberal arts back- 
ground as well as professional preparation, and because we are 
a small college, the faculty, supervisors, and students have oppor- 
tunities to meet frequently, to discuss problems and practical 
procedures to be followed in implementing the theory presented 
in classes. When college students are doing practical work with 
culturally different children in a structured situation such as 
Operation Northwest, theoretical knowledge can be put to good 

' ^Students in basic psychology and developmental psychology 
should be given many opportunities to work in a one-to-one rela- 
tionship with culturally different children, to administer intere^ 
inventories and to correct reading and arithmetic achievement and 
diagnostic tests. These experiences seem to make the students 
eager to study more about the social and emotional problems of 

inner-city children. j . i j 

If the orientation workshop is well-planned and includes com 
sultants in the fields of reading and arithmetic who understand 
problems of inner-city children, beginning teachers should mani- 
fest positive attitudes in working with small groups of children 
under guidance from supervisors. 

If throughout the summer the neophyte teachers have oppo^ 
tiinities for daily meetings with college faculty, supervisors, and 
master teachers, they will develop positive attitudes toward their 
future profession and toward children from different cultural 

backgrounds. „ , . 

If the college invites key personnel to all advisory meetings 
and asks these people to participate in orientation, then the on- 
going evaluation of the program should show not only better 
preparation for the teachers of the culturally different, but also 
improvement in attitudes and behavior patterns. 

We are speaking from two years’ experience in Operation 
Northwest, a non-sectarian remedial and enrichment program for 
children in the most depressed area near our college, located 
about 45 miles from New York City. Many of those who par- 
ticipated as beginning or student teachers sent unsolidted 
of gratitude for having participated in the program. They ^ked 
to return for further help in guiding culturally different children. 

The positive attitudes of the college faculty, the personnel and 
the students who helped in so many ways, seemed to carry over to 

the children involved in the program. 

I quote from a section of the report of the local public school 
system to the State Education Department ESEA Report— 1966: 
“A perusal of the data sheets suggests that the youngsters 
performed well in the program, enjoyed the classes, snowed 
improvement in reading, had excellent attendance, im- 
proved their attitudes toward reading and its importance, 
and developed warm relationships with the Sister and the 
staff. It is the personal belief of the writer that above and 
beyond the educational achievement shown within the six 
week program, the gains of the youngsters in terms of 
making satisfying relationships with teachers and experi- 
encing the high level of motivation towards learning and 
enjoyment of learning were more than significant to these 
youngsters.” 



Bases for Recommendations 

Beginning teachers who have not worked previously with inner- 
city children can cause traumatic experiences and can experience 
traumas themselves. 

Operation Northwest, a summer remedial and enrichment 
program, has convinced us that when college faculty, super- 
visors, student teachers, and beginning teachers have positive 
attitudes toward one another and toward the job at hand, results 
are usually shown in positive behavior patterns which extend to 
the children served. 

Two teachers, of a total of 40 master or assistant teachers, 
were not flexible enough to work with culturally different chil- 
dren. They tried to force their middle-class standards on these 

children. . , * 

An orientation workshop was found to be essential so 
the college faculty, the personnel engaged in the project, and the 
children selected for remedial help and cultural enrichment 
might benefit. 

Guidelines for Implementing Programs in Teacher Education 

There should be ample opportunity for meetings with master 
teachers, beginning teachers, student teachers, and neighborhood 
aides before teams are formed to work cooperatively in the train- 
ing of teachers of the culturally different child. Unless the mem- 
bers of each team are compatible, unnecessary conflict will result. 

Faculty and students in education, psychology, sociology, 
and Spanish language classes should participate to help culturally 

different children. , 

There should be an understanding with the agency responsible 
for funding. We were told to shorten our orientation workshop. 
This was a mis take. In spite of all the pre-planning, negative 

Sister Rose Augustine is Professor of Education and director of 
Operation Northwest at Brentwood College. 
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It was the consensus of the participators that cer- 
SUMMARY elements in the training of teachers of the dis- 

advantaged must prevail in order to achieve upward mobility for 
their eventual pupils, as well as feelings of self-realization on the 
part of neophyte educators. The features essential in optimum 
preparation of starting teachers involve the cooperation of both 
college and local school personnel. 

The former must provide its students with induction of skills 
beginning in the junior year, at the least, and correlated with 
disciplines in the liberal arts college. It should be accepted that 
courses in anthropology, psychology and sociology are a sine qua 
non in their training, basically to eliminate prejudices founded 
on stereotypes and to inculcate attitudes leading to realistic, 
professional commitment. Administrators from public schools 
of the inner city, experienced teachers, community activists, 
parents, remedial reading specialists, social workers, guidance 
counselors, et al, should be invited to participate in frequently 
scheduled forums, with ample opportunity provided for inter- 
action, exploration and understanding. 

Responsibility of the university should not end upon the entrance 
of its students into the teaching field. It must provide a liaison 
between its protected environs and the challenging actuality of 
the classroom. There should be continued supervision allied with 
that contributed by public school personnel for at least the first 
two years, during which period the fears of the neophyte concern- 
ing classroom control, command of skills, and establishment of 
a viable learning climate will be constantly combatted and, hope- 
fully, eliminated. 

Master teachers and administrators in local schools must co- 
operate in engendering proper attitudes, in providing flexible 
opportunities for instructional experimentation, and in encourag- 
ing appreciation of the cultures of disadvantaged pupils. The last 
is of primary importance for, without this, the cry emanating 
from slum schools will be misunderstood or ignored. If this rein- 
forcement is not provided, pressures arising from varied com- 
munity sources v/ill immobilize the young teacher in pre=con- 
ceived stereotypes and confirm his doubts concerning ability to 
cope with classroom control and communicate meaningfully all 
that he had planned to impart. 

His colleagues and supervisors, moreover, must enable him to 
realize that the fundamental need of the disadvantaged child is 
identity; only after this has been established can the youngster 
be led to achieve. Sequentially, the teacher must offer sensitivity, 
hope and strengthening compassion. Only when mutual accept- 
ance has been contracted on both sides can lec.rning and teaching 
begin. The profound challenges inherent in the teaching of the 
disadvantaged can be overcome primarily through the sus- 



taining assistance of university personnel and classroom col- 
leagues for the beginning teacher. Left prematurely to his own 
uncertainties and untested methods, the neophyte will founder 
and, perhaps, leave the school system, convinced that children 
of low socio-economic background cannot learn and that he 
cannot teach. 



DCArTiniu problems of adjustment in attitudes facing the 

REACTION middle class teacher entering a slum school are 
real and significant factors influencing his professional compe- 
tency. It is equally true that every individual at the start of his 
chosen career does so with mingled fear and hope of success. 
His approach is blended with realities and fantasies, with pre- 
conceptions and innocence. These factors play a particularly po- 
tent part when the new position involves a daily confrontation of 
the individual vis-a-vis a group across a wide gap of cultural 
differences. The new teacher, so lately a student, needs all the 
help he can receive. This must come in the shape of intensive prep- 
aration, on-going support, and episodes of encouraging success. 
Much has been said of the responsibility of educators in changing 
their attitudes towards minority members of lower socio-economic 
groups. This is an indisputable necessity. More comment should 
be made regarding the contribution which the inner city com- 
munity can offer in helping the neophyte teacher achieve his 
hopes for self-fulfillment and social contribution. Frequently, par- 
ents of disadvantaged students have, in frustration and despair, 
labeled the young teacher inferior, unsympathetic, and incapable 
of performing a competent job. Thus, even before he has started 
his new duties, he is confronted by on-going conflicts and pres- 
sures in which he has played no part and for which he has had no 
personal responsibility. The beginning teacher may be hampered 
by his so-called middle class origin; but he may be equally and 
humanly nonplused by the a priori suspicions with which he is 
greeted by vocal members of the community in which he hopes to 
serve effectively. While a young teacher must bring dedication 
and commitment to his profession, he also requires reinforcement 
from the parents of the children who constitute his class. 

There must obviously be a meeting of minds, and an understand- 
ing of goals, between faculty membeis of inner schools and the 
parents within the community. Name-calling, frustration, abuse 
are non-productive abrasives regardless of the corner from which 
they emerge. In order to create a viable climate vnthin n'hich 
instruction can be effective and learning accomplished, all par- 
ticipants (the university, parents, civil rights leaders, local school 
boards, administrators, and teachers) must strive towards abat- 
ing grievances and work towards a better rapport so that chil- 
dren, who are the primary focus, will be helped towards maxi- 
mum improvement. 

The young teacher should enter the classroom as fully prepared 
as it is possible to make him. Attitudes engendered in the home 
often affect the learning capacity of the young. Where parents 
reinforce the good will and authority of the teacher, and expect 
their children to enter the classroom as a haven of learning, the 
chances of pupils’ profiting from instruction are that much the 
greater. The past has shown us that immigrant children were 
confronted with prejudices — not as vast and deep-set, perhaps, 
as present vitiating antagonisms — but they were aided in over- 
coming these by the positive attitudes of their parents towards 
education. It is to be hoped that this approach will emerge in 
coming days so that the new teacher, trained and oriented towards 
genuine professional commitment, will be enabled to accomplish 
the goals that the university, the school system, and the parents 
all wish for their children. 
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Research of compensatory education for the disadvantaged 
points to the urgency of helping children learn how to learn. It 
is a need for all children who will be citizens in the twenty-first 
century. They probably will be forced to relearn their occupa- 
tions several times during their working years. If they and their 
world are to survive in that age they had better develop a flexible 
exterior and a hard core of personally tested values that will 
provide stability. 

To produce such citizens we need dedicated, sensitive 
teachers who have learned how to learn. 

Why the Need for Sensitive Teachers? 

If children are to learn how to learn, the intermediate steps 
of learning must be personally satisfying, if not always fun. For 
a teacher to guarantee minimal satisfaction he must be sensitive 
to the psychological and social needs of his students. A teacher 
needs sensitivity in sorting the clues to identity thrown off by 
any student every day. 

^{fc want to educate people who will live in that future world 
about which we know so little today. Programed learning and 
its teaching machines do a superhuman job of helping students 
ingest available information but it takes a sensitive human 
teacher to influence the developing human. It takes a teacher 
who is sensitive to group dynamics and the psychodynamics of 
its individual members to make respectable use of small group 
educational procedures. 

We want education for all of our children, including those 
who are culturally different from the teacher. Education for cul- 
turally different children is a flexible education, drawing deeply 
on innovation and daring. It takes a teacher who is psychologi- 
cally sensitive to himself and his students to provide such an 
atmosphere. 

What is Sensitivity Training? 

Sensitivity training is a procedure that: 

increases the number of hypotheses one can make as to why 
someone behaves as he does, individually or as a member of 
a group, at a given moment or over a longer period of time ; 

increases one’s openness to data, and hence the amount of 
data one can collect that supports or refutes these hypotheses ; 

increases one’s ability to weigh evidence impartially rather 
than attempt to “prove” oneself “right” ; 

increases one’s ability, on the basis of collected evidence, to 
change one’s own behavior in relation to the other person 
or group’s behavior ; and 

increases the likelihood that one will endlessly engage in the 
reformulation of new hypotheses and their subsequent testing. 

Sensitivity training for teachers does not. happen easily as a 
result of reading or attending lectures. It involves intimate, in- 

Dr. Clark is Assistant Professor of Education at CUNY Hunter 
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ternal, personal changes. Such changes occur most readily in 
small group discussion where a teacher has the opportunity to 
experience what he wants his future students to experience. 

Sensitivity Training for Teachers 

Small group discussion aimed at sensitivity training has a 
limited and ready-made focus. Discussion centers on the contact 
a teacher or teacher-in- training has with individual children and 
groups of children. 

The leader in such a group should be someone who has had 
a good amount of training in understanding individual ^d group 
psychodynamics. He should also have had specific training as a 
group discussion leader. The leader of such a group helps its 
members stay close to such questions as: how the trainee felt 
when in contact with a grou*^ of children or a child and what 
the trainee did that mieht have stimulated the catviully ob- 
served child behavior. The leader would encouraee the group 
to ask the kind of questions that help set up hypotheses and then 
gather data. Finally, the leader would run a constant parallel be- 
tween what is happening to the individuals and group in me 
training room as compared to individual and groups of children 
in the classroom. 

For example let us look in on a sensitivity training group 
with ten trainees and a leader. Mrs. Smith reports an experience 
in a school located in a low-income neighborhood. A fistfieht 
broke out between two boys. The fight caught everyone s atten- 
tion and interrupted the teacher’s lesson. 

In the training group, another member. Miss Perez comments 
that lower-class kids fight more with their hands than middle 
class kids do. Mrs. Smith disagrees. Miss Perez says she should 
know because she grew up in a slum. Mrs. Smith says she knows 
from having seen plenty in her privileged neighborhood. The 
rest of the group is quiet. The atmosphere is tense. The leader 
asks the group to try to say what is happening at this moment. 
He asks if anyone sees the parallel to the incident being pre- 
sented by Mrs. Smith. He asks what he as the teacher-leader 
should do now that will help maintain a learning atmosphere. 
Discussion touches on values and attitudes, individual and group 
psychodynamics, and it presents an on the spot example of peo- 
ple learning how to learn. The leader is acting in part as a 
teacher-model. 

The teacher-trainee from this group goes to his teaching job 
with this internalized experience providing a reservoir from 
which he can draw strength to seek alternatives to the repres- 
sive teacher behavior we all see too often in the classroom. 

Evaluation of Training Procedures 

At the Educational Clinic of Hunter College in the Bronx, 
we are now training teachers-to-be in such small groups. We 
realize that we have a responsibility to constantly evaluate our 
training procedures and change them accordingly. The research 
job is big and painful. 

Less formal evidence from our students in training is not so 
painful. Their most common response tells us that their eyes 
are open wider, some of the stars are gone from them, and they 
begin to see themselves as professionals providing a difficult but 
most essential service to humanity. 

Disadvantaged youngsters have the most to gain from this 
or any procedure that provides superior education. Concrete, 
every day classroom experiences kindled by a sensitive teacher, 
seduce the youngster into learning how to learn. He develops 
such abstract skills as hypotheses formulation and data collec- 
tion because these learning skills are recognizably connected to 
his life. 
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Many teacher education programs recognize and expose trainees 
to the newly accumulated knowledge about the causes, effects, 
and possible remedies of educational disadvantagement. Tradi- 
tional course offerings in academic and professional spheres can- 
not induce the behavioral and attitudinal changes that a middle 
class teacher trainee must experience in order to effectively teach 
the disadvantaged. 

Suggestions for improving teacher education programs for 
the disadvantaged: schedule each teacher trainee for a session 
aimed at sensitizing followed by periodic follow-up for support 
and encouragement; provide a controlled environmental setting 
for such training, within which each participant is encouraged to 
become deeply involved and discussion is free and open. 

We must expect the classroom teacher to be a leader in the 
classroom and in the larger community. Simply professing a pro- 
fessional posture is not synonymous with the acquisition and 
application of the sensitivities and skills necessary to guide and 
direct changes in social relationships required in providing qual- 
ity education to all, especially the disadvantaged. 

Behavioral and attitudinal change, that may accompany an 
exposure to knowledge, cannot be left to chance. We must actively 
pursue that change through programs and devices not now an 
integral part of teacher education programs through opportuni- 
ties for deep personal emotional involvement of trainees. Only 
by deeper involvement can the resistance to change of behavior 
and attitude be overcome and greater readiness for change be 
induced. 

Traditional classroom settings cannot provide opportunity for 
participants to be introspective or to openly discuss new ideas 
that challenge long held attitudes, beliefs and prejudices. An 
atmosphere that encourages self-searching and change cannot be 
created in three 50-minute classes for one semester. Only a con- 
trolled environment for a sufficient length of time can be sup- 
portive of this type of training. 

Time and Place 

A training period of two weeks in a controlled environmental live- 
in setting is minimal. 

A dormitory facility open to men and women or a place away 
from the main campus, such as a retreat, hotel, or camp, is ad- 
visable. Facilities for small and large group meetings and total 
group dining, recreation and lounging is recommended. 

Conditions 

Training must be apart from any diversion and must be planned 
to create a safe setting within which exploration of feelings about 
self and others can proceed with a minimum of cultural restraints. 

A participant should be involved to a point where he feels it 
important to become an accepted member of the group and to 
help work out solutions to the group’s problems concerning pro- 
viding quality education for the disadvantaged. This is also, at 
the moment, his problem. 

An atmosphere of permissiveness must be developed at the 
training session within which it is possible for individuals to ^ 
examine their own behavior, ideas and motives, particularly as 
they relate to the poor, Negro, and indeed all disadvantaged, more 
objectively than normally and to accept help and criticism from 
others without defensiveness. This mirror of self must begin to 

Prof. Ganeles is Associate Professor of Education and associate 
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reflect a new image based on empirical data, scholarly presenta- 
tions and improved methods and materials of teaching the dis- 
advantaged. 

Once the participants are receptive to the goals of training, 
opportunity should be given to begin application of new behavior 
and attitudes through preparation and trying out of methods and 
materials in a supportive climate. This is where the training ses- 
sion begins its transfer from the controlled environmental setting 
to the classroom. 

Participants 

Although such training may take place at any time during the 
preparation of students for teaching careers, it would be best to 
conduct the training program just prior to student teaching. 

Groups may be inter- or intra-disciplinary, but should be co- 
educational and biracial. 

Size of group should not exceed viable limits. Twenty to fifty 
have proven to be best to accomplish training goals. 

Program 

There is no single formula for success. There are, though, certain 
guides that have contributed to the success of SUNYA’s program. 
The initial portion should stimulate deep examination of self on 
the part of each participant, concerning his own attitude, behavior 
and beliefs about poverty, and the poor. Design the program so 
that each individual may, in a free give and take climate, discuss, 
question and challenge his own attitudes, his middle-class values 
as absolutes for all class groups, his.possible complacency, smug- 
ness, contempt and fears in his relations with people of poverty. 
At best it should lay bare the real self of the participant or, at 
least, make the participant receptive enough to listen and discuss 
further. Next, the program should present specific scholarly 
information designed to enforce, on an intellectual, empirical 
level, newly emerging attitudes to enable teachers to work more 
effectively and knowledgeably with disadvantaged youngsters. 
Finally, the training program must aid the teacher in developing 
plans, methods, procedures, and techniques and in finding appro- 
priate materials which give him the means by which to implement 
his newly acquired attitudes and behavior. 

Evaluation 

As an integral part of the training, give the participants the re- 
sponsibility for determining the session’s direction by identifying 
the problems and making plans for solving them. Depending on 
the size of the group, all may participate in evaluation or repre- 
sentatives selected by the group may meet periodically for such 
purposes. The value of group responsibility and involvement for 
progress and outcomes cannot be overstressed. 

Follow-up 

When teachers are sent to inner-city schools, they run into the 
“establishment” which can easily discourage the trainee and ne- 
gate any change in attitude or behavior. Follow-up may be ac- 
complished by bringing the group together once a month for a 
full day back in the safe, supportive climate of the group to 
provide support, encouragement and a continuing opportunity 
to explore, exchange and discuss relevant materials concerning 
teaching of the disadvantaged. 

Expected Outcomes: 

1. Sensitive teachers, aware and understanding of the needs and 
limitations of disadvantaged youth, and capable of effectively 
teaching them. 

2. Teachers knowledgeable and skilled in making curriculum 
relevant. 

3. Teachers with concern for and ability to build young people’s 
self-image. 

4. Teachers who can encourage the disadvantaged to find a 
meaningful connection between school and their lives. 
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One important aspect of teacher education that needs further 
study is the preparation of teachers for adequate handling of the 
phenomenon of change. The several aspects of teacher education 
that emphasize change in the curriculum, change in role percep- 
tion of the teacher and of the learner, change in the notions of 
how instruction is truly individualized, have not effectively ex- 
plored how newcomers to the profession may enter a world where 
these aforementioned changes may serve to threaten individuals, 
or even whole school systems. 

In a suburban community on Long Island, a pilot project was 
initiated last year to explore the possibility of using sensitivity 
training to change the noted lack of ability of the several levels 
of the community to communicate with one another effectively. 
Four adult community members, the school superintendent, three 
teachers, and seven eleventh grade students engaged in a T-group 
experience. T-group is a process developed by the National Train- 
ing Laboratories, a subsidiary of the NEA. It is defined by Benne 
and others as follows: 

A T-group is a relatively unstructured group in which indi- 
viduals participate as learners. The data for learning are not 
outside these individuals or remote from their immediate expe- 
rience within the T-group. The data are the transactions among 
members, their own behavior in the group, as they struggle to 
create a productive and viable organization, a miniature society ; 
and as they work to stimulate and support one another’s learning 
within that society. Each individual may learn about his own 
motives, feelings and strategies in dealing with other persons. 
He learns also of the reactions he produces in others as he inter- 
acts with them. From the confrontation of intentions and effects, 
he locates barriers to full and autonomous functioning in his rela- 
tions with others. Out of these he develops new images of poten- 
tiality in himself and seeks help from others in converting poten- 
tialities into actualities. 

Each individual may learn also about groups in the processes 
of helping to build one. He may develop skills of membership and 
skills for changing and improving his social environment as well 
as himself. In the T-group, the objective is to mobilize group 
forces to support the growth of members as unique individuals 
simultaneously with their growth as collaborators. Influences 
among peers are paramount in this learning process. Members 
develop their own skills in giving and receiving help. They learn 
to help the trainer or teacher as he assists in the development 
of individual and group learnings. 

Dr. Roberts is Professor of Education and director of the NDEA 
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The National Training Lab lists the following five factors 
as most important objectives of human relations sensitivity 
training : 

Self-insight. 

Better understanding of other persons and awareness of one’s 
impact on them. 

Better understanding of group processes and increased skill 
in achieving group effectiveness. 

Increased recognition of the characteristics of larger social 
systems. 

Greater awareness of the dynamics of change. 

A training laboratory tries to create a climate encouraging 
learnings, understandings, insights, skills in the areas of self, 
group and organization. 

An analysis of the process of T-group reveals its relationship 
to the total complex of the process of change. The rationale 
indicates that before change can take place effectively, people 
affected by such change must learn how to interact with each 
other so that greater productivity may result as the change takes 
effect. From this experience, a present research project was 
evolved and is now in operation. How can a classroom setting be 
changed so that interaction between the student and teacher, and 
student and student may give everyone an opportunity to provide 
maximum performance of all involved in the educational process? 

Such a change necessitates new role concepts for both teacher 
and student. The teacher must move from a highly directive 
person and leader to one who becomes a more highly integrative 
leader, one who readily accepts statements of choice, differences 
of opinion, and suggestions for new ways of proceeding within the 
classroom setting. The student too must move from one who seeks 
to develop thinking patterns convergent with those of the teacher 
or those he feels are the pacesetters of his peer group to one who 
is not afraid to express divergent thinking. His role becomes more 
creative, less limited in response pattern, more original. He, too, 
must exhibit behavior that recognizes differences, and willingness 
to accept responsibility for suggesting new ways of proceeding. 

Changes such as those suggested above may threaten both 
teachers and students. T-group training in self-awareness, in 
ability to listen to others, to see how others perceive you and 
how you rightly or wrongly have perceived others, is one possible 
way to handle the threats posed by change. Hilda Taba points out 
that the classroom climate to be developed must include: a) the 
capacity to identify with people from different backgrounds within 
the community, avoiding or overcoming stereotypes that hinder 
real ur derstanding of and respect for others; b) the self-security 
that permits one to be comfortable in differing from others; c) the 
openmindedness that examines the opinions and ways of others 
with reasonable consideration and objectivity; d) the acceptance 
of changes that adjusts as a matter of course to new ways and 
events; e) the tolerance of uncertainty and ambiguity without 
anxiety; and f) the responsiveness to democratic and human 
values. 

T-group should allow for a greater degree of achievement of 
these objectives. The very essence of sensitivity training calls 
for the development of personal attributes and abilities to cope 
with elements in the environment that are inhibiting the teaching- 
learning process. 

What this paper is suggesting, then, is that further research 
in the nature and process of change is mandatory if climates that 
will promote change in the most positive and profitable sense 
are to be established in the school setting. Other techniques, such 
as Beliak’s work on the language of the classroom, and Shapiro’s 
use of ego therapy in the classroom, must be investigated if we 
mean to produce teachers who will be prepared to do more than 
perpetuate an educational system that has revealed its short- 
comings. 
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NUMMARY Although the members of this panel possessed dif- 
SUMMARY fgj.gnt styles and presented their contributions from 
different frames of reference, essential agreement was manifested 
even before the discussion period ensued. On the whole, the 
panelists indicated that sensitivity training would develop an 
openness to data and an ability to engage in a search for new 
hypotheses. It was generally recognized that a gap exists between 
affective and cognitive learning. All the discussants seem to 
agree that the question of “Who am I?” must be answered and 
that this answer should be dealt with in process. “Who am I?” 
therefore becomes a question that should be responded to in rela- 
tionship to one’s past, one’s present, and one’s future, to one’s 
disappointments, successes, aspirations, talents, disabilities, and, 
very importantly, in relationship to one’s impact on others, and 
the receptivity to the impact of others on oneself. 

The discussion began with several questions. How do we teach 
children? Do we develop an aspect of our sensitivity training in 
the children? Should we help teachers raise questions related 
to various phases of sensitivity training? Does the teacher who is 
sensitivity trained serve as a teacher or a clinician? Does she 
recognize that when there is tension, learning is not facilitated? 
Questions were raised concerning the fact that although programs 
have changed, the change has been very gradual. The question 
was raised, also, whether there is so big a difference between 
teaching the disadvantaged and the advantaged. It was argued 
that all sensitivity training should be linked to the classroom, 
and it was further argued that when this occurs the person who 
has sensitivity training runs into difficulty with the establishment. 
The discussants argued that sensitivity training should be task 
oriented from the beginning. One of the panelists indicated the 
essential agreement with this but that he was concerned with 
the pressure of large group instruction. Another panelist indicated 
that the size of the group would be a non-essential ingredient but 
then came back to the question of the establishment and how 
does one effectively change the setting. One of the panelists indi- 
cated with some pleasure that a school superintendent encouraged 
the program and implied that the concern in respect to establish- 
ment is too greatly stressed. It was urged, also, that it is neces- 
sary to develop a systems approach in order to have more time to 
include sensitivity training. Allied to this was a statement that 
sensitivity training could be integrated into all college courses 
but the panelists had differences of opinion on the advisability of 
this. 



The essential agreement evidenced by the congress 
was quite encouraging. One wondered, however, 
whether the panelists were presenting their data through too 
favorable a filter. The indications of basic change in outlook, 
attitude, and even in personality seemed to be too quickly 
attained. Particularly is this so if one compares these changes 
with the very slowly attained results of psychotherapeutic proce- 
dures. It may perhaps be argued that these changes occur in 
specific areas of concern and that, therefore, less time is required 
than that ordinarily given to psychotherapy. While this possibility 
exists, some doubt may be expressed that results in basic atti- 
tudes can be lasting if the sensitivity training is not pervasive 
in nature. If this is so, then sensitivity training should be both an 
intensive and a prolonged process. The presentations of the panel- 
ists failed to meet both of these criteria although each panelist 
indicated acceptance of one or the other. The panelists agreed 
on the necessity for continuing support and perhaps this 
in-service-like support could serve as a necessary crutch for a 
failing skill. Certainly the time element involved in sensitivity 
training should continue to be considered and reconsidered. 
The panelists, discussants, and members of the audience seemed 
generally aware of the possibility that sensitivity training may 
lead to difficulties with the various establishments. Means for 
coping with these difficulties were not explored. Unless coping tech- 
niques are developed as an extension of sensitivity training many 
young teachers will find themselves in precarious positions. Even 
the students of these young teachers will discover that they have 
been encouraged to involve themselves beyond a fashionable 
level of commitment and, if their teachers draw back because of 
the establishment disapproval, this disappointment will be trau- 
matic. The question also arises whether the sensitivity trainers 
do not work out of their own establishments, and that they, 
too, are hampered by the fact that they have yet to develop 
techniques for coping with the establishments that are their 
employers. Unless they do develop these techniques, the work 
that they are doing can effect no real change. 
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Tho experience of living in poverty, removed from the modern, 
streamlined communities of mid-twentieth century America, is 
shared hy most Indian and Mexican-American children. The 
rate of unemployment and job insecurity is high, as it is among 
all non-white groups in the United States. Thus, many have 
argued that the problems of school children raised in the homes 
of the non-white poor are similar. What these groups have in 
common is their relationship to the dominant society, a relation- 
ship that has been variously described in psychological, economic, 
and political terms. The similarities are greatest in the external 
relationships of these groups; once one attempts to discover the 
internal structure and organization of life among the Navajo or 
the Southwest Mexican, significant and pervasive differences 
emerge, particularly in comparison with Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans. 

The significant fact about the American Indian and many 
Mexican-American groups is that they have lived on their lands 
prior to the ascendence of the “Anglo.” Therefore, they were not 
propelled into the mainstream of American life as individuals, or 
small immigrant groups. Though social contact exists between 
individuals of the dominant and the minority communities, these 
groups evolved significant contacts as adjacent communities, 
tribes, or even nations. 

The Indians and the Mexicans in the States have developed 
their culturally patterned existence before the industrialization 
of North America, a heritage of contemporary relevance. In dis- 
cussing the frequency of extended families in these groups, or the 
deep religiosity of many Indians, knowledge of an agrarian and 
non-technological culture is necessary. 

In a recent study of Mexican-Americans living in Tucson, 
Henderson found that the social life of the families he studied 
(who represent a considerable range) still consisted in visiting 
with their kin only, a pattern strongly at variance with the social 
life of Anglos in that city. The crucial importance of the grand- 
mother in the life of the Navajo child is another of numerous 
examples illustrating a pattern of family life of greater similarity 
to peasant societies in Asia and Africa than to urban America. 

The American Indian has been resistant to entering the main- 
stream of American life to a greater extent than any other group, 
including the Mexican. The manner in which cultural continuity 
is assured by America’s red men varies considerably from region 
to region, and tribe to tribe. The Senecas of New York State, for 
instance, can easily pass for white, when dressed in their city 
clothes, while few of the Southwest Indians would ‘pass.’ Never- 
theless, both groups have active tribal and religious lives scarcely 
understood by members of the dominant society. 

Dr. John is Associate Professor of Psychology and Education at 
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What is the educational significance of the existence of low 
income communities, characterized by enduring and distinct 
cultures? Education and the acquisition of English hy children 
raised in these communities has been the key feature of govern- 
mental policy for the past hundred years. Americanization, a term 
which rankles the first Americans, could be achieved, government 
officials and educators have argued, only if the common language 
of the country becomes the language of choice of all of its citizens. 

Methods for accomplishing this aim have changed during the 
last 100 years; however, a basic belief, first developed in the 
19th century, is still fundamental to educational policy with 
Indian and Mexican children: the sooner they learn the English 
language the better off they are going to be. 

The language barrier is cited as a major obstacle in employ- 
ment, in eligibility for technical and college education, for indi- 
viduals raised in non-English speaking American communities. 
To equip them better for job security in a society where manual 
jobs are disappearing, the pressure for developing communica- 
tion skills in English is rising. 

Project Head Start is one recent example of an educational 
program, which among non-English speaking groups has, as its 
primary focus, the teaching of English to preschool children. 
These programs are staffed, on the whole, by teachers whose 
native language is English; consequently, the language of the 
classroom is English. 

But the assumption that children who acquire and shift to 
English during their earliest years will be academically success- 
ful in contrast with those who learn English at a later age, is 
(luestioned. In a study I have recently completed, comparing 
story retelling performance of children of varied ethnic back- 
grounds. English speaking Navajo children frequently gave 
poorer performances than those who spoke only Navajo, even 
though the latter came from families with fewer material advan- 
tages. 

An important finding was reported by Henderson, in a study 
mentioned earlier, when comparing two groups of six-year-old, 
Mexican-American children. The high-potential children in this 
study were characterized by higher language scores in English as 
well as in Spanish, than the low-potential children. The reciprocal 
relationship, so frequently posited between speaking mostly 
Spanish, and very little English, was not confirmed in his investi- 
gation. Research workers and educators are reporting observa- 
tions that a high level of development of the child’s native tongue 
is a good preparation for school success in English. 

A new goal for Indian and Mexican children has been pro- 
jected by several educators. The aim is the development of ^a 
bicultural and bilingual educational system. Such an approach is 
in its infancy. In the meantime, teachers in training can be helped 
to become more effective with non-white, non-English speaking 
children by understanding, first of all, how their own culture is a 
determinant of their behavior and influences their ability to cope 
with cultural variations. Survey courses in social sciences leave 
them, in most instances, fascinated intellectually, but otherwise 
unchanged. Generalizations are of little practical help in working 
with the linguistically and culturally different child. Glib catch- 
phrases are of no help at all. Programmatic innovations in teacher 
education are needed. The failure in educating the non-excep- 
tional low-income child is just one of many indications in this 
regard. Recommendations aimed at improving teacher prepara- 
tion in working with disadvantaged children, who are culturally 
different, have been made by many. Without comprehensive and 
joint planning on the part of educators, behavioral scientists, the 
articulate representatives of the Indian and Mexican communities, 
and the children, new approaches, however well-intentioned, are 
bound to fail. 
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Last summer a teacher in a Head Start program had an unusual 
honor bestowed upon her by a five-year-old. He invited her to a 
Friday night rumble because, as he put it, “When I have my own 
gang I want you to be in it — so, you’d better come on Friday to 
see what we do ! ” The teacher explained that she — “Ummm — errr 
— ” had another engagement. Understandably, the neophyte 
rumbler was quite upset about her not accepting his invitation! 

I am not advocating our mass attendance at rumbles, but this 
anecdote reflects the basic reason for this conference on the dis- 
advantaged. We, who pay lip service to “Let each become all he 
is capable of being”, do not empathize enough with these children 
to know where to start with them in school so that a sequence 
of steps toward effective citizenship can be initiated. 

If middle class teachers are to work successfully with cul- 
turally different children, they must have certain basic informa- 
tion on and teaching experience in these children’s areas of 
greatest need, namely: self-concept improvement, language and 
vocabulary development, skills development, enrichment ex- 
periences. 

A teacher education program — utilizing lectures, field trips, 
instructional materials, observation of and experiences with chil- 
dren and direct contact with their environment — can provide the 
basic teaching skills for each area. 

Self-Concept Improvement 

Children who are not wanted, not talked to, and then discriminated 
against in their contacts with the mainstream of society grow up 
with a poverty of the spirit that does not nurture the desire to 
learn. If teachers are to acknowledge this fact, they need socio- 
logical, historical, and economic background information about 
the culture, presented by knowledgeable representatives of na- 
tional, state and local public and private sources, as well as by 
members of the culture. 

A second need is direct contact with the environment. Last 
yes.’o Geneseo Migrant Workshop participants spent a day visit- 
ing a farm and migrant camp and another helping recruit children 
for summer schools. This year’s participants will work with mi- 
grants in the field and live, briefly, in the camps. 

Lastly, now that teachers have some cognitive and affective 
bases for understanding these children, they can learn about 
ways of improving the self-concept, like taking pictures of the 
children for use on bulletin boards, having them write or dictate 
stories, accepting them, etc. 

Language and Vocabulary Development 

Often, these children have their own language patterns, e.g. “Ah 
is Henry” for “I am Henry”. Teachers can be educated to under- 
stand the importance of this language pattern to the child’s se- 
curity and to build upon it (not criticize it) by utilizing activities 
like language pattern games and mock television programs, thus 
developing language patterns for communication outside their 
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culture. The children still return home and say **Ah is Henry”, 
but will use the more generally accepted “/ am Henry” when the 
social situation requires it. 

Vocabulary or concept development techniques must be dem- 
onstrated, for many teachers tend to assume that these children 
understand the meaning of words like house, bathroom, lawn, etc. 
One teacher, who showed migrant children a picture of a lawn 
rake, found that they politely registered blank expressions. It is 
indeed unlikely that they had ever seen or used a lawn rake in the 
lawnless camp environment. If vocabulary is to have meaning, 
teachers must provide real experiences (see, touch, use) for 
visualizing what the words represent. 

Conversely, teachers must understand the children’s vocabu- 
lary. Hiptionaries (word-equivalent charts) developed by chil- 
dren and teacher are excellent for helping the teacher “dig” the 
language and for expanding the children’s vocabulary. 

Skill Development 

The children’s pattern of failure caused by lack of successful skill 
development in reading, writing and arithmetic makes it impera- 
tive for teachers to be able to ascertain where children are in 
these skills and to guide them step by step. Utilization of games 
and of content in skills which is adapted to the children’s world 
make learning meaningful and fun. 

In reading, short walks followed by discussions provide excel- 
lent source material for experience charts that children want to 
read because the material is about them instead of colorless ficti- 
tious characters in readers. Solving and making up problems in 
arithmetic about experiences they are likely to have (baking, 
constructing) make infinitely more sense than meaningless repe- 
tition of examples like “2 plus 2”. 

Enrichment Experiences 

Often, these children have not had experiences we take for 
granted, like visiting the supermarket or bank. Helping teachers 
select such experiences and then discussing educationally sound 
procedures for incorporating them in the school program will help 
assure maximum benefit from them. 

* * * 

The goals of the teacher education program for the four areas 
just described can be best achieved if the following experiences 
are an integral part of the program. 

Observation of use of recommended procedures. 
Utilization of these procedures with children under the 
guidance of consultants (art, music, reading, etc.) 
Examination and use (or adaptation for use) of the latest 
instructional materials. 

This brief look at an education program for teachers of culturally 
different children focuses on what will most effectively equip the 
teachers with essential background information, methods and ma- 
terials. In addition, tape recording all lectures and then making 
tapescripts of them is an invaluable aid to the teachers who then 
can have a handy reference when they need it. Also, these tape- 
scripts can serve, as instructional materials for future teacher 
education programs. 

Lastly, no program is complete without evaluation by the 
participants and directors. Throughout, there must be adjustment 
to suit the group of teachers attending. Subsequently, when the 
teacher^* are in their communities working with the children, 
evaluative visits should be made by the directors and periodic 
evaluations written by the teachers. These evaluations should be 
carefully studied so that future teacher education programs can 
be improved and, consequently, so that culturally different chil- 
dren can be better served. 
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Teacher education programs traditionally have been concerned 
with the preparation of teachers to teach children. ^ 
recently have they begun to prepare teachers to work with dis- 
advantaged children. With this new emphasis, teacher education 
institutions must focus on different concerns, explore a vane y 
of teaching-leaining strategies and help initiate and promote new 
directions in teacher education. 

The prime goal of teacher preparation programs is developing 
able and effective teachers of children-not just developing teach- 
ers to teach Negro children, Indian children, Appa achian white 
children or Puerto Rican children. While specific knowledge of 
a subculture is vital to success in teaching children of the sub- 
culture, general attitudes toward understanding any subculture 
are prerequisite. 

Among crucial concerns are: 1. training auxiliary Peysonnel; 

2 development of special competencies through internships, held 
experiences and student teaching; 3. development of diagnostic 
skills and principles; 4. development of techniques which help 
produce positive self concepts. This paper will elaborate on 3 

and 4. 

Diagnostic Skills and Principles for Differentiated Education 

Among causes of inappropriate teaching strategies are poor selec- 
tion of content and materials, inadequate approaches, poor teac 
ing-learning atmosphere and lack of systematic and continuing 
diagnosis of learning needs. Effective teachers build curriculum 
and instructional materials on analysis of data gathered from and 
about their charges. Teachers learn to diagnose by diagnosing. 
During student teaching, prospective teachers can be reqmred 
to observe children in a specific teaching-learning situation. They 
can then apply to that real situation what they have learned in 
their education courses by selecting activities, experiences and 
materials for the problems diagnosed. 

Theoretical course work hopefully helps them to understand 
learning needs of children, environmental conditions from which 
they come, social problems they have as a result of traumatic 
social experiences, exposure and other negative influences. 

How do teachers begin diagnostic inquiry? Open-ended ques- 
tions are often used to tap ideas, concepts and feelings stu ents 
may have on problems. They provide an unstructured stimulus 
that will not cue the students to an expected response. Student 
responses can be secured by speaking into a tape recorder, written 
composition, or through class discussion and socio-drama or 
through an interview with the child or his parent. 

Assessment of the pupils’ background of experiences, the way 
they feel about school and themselves, the values they hold and 
their unmet needs which impinge upon learning, are a ® 

the gestalt of diagnosis. Diagnosis becomes part of every teaching 
act Ind a basis for planning the next differentiated learning expe- 
rience. Daily diagnosis and feedback are needed to Jj®*P 
reared in one subculture to develop strategies with children in 

another subculture. . 

Mrs Williams is curriculum consultant at the Educational Re- 
sources Center of Bank Street College of Education. 
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How can comprehensive and individual diagnosis be conduced 
when a teacher has 25 or 30 children with whom to work? One 
answer may be the efficacious employment of non-professionals 
who will free the teacher to do more diagnosing and developing 
of strategies. 

Development of Positive Self-Concepts 

Some disadvantaged Negro children reflect severely damaged self- 
images. The full restoration of positive self-images remains the 
Achilles heel of the teaching profession today. Only recently has 
the importance of ego development in the education ot all children 
become recognized. The importance of this to the educationally 
disadvantaged is greater because there seems to be a larger pro- 
portion of seriously damaged self-concepts among this group. 
Ideas of self among the disadvantaged group seem to focus on 
four main themes, the first of which is failure. The children s 
strongest feeling of failure centers around school, the testing 
ground in which all children attempt to find a degree of adequacy. 

It is possible for a child in elementary school to discover that he 
can learn, that he can enjoy learning. Unfortunately, many chil- 
dren in inner city schools discover that they cannot learn, and it 
they become convinced that this is true, it will become a fact. 

The second theme is alienation from people. Many education- 
ally disadvantaged children are aware not only that their parents 
are failures, but that they are burdens on their parents and are 
frequently not wanted. This concept may result from inferences 
on the part of the child, but many times parents will express the 
idea by words. Alienation by their own age mates, especially 
rejection by their more privileged peers, is just as devastating. 

A third theme is that the unsuccessful student usually sees 
himself as a victim in many life situations, seldom getting the 
chance he deserves. These themes, feelings of failure, victimiza- 
tion and alienation, frequently lead to a fourth theme, hopeless- 
ness, that there is nothing worth preparing for. 

How can teachers help students build positive self-concepts? 
They can learn to provide opportunities for pupils to participate 
jointly and equally with the teacher in making important de- 
cisions. Teachers can provide opportunities for students to learn 
from experimentation and from one another rather than directly 

from the teacher. ^ ^ 

Organize curriculum around manipulative experiences with 
which pupils can have success. Success will partially depend on 
the teacher’s knowledge of the pupil’s ability .vel. Finally, an 
atmosphere which is not hostile or threatening, but which is stim- 
ulating, fair and purposeful should be provided. 

Some Recommendations for Implementation of These Concerns 

Aside from the changes in content suggested in the afore- 
mentioned discussion, some innovations in the total structure 
of teacher education programs seems to be indicated. One of thpe 
might be a teacher internship program. The idea of an internship 
program is a current one and has been presented in different ways 
by various teacher educator institutions in the metropolitan area. 

The foregoing, then, are two of the critical concerns ^)j|ch 
ought to receive immediate attention by institutions committed 
to the preparation of teachers. With adequate techniques in diag- 
nostic skills and principles, the teacher should be able to execute 
the concepts of differentiated education and achieve a new dimen- 
sion of relationship with her pupils. In the process of helping 
children to develop positive self-concepts, the teacher must first 
understand himself as a person. If he does understand himself, 
the dual process of strengthening his ow. ego as well as the 
child’s ego will be accomplished. With this arsenal of strategies 
and techniques available, hopefully the teacher can help md^ 
viduals and groups work and grow to the highest levels of their 

innate abilities. 
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CONCERN FOR PEOPLE 

TEACHING ETHNIC GROUPS 
PUERTO RICANS 

Reverend Joseph P. Fitzpatricki S. J. 



Education is an American institution. It “makes sense” within the 
framework of American life. To people who do not share that way 
of life, our educational style may be puzzling, bewildering, some- 
times offensive. To make our education more effective, “better,” 
we need insight into the background from which the Puerto Rican 
comes, to understand more clearly “what things mean to him” 
so that we may explain to him more clearly “what things mean to 
us.” This may throw light on the way they react to the education 
we are so anxious to provide for them. Knowing their culture we 
may be able to offer educational services in such a way that Puerto 
Ricans will accept the gift, with respect for the giver. 

What gives life the “sense it has” to a Puerto Rican is different 
from what gives life the “sense it has.” for us. He knows the simple 
joys of the human family, the birth of a son, the baptism, the 
respect of children, the sense of being a man or woman within 
the framework of roles that he has learned from father or grand- 
father, of providing for a wife, of caring for the elderly, of bring- 
ing his daughter as a virgin to marriage. He knows the troubles 
of the human family. He is familiar with them on the Island ; he 
feels them more sharply when he moves to New York. He has 
learned from folklore, not from books or teachers, how to relish 
the joys and cope with the troubles of existence with dignity. He 
has learned to face trouble with a sense of God’s providence. “If 
God wills it,” is as common a phrase on Puerto Rican lips as is 
the phrase on American lips: “Someone ought to do something 
about it.” 

In the presence of joy or trouble the Puerto Rican is keenly 
conscious of one all pervading resource: his family. The brother, 
the cousin, the compadre, the parish priest, the storekeeper make 
the difference between pain or pleasure, between death or life. 
The hopes and crises of human life have led the Puerto Rican to 
weave around himself the protecting net of human loyalties of 
people who will always “be there.” In knowing what to do, on 
whom one can count, a man enjoys prestige and respect. He is 
one on whom people can depend. For a child to become a man 
or woman, it means responding to these traditional values. Per- 
sonal relationships are central to the lives of Puerto Ricans. They 
distrust systems; organizations are mysterious; but they feel 
confident and at home with the compadre. 

We teach him differently, to develop himself, to aspire to 
advancement in American life, to compete — even against friend 
and relative— to “get ahead”. To the Puerto Rican, this can 
introduce confusion and bewilderment, can frighten and repel. 
Any attempt, therefore, to provide educational services, to open 
the way to our way of life, will be in danger of serious difficulty, 
if it does not take account of this pattern of personal relationships. 

The stability of this traditional family does not depend on 
“togetherness” in an American sense, but on clear understanding 
of roles, of expectations. By doing what is expected of a man, a 
woman, a son, a daughter, the Puerto Rican enjoys the satisfaction 
of being a good man, a good wife, a good child. The key to this 
stability is a virtue that Puerto Ricans call respeto. The English 
word “respect” does not really catch the meaning. Respeto means 
understanding what is expected of me as a husband, wife, or 

Reverend Fitzpatrick is Professor of Sociology at Fordham Uni- 
versity. 
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child; in carrying out obligations in the complicated network of 
personal loyalties described above. Husband provides support and 
authority because he has respeto; wife is faithful and properly 
submissive ; child is dutiful and obedient. When this fails, family 
conflict and possibly disorganization are on the way. 

The Puerto Rican child comes to us in the presence of a mas- 
sive change of roles; he comes from a system where respeto is a 
basis for personal honor and prestige, into a system which not 
only disregards it but actually challenges it. Self-reliance, com- 
petitiveness, aggressiveness are the keys to success in American 
life. This problem of cultural transition is not new to Puerto 
Ricans. It is a familiar problem to the immigrant people who 
came before them. But it strikes the Puerto Rican when the 
patterns of assimilation through occupation are shifting rapidly ; 
when organized activities, public and private, are inescapable; 
when educational preparation is crucial to survival. How to enable 
the Puerto Ricans to maintain their social stability while they 
pass through the process of assimilation is a problem which taxes 
their resourcefulness as well as ours. 

The Puerto Rican child faces the complicating problem of 
race and color in a way no other newcomers, even Negroes, have 
had to face it. The Puerto Rican has been aware of people of 
every variety of color from completely white to completely Negro. 
In ordinary social relations he never averted to a person’s color. 
If a man were upper class, the Puerto Rican expected that he 
would be “white” although some of the “white” people in the 
upper class were darker than people who were not called white. 
If a man were poor, he might be any color. At social gatherings, 
around the neighborhood, people of all different shades mingled 
together, took each other for granted, married and had children 
of noticeably different color. Discrimination on the basis of color, 
as it prevails on the mainland, is something the Puerto Rican 
would not understand. As classes begin to shift in Puerto Rico, 
the Puerto Ricans face the problem of redefining what color 
means. Will it continue to mean nothing; or will they slip into 
an American pattern of discrimination? 

In any event, when they come to the mainland, they become 
immediately aware of a problem of color as they have never 
known it. They arrive when the civil rights movement is at its 
height, creating a conflict about integration centered in the school 
which the Puerto Rican does not understand ; and imposing pres- 
sures for participation which leave him bewildered. 

In the presence of these human experiences, if we can learn 
what our way of life means to the Puerto Ricans, we may be able 
to help them become part of it more smoothly and more peace- 
fully. 
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TEACHING ETHNIC GROUPS 
PUERTO RICANS 

Sister Francis Maureen, O.P., Ph.D. 



From our day-by-day contact with Puerto Ricans in their home 
environment has emerged a picture which may prove helpful, 
i In sharing our knowledge with you, we shall simply and sincerely 

I describe Puerto Rico and its inhabitants as we have observed 

i them. 

To describe a people by categorizing their strengths and their 
weaknesses seems to me to lack objectivity. Who can say for ex- 
ample that sensitivity to others’ feelings is a weakness or a 
strength? And yet, this is an important Puerto Rican character- 
istic which can be misunderstood. Puerto Ricans are highly 
perceptive of the harmony between one’s words and deeds. No 
words can convince them of sincere interest in them and love for 
them if actions prove otherwise. The slightest air of superiority 
is fatal. 

This sensitivity is manifested in their use of the word “simpa- 
tico.” If identified by Puerto Ricans as “simpatico” a person has 
won a stamp of approval. Such a person has shown more than 
empathy, rapport, etc. He has manifested the true meaning of the 
word “sympathetic” : a feeling with and for others. “Una maestra 
simpatica — a sympathetic teacher” will gain the spontaneous and 
simple devotion of her Puerto Rican pupils. 

This type of teacher will truly appreciate the Puerto Rican 
awareness of their rich Hispanic culture and will strive to deepen 
it. 

Those who work with Puerto Ricans and who have noted their 
quick acquiescence to any request may not see in this what it is: an 
unwillingness to hurt. “Si, si — yes, yes” or “Como no — why not” 

Sister Francis Maureen is Professor of Education and Academic 
Dean at Molloy Catholic College for W omen. 



sound like very gracious expressions until they begin to lose some 
of their power. Waiting in vain for fulfillment may be aggravating. 

Seeing in this habit of conduct an expression of innate courtesy, 
the teacher who truly understands the Puerto Ricans will not be 
so quick to condemn. On the contrary, she will try to channel 
the quixotic Puerto Ricans into the world of realism. 

The efficient American may find it difficult at times to under- 
stand the seeming lackadaisical attitude of the Puerto Ricans. 
Before attributing the little consciousness of time and the indif- 
ference to appointments to laziness, the teacher will be more 
effective if she understands the basic reason for this so-called 
“manana spirit.” 

Living in Puerto Rico, with no need to plan for winter fuel or 
clothing, has led Puerto Ricans to be perfectly satisfied with days 
and ever.iS as they come. Tropical climate requires an approach 
to living that quick Northerners may not comprehend. It is almost 
a method of self-preservation. 

Puerto Ricans are extroverts, lively, happy, and self-assured. 
They are quick to laugh and sing. As pupils they are active. These 
are highly desirable characteristics. But here in the States these 
same children are soon put on the defensive. Even the English 
they first learn is of this street, defensive type. 

The sensitivity and closeness of the Puerto Rican children is 
noticed in the classroom when a newcomer is among them. When 
the teacher gives instructions the “veteran” quickly translates 
lest the newly-arrived be at a loss. 

It is impossible to tell all there could be and should be said 
in a paper of this limited size. Many questions will remain un- 
answered. 

Even if the questions were available this would be easy. What 
is not easy is to instill in teachers and social workers a love for the 
people which stems from understanding. Only a person with 
love in her heart will really be able to educate Puerto Rican 
children. 

A final word to those who work with Puerto Rican children. 
It is of prime importance to consider more carefully than usual 
the individuality and personality of each student. The distinctive 
note of nationality must not be uppermost in the teacher’s mind. 
Rather, it is his humanity that merits first consideration. It is 
imperative that the teacher believe firmly and practice sincerely 
the first proposition of the American preamble: All men are 
created equal. 
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TEACHING ETHNIC GROUPS 

Discussants: 

Dr. Leo J. Alill’nas 
Dr. Richard Trent 

Dr. George E. Blair 



Our panel did not make very astute analysis of the 
SUMMARY problem of mis-education and non-education of dis- 
advantaged students, nor did they offer specific recommendations 
which would significantly ameliorate the educational problem 
which they attempted to describe. Presentations by the panel 
members and the general discussion that followed, were basically 
commentaries on the obvious, stated in very shallow and super- 
ficial contexts. 

It should be noted that confusion, a shortage of empirical data, 
and a recently developed enthusiasm for practical ideas were 
characteristic in the discussions of our knowledge of the educa- 
tion of Americans who are classified as “disadvantaged.” There 
seemed to be no solid agreement about the identity of the students 
for whom education is not working. Such students were variously 
called “culturally deprived,” “disadvantaged,” “underprivileged,” 
etc. All categories, however, included a disproportionate number 
of Negroes, Indians, and Puerto Ricans. 

Educational gimmicks such as “extra support” classes, tender 
loving care,” and “substitute mothers and fathers,” will not 
suffice, nor are they adequate substitutes for quality integrated 
teaching and quality integrated learning. 



American educators do know how properly to edu- 
REACTION ^j| children, even children of the non-vocal 

economically “disadvantaged.” Do American educators have the 
inclination and resources to do this worthy educational task? 
Political, social and economic considerations dictate to educators 
in power positions that Americans classified as “disadvantaged 
should be kept uneducated, disenfranchised, and non-competitive. 
Scholars such as John Coleman, Kenneth Clark and others have 
meticulously documented the situation. 

We must replace the “social worker” and “do-gooder” concepts 
which have permeated the establishment and not lend support 
to the incompetent educational prophets of status quo, despair 
and doom. The American education system is amenable to, and 
indeed desires, change, and it is up to its educators to make 
changes. 

The concept of education which this writer advocates is composed 
of generous portions of competence, responsibility and compas- 
sion. 

American educators must utilize their competencies to educate 
properly all of the children of all of the people for efficient and 
effective life in the greatest democratic country in the history of 
the world. They must make tough decisions and be willing to 
accept the consequences of their decisions and acts. Finally, but 
fundamentally, educators must have compassion for all human 
beings that is comparable to their competence and sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

In summary, the writer issues this open challenge to each reader 
and thinker. Join the army for institutionalizing positive educa- 
tional change in order that the “Great Intellectual War” can 
be rapidly and successfully won, and the “Great Society” 
achieved. Lone warriors are doomed to defeat; only together 
can we win a war we cannot afford to lose or compromise. 
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CONCERN FOR PEOPLE 
SELECTING STUDENTS 
Mrs. Lodema Burrows 



! A basic concern for persons selecting candidates for admission to 
t programs designed to prepare teachers of disadvantaged 
i dren and youth would be a carefully formulated concept of what 
; a good teacher is. Teaching is not a series of prescribed acts to 
be measured in terms of frequency of occurrence or omission. 
Barbara Biber of Bank Street College of Education suggests that 
good teaching is the nexus of relationships taking shape from the 
way general goals and ideals are adapted to the particularity of 
given situations. Good teaching, then becomes a series of balances 
adapted to varying conditions. A good teacher is one who can 
affect balances in relation to the varying needs of children. 

What Should We Assess? 

A candidate should be a person who can perceive and accept 
children as they are; can relate to children; can understand them 
psychologically; can work out an approach to the socializ^ion 
of children ; can develop an approach to learning which is 
relevant; can be a model of adult authority; and can internalize 
a subjective reaction to teaching. 

It is generally agreed that both knowledge and understanding 
of life styles and social conditions of disadvantaged children are 
necessary for a teacher to reach and teach such children. The 
candidate, then, could be studied, through a variety of instruments 
and techniques, to determine his range of acceptance of persons 
dissimilar to himself, the kinds of child behavior he tends to 
accept and reject, the degree to which he differentiates, the bases 
upon which he differentiates, and the extent to which acceptance 
is conditional or temporary. 

One can ascertain his degree of empathetic sensitivity to 
child-levels of feeling, emotion, or conflict; his awareness of the 
child-levels of thinking, capacity, or impulse; his spontaneous 
reaction to children; his degree of ease ; his modes of communica- 
tion; and his levels of connectedness, as these factors relate to 
children who may be different from him in life style. 

It would be important to assess the context in which the can- 
didate sees behavior; his cultural conditioning; the social class 
influences which he brings with him ; his motivational basis ; the 
degree to which he stereotypes children or labels behavior ; his 
conception of the socialization process; his values and goals; his 
ability to provide for response to individuality. 

What is his concept and quality of the authority figure role? 
His subjective relationship to teaching is shown through his 
description of the ideal teacher-figure. We can ascertain his 
motivation for teaching, his degree of ego involvement, his satis- 
faction-dissatisfaction with teaching experiences, his concept of 
his role as a teacher vis-a-vis his relationship with his parents. 

Techniques for eliciting responses should be varied. At Bank 
Street College of Education the ad missions protocol involves two 

Mrs. Burrows is an advisor and research associate at Bank Street 
College of Education. 



interviews, a projective instrument, a personal essay, an adniis- 
sions application, reference letters, and a transcript. From such a 
complex process candidates who show promise of successful work 
with disadvantaged children can be tentatively identified. 

The initial interview is exploratory, both on the part of the 
candidate and on the part of the college. The interviewer answers 
questions the candidate has about the program, drawing in er 
ences from the kinds of questions asked. Questions about ex- 
periences with children in teaching and/or working situations are 
revealing of the candidate’s attitudes about children. 



The Peace Corps Sv'iidrome 

Such interviews have indicated that there may be a phenome- 
non which has been given the name “Peace Corps Syndrome. 
This syndrome is characterized by a recognition on the part of 
the candidate of a need for teachers to work in ghetto schools, 
a commitment on the part of the candidate to use a portion of his 
life in the service of others, and a conviction that the inequalities 
which exist in the national culture can be changed most quickly 
through improving the education of disadvantaged child^n. No 
studies have been conducted to determine the relationship be- 
tween those candidates exhibiting the Peace Corps Syndrome 
and the quality of the teaching itfhich they ultimately do. 

The second interview probes into the psychological and socio- 
logical make-up of the candidate; relationships to parents and 
siblings, to teachers and peers, to the larger society; motivation 
for teaching, attitudes toward authority, responsibility, and ability 
to assume a professional role. 

A group interview may also be utilized. A number of 
didates meet with faculty to discuss training to work in dis- 
advantaged schools. The group situation gives the applicants a 
chance to be viewed in group interaction providing a setting in 
which candidates can demonstrate awareness of group dynamics, 
response to other persons, and response to semi-stress situations. 

The Cartoon Situations Test 

The college also employs a semi-structured technique for assess- 
ing aspects of personality pertinent to the teaching process. 
This is called the Cartoon Situations Test, an instrument designed 
to predict behavior in one area— the teaching of young and 
elementary school children. The appUcant’s responses to a series 
of cartoon situations are organized around four major topics: 
his conceptual background ; probable quality of his relationships 
with children and with adults; concept and probable enactment of 
the authority role ; and personal qualities. 

The fourth technique— the personal essay— provides a sub- 
jective tool for exploration of the candidate’s likelihood of success 
in working with disadvantaged children. His system of values, 
degree of flexibility-rigidity, and personal insight suggest the 
appropriateness of his understanding such work. 

While no absolute criteria exist for the selection of candidates 
to work with disadvantaged children there are certain indications 
of probable success. Each criterion must be considered as a range 
within which good teaching can fall. The candidate who tends 
towards openness, receptivity, intellectual curiosity, empathy, on 
the appropriate ranges would have a higher index of probable 
success than a candidate who exhibited tendencies toward the 
ends of the continuum. No one candidate is likely to combine all 
the desirable characteristics. It is probable that all the desirable 
characteristics have not yet been identified. The person responsi- 
ble for selecting students has to rely not only on interviews and 
instruments available, but on his finely tuned intuition to help 
him discover those students who show most promise for becoming 
effective teachers of disadvantaged children. 
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The title “teacher” carries with it a variety of role expectations 
that is often overwhelming to the new teacher graduate. She was 
able to verbalize very well what was expected of her and she 
seemed to maintain that children need more teacher support 
in the classroom. In the classroom, however, she is unable to 
translate her verbalization into practice. 

The wide range of role expectations also presents a problem 
to those of us who must develop the criteria for selection of 
teachers. What qualities are most important and how do we 
identify these qualities. 

Also, do all pre-service teachers require the same types of 
experiences which most of us seem to assume that they do. 
Witness the course requirements and state certification require- 
ments. The practice seems to contradict our own advice to 
teachers. 

The problems suggest that we go beyond the interview or 
attitude measure which most of us use and de.’elop a procedure 
for selection of candidates which is more closely related to the 
teaching role. 

Such an instrument might not only help us evaluate the 
candidate, but it might also help the candidate make a decision 
before she completes most of her course requirements, experi- 
ences student teaching and decides it is not for her. 

The agreement for criteria to set up such an instrument 
should not be too difficult. Most principals and superintendents 
are asking for teachers who are able to control large classrooms 
of children, be sensitive to their needs and translate the curricu- 
lum into changed pupil behavior. 

In the Syracuse Urban Teacher Preparation Program, di- 
rected by Dr. Ernest J. Milner, we have attempted to solve the 
assessment problem through the use of a modified interview in 
which the intern is asked, “What is the most embarrassing in- 
cident you can remember about yourself?”, and two tasks 
developed by Dr. David Hunt, Dr. Bruce Joyce and Mr. Gerald 
Weinstein. 

In the communication task the candidate attempts to teach 
a lesson which he has prepared about the federal government’s 
systems of checks and balances of power. The student is George 
Lopez, a 30 year old Venezuelan immigrant of below average 
intelligence, who is employed as a waiter. “Checks and balances” 
happen to be the next topic in his citizenship class. 

The role player and an observer rate the candidate’s per- 
formance in terms of strength and sensitivity which will be 
explained later. 

The classroom control task more closely resembles a teach- 
ing situation and consequently carries more weight in decision 
making about a candidate’s assessment. 

In it the candidate meets a sixth grade class, role played 
and rated by three staff members and two observers. Her in- 
structions are to; (1) acquaint the class with you; (2) define 
clearly the limitations of the classroom in terms of behavior; 
(3) give an overview of what you hope to accomplish. 

Mr. Lesniak is associate director for instruction in the Urban 
Teacher Preparation Program at Syracuse University. 



The strength factors sought are an ability to initiate struc- 
ture through the arrangement of elements of subject matter, 
classroom routines and individuals. The ability to remain con- 
sistent in statements and behaviors, the ability to organize ideas 
in a sequential process and the ability to maintain self control 
during an exchange of obscenity between two pupils. 

The sensitivity factors sought are an ability to seek and 
utilize pupil feedback, the exhibition of empathy and com- 
mendation as forms of pupil support, the use of language, which 
is neither above nor below the pupil frame of reference, and 
an overall attitude impression of warmth. 

The rating sheet's are constructed on a fifteen point scale 
for each item in such a way that composite scores may be ob- 
tained in one of four groupings. A candidate may be evaluated 
as: (1) strong-sensitive, (2) strong-insensitive, (3) weak-sensi- 
tive and (4) weak-insensitive. The strong-sensitive group is the 
most successful in the classroom and the weak-insensitive is 
the least successful. 

From two samplinas of 12.'S candidates each, eight strong- 
sensitives were identified in sample one and eleven in sample 
two. In our selection we then go to the highest ratings of the 
strong-insensitive and weak-sensitive groups. 

It is at this point that the assessment procedure now becomes 
a diagnostic instrument. We can focus on candidate weaknesses 
before she enters the classroom. 

The system is not foolproof. We misgrouped seven out of 
twenty-one candidates the first year and three out of nineteen 
the second year. We determine errors in grouping by the candi- 
dates initipil performance in the classroom. 

In assessing both liberal arts graduates and graduates of 
teaching programs it is difficult to detect candidates with student 
teaching experience. 

Most of our misgroupings have resulted in the strong-sensitive 
group. These people were later assessed as strong-insensitives. 

The question of reliability seemed to be resolved when the 
second sample of candidates were asked to repeat the control 
task. Very insignificant differences were observed between the 
first session and the second session of the control task. 

Early results of this task approach are satisfying and a larger 
sample will be collected in the coming year. 

We feel that this task approximates teaching more closely 
than any interview or paper and pencil inventory. 
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Discussants: 

Miss Alyce Jean Kennedy 
Dr. Gerald Leinwand 

Mrs. Regina Barnes 

j 

t 

j The participators explored different methods em- 

I SUMMARY ployed in several universities for selecting teacher 
candidates; analyzed whether such techniques were applicable 
to all aspiring teachers or only to those interested in working with 
the disadvantaged; and investigated why there appeared to be a 
significant loss of retention in the ranks of neophyte teachers 
even after these careful selective procedures had been followed. 
Questions were raised which indicated that, in some minds, pres- 
ent methods were not very different from those utilized in the past, 
and that, even where different ones had been instituted, whether 
they produced a more effective group of teachers. 

For example, dubiety was expressed concerning the subjective 
elements inherent in the interview method which might lead to 
the unwarranted elimination of candidates. Some members of 
the audience wondered orally what machinery had been provided 
for salvaging these presumptively undesirable applicants. Others 
raised the point that, in this period of teacher shortage for schools 
within the inner city, colleges should be less extravagant in the 
elimination of candidates who might appear weak in testing situ- 
ations but who possessed enough motivation and commitment to 
compensate for their more apparent inadequacies. Obviously, 
enough doubt exists regarding the effective, ^ss of selective tech- 
niques to spur educational institutions towards continued re- 
search for more flexible, realistic and successful approaches to 
the serious problem of teacher selection and its correlate, re- 
tention. 

Questions were raised concerning criteria established for success- 
ful candidates. It seemed to some members of the audience that 
these desired characteristics would apply to any good teacher 
whether he instructed rich or disadvantaged, white or Negro chil- 
dren. If one accepts the premise that all youngsters, regardless 
of class or color, are entitled to teacher^ v/ho are understanding, 
stimulating, empathetic, intuitive, flexibfe, stable, out-going, self- 
disciplined, and knowledgeable, then how does one establish 
particular standards for instructors of a special group? It was 
felt that not enough analysis had been made of the distinguishing 
qualities needed for teachers of the disadvantaged, although the 
point was ultimately stressed that these instructors must possess 
extra qualities of durable patience, lack of anxiety, and greater 
adaptability to differences in cultural behavior patterns. 

In response to the problem of teacher retention, which recurred 
throughout the discussion, it was suggested that new teachers 
should experience exposure to various types of children and be 
allowed to instruct those with whom they believed they could best 
function. This opportunity for choice was considered highly im- 
portant, combined with realistic cooperation and generous support 
from master teachers and supervisors, in order to instill a positive 
attitude towards the profession in the first few years of classroom 
exposure. After such secure experience, it was felt that both 
retention and rotation would have greater chance of success. 



There appeared, finally, no essential disagreement concerning 
the qualities desired in teacher candidates. But doubt remained 
concerning the best methods of obtaining these. Suggestions were 
repeated concerning the validity of personality tests, classroom 
tests, internships, subject examinations, supervisors’ evaluations, 
on-going observations over a long period of time, etc. Unanimity 
was expressed concerning the need for constant exploration and 
innovation in the area of selection, for the vitality of the public 
school system undeniably rests upon the calibre of the teachers 
who will fill its classrooms. 



Little was said concerning the ethnic composition of 
REACTION teachers within the inner city. It is the belief of 
some educators and community groups that there exists a 
strong need for members of minority groups, who have achieved 
upward mobility, to be allowed flexible admission for service 
in these schools. Their intimate knowledge of the problems which 
face disadvantaged youngsters is a strong asset in reaching such 
children— first on the emotional level, and secondly in the sensi- 
tive teaching-learning relationship. Moreover, it has been sug- 
gested that their presence would constitute a tacit assurance that 
opportunity exists in our society for all its citizens to aspire above 
their origins of poverty and discrimination. Recognition of this has 
led the New York City Board of Education, for example, to spread 
selection and recruitment activities throughout the country and 
to enable candidates, through such programs as Operation Re- 
claim, to pass its examinations for teachers. This illustrative 
method of selecting staff members will undoubtedly bring to slum 
schools individuals endowed with empathy, dedication and per- 
suasion. 

Another factor that may improve the choice of teachers for dis- 
advantaged youngsters is greater familiarity with classroom 
reality among university instructors of educators and examining 
personnel. It has been proposed that all individuals involved in 
the improvement of inner city schools should, every few years, 
return to their classrooms in order to determine, through first- 
hand contact, the nature of existent problems and their possible 
remedies. According to Dr. Lierheimer, despite extensive writing 
and research activities in the field of education for depressed 
areas, we still do not know how to make teachers behave towards 
children in ways that reflect the goals we have always had for 
education, e.g., dignity, justice, freedom.” The empirical method 
of actual contact may expedite such knowledge and enable those 
who are responsible for the selection and training of young 
teachers to do so with greater resourcefulness. They would, in 
effect, qualify themselves as models as well as expositors. 

Another method which is now in operation that might well lead 
towards improved selection of dedicated candidates is the grow- 
ing cooperation between universities and “adopted” public 
schools. This developing collaboration is enabling student teach- 
ers to learn skills which can be applied almost immediately in 
classrooms under the supervision of both theoreticians and prac- 
titioners. It also provides invaluable insight into the nature of the 
children and the community in which they will ultimately serve. 
Starting in the junior year, such pragmatic internship may serve 
as a more valid appraisal of a candidate’s ability and commitment 
than university testing. 

All of us who are educators know that the quality of our schools 
depends largely upon the quality of the teachers standing in front 
of the classrooms. There must be no method left unexplored to 
utilize every available channel through which knowledgeable 
and motivated personnel can be selected. 
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CONCERN FOR PEOPLE 

HUMAN RESOURCES 
PUBLIC FIGURES 

Dr. Nathan Kravetz 

At Hunter ColLge and its teacher education program, until 
recently, we have been more involved with public places than 
with public faces. Our students have visited public schools, at 
all levels — they have seen the variety of public agencies that 
deal with children and their families, from hospital centers 
to clinics for well-babies and for iiot-so-well drug addicts, to 
welfare agencies, and even to employment agencies. On occa- 
sion, the leading lights of these schools and agencies have 
spoken with stinlents in our courses and in college clubs. This 
is hardly new or earth-shaking. 

I’d like to recommend some guidelines for teacher education 
activities implicit in our own experiences with a National Teacher 
Corps at Hunter College. 

Starting in July 1966. we embarked upon a major effort to 
prepare teachers for schools in the slum areas of this city. 
In thes«* neighborhoods. National Tea< her corpsmen have en- 
tered the schools to learn children, to learn the problems of liv- 
ing, and to learn to teach. 

Coming with bachelors’ degrees and some or no courses 
in education, some or no experience with children, and very 
little learning bout slum life and the problems of poor Negro 
and Puerto Rican children, the corpsmen gathered on a campus 
in a junior high school in Harlem. Here they spent July and 
August, coming and going through the Harlem streets, eating 
in local restaurants, visiting welfare and social work agencies, 
and meeting their first public figures. 

LISTEN TO THE VOICES 

It was the view of the Hunter NTC staff that the people of 
the community have something to say to teachers, even in the 
"pre*stage.s" of their preparation. Harlem is a busy, seething, 
sometimes boiling area. It is our problem that we cannot always 
listen to it, that we cannot take the time or find the means to 
sort out its voices and to learn from them. Poor people have 
only a few voices, some of them inarticulate, some of them emo- 
tional and shrill. But they all have something to communicate. 

Should teachers and other school officials listen carefully 
and try to understand wJiat is said? Should they seek out the 
truth from the bias, the fact from the fiction, the pure from the 
impure? We thought that, at the very least, we must listen. 

TEACH! 

Claude Brown wrote Manchild in the Promised Land; he 
testified to a Congressional committee about his life as a child 
and a youth in the slums. At our seminar, he described his 
teachers, his schools, he pointed out their failings, and he said 
that they continue to fail. Teachers, he said, must learn to talk 
to these children. Subject matter competence is not enough. 
Talk and listen and be interested. And teach! 

Dr. Kravetz is Associate Professor of Education and director of 
National Teacher Corps at CUNY Hunter College. 



James Hicks was the editor of the Amsterdam NeiVs when 
he came to our seminar. He said things about teachers and re- 
searchers and advisory committees that may have caused many 
ears to burn. But he also said, “Now you just teach! Don’t let 
anything stand in your way. Teach the children!’’ 

INVOLVE THE PARENTS 

Augustin Gonzales is the head of the Puerto Rican Family 
Institute. He described the background and present conditions 
of Puerto Ricans in New York. Of special interest to the corps- 
men was his explanation of the shock our urban schools present 
to rural, non-English-speaking children and their parents. His 
suggestions concluded with, “Involve the parents, but don’t 
expect too much of the fathers . . .” 

Officers at the 32nd Precinct took on a new look for our 
students when they described the intensive work of their Human 
Relations Unit. The military formality of the operations at the 
precinct contrasted .strangely with the men in plain clothes 
talking about their duties. They showed the detention cells, 
at the moment unoccupied except for corpsmen blinking at the 
flashbulbs of accompanying newsmen. Yes this was news, in- 
deed, this use of public figures — and Hunter College corpsmen 
became public figures themselves on the TV newscasts that 
day. After .seeing the ins-and-outs of police work at the station 
house, our students walked to 125th Street and spent another 
hour at the store-front Police Community Center. Here they 
were seriously impressed by police comments about their own 
frustrations, about the resistance in the community, and even 
about the lack of interest shown by school people in police 
department human relations work. 

Later in the summer, community representatives spoke before 
our seminar. Names like Robert Washington, Helen Testamark, 
Babette Edwards, represented little fame then, but these parents 
warned about teachers and teaching, about the teaching pro- 
fession not being a nine-to-three job, about their insistence that 
their children he seen as children and so taught. In a few weeks 
these people were to become public figures when they picketed 
PS 201, resisted police lines in the streets, and negotiated with 
the Board of Education. 

Bayard Rustin spoke with his characteristic warmth and 
brilliant discourse. He lounged in his chair or stood at the 
blackboard as he told about Negro history in America. Corps- 
men heard him depict the situation of the Negro today, and 
later they rated his being with them as a highlight of the sum- 
mer program. 

We had public figures. They were leaders in their communi- 
ties, minority group men and women of stature among their 
peers. Some were Negroes, nationalists, Black Muslims, inte- 
grationists. and liberationists. Some were Puerto Ricans, seeking 
to he heard in the resounding clamor of the city’s poverty. 

For us they were public figures about whom we might have 
read, with descriptions of their demands, and scholarly dis- 
sertations about their origins and their directions. We were 
dealing with the problems of human beings who were all around 
us, and we tried to hear them. 

TEACHERS HAVE TO CARE 

We planned to talk with six drop-outs, to ask their opinions 
about teachers and schools. When the six appeared (3 boys and 
3 girls), they turned out to be not drop-outs but stay-ins! But 
they told us just the same: teachers have to care, a good teacher 
should have respect for the students, should be strict, kind but 
firm, should be patient, not phony, and not lazy. When they 
were talked out, we gave them a round of applause. They had 
become public figures for us. 
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CONCERN FOR PEOPLE 

HUMAN RESOURCES 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENTISTS 

Mr. Gerard Rosenfeld 



I I know it is arguable, but I believe that behavioral scientists, by 

I performing to the best of their science, are likely to make their 

most notable contributions to causes they are most in sympathy 
^ with. That this ought to be so is not the purpose for my remarks 

[ in this paper. For myself, I believe that commitments are 

grounded in scholarship. Those who know truly the destructive 
I nature of poverty, if they are at all sincere and representative 
of their disciplines, will be strongest in their desire that their 
science serve the poor. As this relates to the disadvantaged 
child, it is (piite clear that teachers know the disadvantaged 
child better than others do, unless it is the poor themselves. I 
mean to say that teachers have a particular commitment to the 
disadvantaged child at least because they see him in the public 
arena; he is not hidden from them as he is from others more 
remote. This is, likewise, increasingly true of the behavioral 
scientist, who, in recent years, has made the disadvantaged 
child the focus of his educational research. Thus, teachers and 
scientists have a particular responsibility vis-a-vis the disad- 
vantaged child; describing him accurately and involving them- 
selves in causes in his behalf. 

If one considers the many myths surrounding the disadvan- 
taged child, one wonders where social science has been. A 
partial list of magical incantations follows: 

The disadvantaged child is non-verbal. 

He is unable to postpone immediate gratification for 
future reward. 

He is of low (innate) intelligence. 

Neither he nor his parent is interested in education. 

He is lazy and unclean (by choice). 

He can’t learn because his father may be absent from 
the home. 

He is a person of little worth as he is and must “become” 
someone by being changed. 

He is “culturally different.” 

He is victimized by a “culture of poverty” which precludes 
success. 

He belongs to an ethnic group having contributed little 
or nothing to human history. 

He is child-like (even in adulthood) . 

He is contented to live in poverty. 

He has no sense of notions of time or space. 

Mr. Rosenfeld is Instructor of Anthropology and Education and 
assistant director of the NDEA Institute at Hofstra University. 




He is more prejudiced than those who are prejudiced 
against him. 

His failure to achieve in school is his fault alone. 

The list can, of course, be added to if we just include some 
personal, if trivial, biases each of us holds. The task of be- 
havioral scientists, however, is to explode these myths with their 
science. The only generalization I find workable in anthropology 
is the one asserting that the disadvantaged child is^ that child 
for whom the normal anticipations in social attainment are 
denied; the child excluded from the prescribed institutional 
arrangements of dominant cultural existence. The reason this 
description is workable for me is that it focuses the problem 
in appropriate relief: if there are children excluded from fullest 
social participation in America, there must be those who will- 
ingly do the excluding. Isn’t it this latter group on whom we 
ought to act? Should not the advantaged child, who, in the 
parental generation, tolerates poverty and disadvantage, be also 
a subject for our concern? 

Cultures are certainly forged by adults, not children. Amer- 
ica, in fact, was largely built by migrant adults. Thus, it folios 
that childhood is really a function of parental perceptions. Be- 
fore the problems of our children can be solved, we teachers, 
parents, social scientists — must meet the very formidable prob- 
lems that pervade our personal and social live^. Children, as 
newcomers to our culture, survive only on the terms we set for 
their survival ; and I suggest that education cannot be hallucina- 
tory; it cannot represent the collective wisdom of people who 
live in individual ignorance. The “white’ lies about black 
dren (and yellow, brown, and red children, too) are to be pub- 
licly held up and destroyed. Truth, then, is the scientists goal; 
not just truth in his science, but truth in those things he accepts 
as central in his personal life as well. 

I must admit at this point that exhortation is not necessarily 
truth or science. If teaching and the practice of science are 
essentially moral choice, as I have suggested, morality must be 
an outgrowth of these. And, if I see a multiplicity of roles for 
the teacher, I ought to clarify my meaning. The teaching role 
of the teacher is only one among other roles. The teacher has 
a social role, a research role, an academic role, a political role, 
and a reform role. It is this last role that may be most instructive 
and most important. After all, who speaks for the child? The 
church? The militpry? Business? Government? . . I suggest 
the teacher must speak for the child. This is only fair because, 
after all is said and done, it is always the child who speaks for 
the teacher; as they acquire the teachings of our culture, chil- 
dren become the collective representations of our society’s edu- 
cative agents. 

The behavioral scientist’s contribution is to aid the teacher 
toward educating our children. The need to popularize basic 
concepts about human behavior and culture is paramount. The 
false notions many hold about the child is a shocking circum- 
stance. There is badly needed research in education. Indeed, the 
schools provide a ready outlet for significant research . ^con- 
trolled populations in controlled spatial and temporal settings. 
Certainly, thousands of school districts ought to, each year, con- 
tribute some pieces of significant research. The scientist, work- 
ing alongside the educator, can make meaningful contributions 
toward this end. But his science must be grounded in truth, 
however unpopular. And James Russell Lowell reminds us; 

They are the slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak. . . . 

They are the slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 

(from “Stanzas on Freedom”) 
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CONCERN FOR PEOPLE 

HUMAN RESOURCES 
SOCIAL WORKERS 

Sister Saint Dorothy, C.SJ. 

The role of the social worker in a program for the disadvantaged 
is a vital and pivotal one. The success or failure of the entire 
program may depend upon him. The person who is interested, 
dedicated, involved, and personally concerned will be successful 
— even in a poorly organized program. If such a person be 
placed in a well-organized, coordinated structure, his impact 
should be immeasurable. 

Based on the experience of Operation Northwest, a summer 
enrichment and remedial program held at Brentwood, New 
York, Summer 1966, the functions of the social worker may be 
telescoped into four specific areas; his relation to the overall 
program, his close relationship with administration, his avail- 
ability and inter-action with teaching personnel, his concern, 
awareness, and interest in the children and their parents. 

Relation of Social Worker to Overall Program 

The orientation workshop should provide time for the social 
worker to explain his role in helping to attain the goals of the 
program. Only through close cooperation among social worker, 
administration, and teaching personnel can such objectives as 
better social and emotional climate for children, pleasant pupil- 
teacher relationship, harmonious parent-school relationship, and 
greater awareness of group responsibility for health, physical 
and mental, for each child, be accomplished. 

During the initial visit to homes, the psychiatric social worker 
for Operation Northwest discovered that in many cases older 
brothers and sisters were interested in the program. This 
was reported to the director, who in turn conceived the idea 
of organizing these youngsters into “Future Teachers.” These 
junior high school students became the “elite” of the program, 
acting as hosts and hostesses at parent orientation sessions, re- 
ceiving remedial help themselves in readmg and arithmetic, and 
assisting teachers of younger children. 

The social worker organized teams among the teachers to 
assist him in conducting home visits. The daily program was 
structured in such a way that teachers were free during the 
Arts and Crafts period in the afternoon to make these visits. 

The social worker interviewed and hired teacher-aides. Peo- 
ple from the community serviced by Operation Northwest were 
referred by members of the Advisory Committee, a representa- 
tive community group closely involved with the project. Six 
teacher-aides were hired — two Spanish women, two Negro 
women, and two Negro men. 

Social Service Worker and Administration 

For effective functioning, maximum communication with ad- 
ministration is a necessity. The willingness to listen, to rethink, 
and to restructure if necessary is important for the effectiveness 
of the overall program. Because of this exchange, we were able 
to accomplish the following : 

restructure the daily schedule to allow greater flexibility 
for the needs of the children 

organize teams of teachers to work closely with social 
worker 

provide time for teachers to meet with and together plan 
an effective program. 

Sister Saint Dorothy ’ is Assistant Professor of Sociology at 
Brentwood College, 



Availability and Interaction with Teaching Personnel 

An orientation program provided preparation for teams organ- 
ized to visit homes. A Family Study Form was drawn up, ex- 
plained, and presented to these teachers. Approximately fourteen 
homes were visited during the day. 

During the program fifteen children were referred by teachers 
because of either behavior and/or learning problems. Eight 
cases did not present serious problems and eventually were 
handled through frequent consultations with their teachers. 
Seven other children presented more serious problems and in 
addition to consultation with teachers were seen regularly by 
the social worker. 

Awareness and Interest in Children and Their Parents 

Children referred to the social worker seemed to be acting out 
aggressively their feelings and frustrations. They seemed to 
lack any positive identification, had poor self-image, and seemed 
to be in need of much love, understanding, and acceptance. 
The social worker attempted to establish a relationship with 
these children, provide a source of positive identification for 
them, enhance their self-image, and support positive thinking 
and behavior patterns. 

Home visits were made by social worker and teachers to 
explore and evaluate the situations of habitual truants. The 
community was surprised and pleased that the staff of Opera- 
tion Northwest was so deeply interested in their children as to 
make these visits. 

A family study of homes was made to obtain a profile of the 
community and to learn more about the families and their prob- 
lems. Thirty-four of these studies were completed by the end 
of the summer. 

Referrals were made to the Department of Public Welfare 
and to Catholic Charities. As a result, electricity was turned on 
for two families, Medicaid applications were filed for nine 
families, and food, clothing, and furniture were obtained for 
fifteen families. The Welfare Department consented to do exten- 
sive budget counseling with families in the area because mis- 
management of funds seemed to be an important problem. The 
pastor of Saint Luke’s Parish consented to do follow-up studies 
on those families after Operation Northwest teruiinated, and to 
visit families not touched during the summer. 

Strengths and Weaknesses 

Perhaps the greatest strengths were the close cooperation be- 
tween the social worker and the individual teacher, involvement 
of teachers in home visits and family studies, inclusion of junior 
high school students as “Future Teachers”, contact with chil- 
dren and parents during the year revealing to parents the 
genuine interest and concern of the entire staff of Operation 
Northwest. 

The continual cry that the “case load was too heavy” was a 
prominent weakness. When one receives federal funds, one is 
limited by federal permission — a two day orientation period 
would have been more meaningful than the tightly packed one 
day program suggested by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
before final approval was given. 

Proposals and Recommendations for Future Programs 

Careful screening of the social worker. A realization and 
appreciation of his vital role encourage search for the 
“best”. 

Close association and consultation of the social worker 
with members of the psychology and sociology depart- 
ments of the college from which many of the personnel 
will be drawn. 

Utilization of the social worker to give lectures and con- 
duct discussion periods for classes in the college. Thus, 
future teachers and/or assistant teachers should be better 
prepared for eventual participation in a program for 
underprivileged children. 
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Discussant: 

Dr. Donald L. Cohen 

Dr. Jonah Margulis 



The papers read at this session gave evidence that 
SUMMARY innovations have taken place in the preparation of 
teachers for disadvantaged children, yet the participants stated 
that much more could and should be done to better prepare 
teachers in target areas. 

Dr. Kravetz noted, “if you want to work with the disadvantaged 
child, you must start with the premise that education is com- 
munity based. You must reach from school to c'/mmunity to find 
what people are thinking about.” 

Dr. Fowler said, “teacher college staffs must bring the community 
leaders into the school to give us a perception of the problems of 
the disadvantaged child.” 

Mr. Rosenfeld indicated that, “we must help our teachers to move 
out and create an educational impact on the kids they are working 
with. Since some studies point out that the most independent 
variable in research on aspirational levels is the mother’s back- 
ground, social workers and teachers should intensify their work 
with mothers of disadvantaged children.” 

Dr. Kravetz reiterated that, “group pressures are so impressive 
that, for the teacher-to-be and classroom teacher to work effec- 
tively with the disadvantaged child, they should work in and with 
the community. Group influences are at work on the disadvantaged 
child at all times.” 

Chairman Kean’s request to panel members to indicate the single 
element that is so essential that it should be included in every 
teacher education program failed to elicit agreement from the 
group. Some of the responses were as follows : 

“All programs should have their students experience contact 
with public figures, anthropologists, social scientists, etc., 
since many teachers have no contact with specialists in other 
disciplines.” 

“Schools of education should be more concerned with who 
teaches the teachers.” 

“. . . change from lecture format to action format.” Par- 
ticipants were divided on question of courses in sociology 
and anthropology as requirements for certification. 

“. . . the more resources, the more forceful people we can get 
who are articulate, who will not replace the college teacher, 
but will supplement him, the better the teacher education 
program will be. Most college students are caste oriented and 
should have more prolonged association and interaction with 
ancillary human resources.” 

“Before we can make a teacher a better teacher, we need 
revision of the organizational structure of the schools to make 
the structure efficient. The administrator needs the kind of 
help he cannot get ; he needs someone who can run the school 
as far as the “nuts and bolts” are concerned and he should 



be the director of the learning process. Teacher education 
should begin in a program that is a work-study program 
from the very beginning with teachers going through 
phases of development until they finally reach the role of 
director of learning. Then they can diagnose a learning 
problem and prescribe the learning. Perhaps other peo- 
ple coming up the ladder can carry out the prescription. 
We should have an anthropologist, a social scientist, and a 
business man on the staff. ... We need experts in media, ex- 
perts in working with small groups, and all kinds of sup- 
portive services. Until we have these persons and services, 
we are not doing the job that we ought to be doing.” 

Chairman Kean in summary, stated that he believed that, in 
essence, the group had centered their discussion around a single 
element: That there should be included in every teacher educa- 
tion program, courses fundamental to the study of environmental 
factors influencing individuals. 



Dr. Kravetz has presented a provocative paper on 
REACTION rather vague notion of using “public figures” 

in the Uaining of teachers of the disadvantaged. Utilization of 
persons outside the area of education and, especially, persons who 
live with the disadvantaged can be most fruitful when incor- 
porated into training programs. In Buffalo, this has been done 
with mutual benefits in our teacher corps training and inservice 
programs. The latter always exposes trainees to parents of dis- 
advantaged children. This experience, although sometimes threat- 
ening, almost always brings the teacher of the disadvantaged 
closer to establishing empathy with the children they are teaching. 

Mr. Rosenfeld’s paper was an unsatisfactory recitation of the 
virtues of behavioral science. The specific utilization of the be- 
havior scientist in the training of teachers is ignored in this paper. 
It is obvious that the findings of the social sciences are essential 
to any training program. However, the use of social scientists 
could be a most important element in training programs designed 
for teachers of the disadvantaged. Direct participation would be 
an area to explore. Unfortunately, this paper does not offer a 
program specific enough for action. 

Sister St. Dorothy offers some realistic suggestions on the use of 
social workers. This presentation had the virtue of being grounded 
on an actual program designed for the disadvantaged. 

It is especially instructive to note that the social worker as the 
person in contact with home and school is frequently likely to 
notice conditions which, if properly evaluated, can become innova- 
tive features of a training program for example, the older 
siblings being recruited into a “Future Teachers” group in Sister 
St. Dorothy’s program. The possibilities inherent in the social 
workers unique position in school systems are too often over- 
looked in planning and adaptation of training programs. The 
summary of suggestions at the end of this paper should prove to 
be a rich vein to mine for program development. 

This session proved to be a valuable source of suggestions for the 
use of human resources frequently overlooked in training pro- 
grams for teachers. It has been our experience that such re- 
sources are more important factors in the training of teachers 
of the disadvantaged than other factors more closely related to 
classroom methodology. One cautionary note is necessary here. 
The most si gnifi cant utilization of these human resources can 
only he brought about when the overall program is innovative 
and flexible. Training programs with these characteristics are 
in short supply at this time. 
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CONCERN FOR PEOPLE 

INVOLVING COMMUNITY AND PARENTS 

Dr. Aaron Brown 



In my remarks I shall deal in broad guidelines in the hope^that 
more details can be brought out during the period for (piestions. 

The Dictionary of Education is the basis of my concept of 
preservice and inservice teacher education. The definitions go 
further than implying that there may be community and parent 
involvement. 

I do not generalize about the “disadvantaged because my 
long experience as a student of the problem has convinced me 
that the condition is no respecter of groups whether education, 
ethnic, racial, economic, or status. I am aware that the highest 
percentage of educational disadvantagement is among minority 
people, especially Negroes and Puerto Ricans in this section of 
the nation. 

I am deeply concerned with the “Large City” concept of 
community. This is best explained by Landis’ Man In Environ- 
ment: An Introduction to Sociology. The community is a geo- 
graphical area but it also has social dimensions. 

If an institution of higher learning, with a teacher education 
program, is located in a community, then parent and community 
involvement is a challenge and an opportunity. This does not 
preclude colleges and universities not located in the neighbor- 
hood from meaningful cooperation with communities and parents 
outside the normal area of operation. 

Community and parent involvement is a relatively recent 
development. In its 1955 publication— Sffl# Relations in School 
Administration, the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators said: “Schools must be concerned with providing oppor- 
tunity for effective learning along lines believed desirable by the 
supporting communities.” Parent involvement is essential to se- 
cure the aspirations and expectations of the community. 

Gordon and Wilkerson in their 1966 hook— Compensatory 
Education for the Disadvantaged — describe in Chapter V deal- 

ing with “Community Involvement” a number of programs and 
practices which set the trend toward involvement by communi- 
ties and parents in influencing teacher education programs. 
“The interrelationship between the school, the children, and the 
parents develop against the background of a single entity of 
which they are all a part — the community.” 

James B. Conant in his book. The Education of American 
Teachers, 1963, pleads for more community involvement. He 
seems to be convinced that this involvement can be most effective 
if channeled through a representative lay board of education. 
The author makes clear that “among the most complex and 
controversial issues in public education today is the ciuestion 
of how teachers themselves ought to be educated. Long a subject 
of heated debate between members of academic faculties and 
their colleagues in schools of education, it has increasingly in- 
volved the lay public as well.” 

One should not overlook the involvement and resulting in- 
fluence on teacher education of such organizations as the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. A survey of their 
significant involvement includes among many: safety education; 
social hygiene; school lunches; public kindergartens; play- 
grounds; dental clinics; and international relations. The impli- 

Dr. Brown is Professor of Education and Special Assistant to 
the Provost for Urban Educational Opportunities at Long Island 
University. 



cations of these to preservice and inservice teacher education 
are obvious. 

Percy F. Burrup in his book The Teacher and the Public 
School System, 1967, discussing community involvement states: 
“The number of these community organizations has increased in 
the last few years. They represent one of the outstanding recent 
developments in education. Some have been organized upon in- 
vitation of local boards of education ; others have been organized 
in protest to the local public school program. They function 
under many different names and under many different kinds 
of sponsorship.” 

This surge of greater concern on the part of communities and 
parents for improved preparation of teachers, more effective 
performance, quality-integrated education and understandable 
evaluative criteria grows out of their recognition of the potential 
of disadvantaged children and the lack of adequate motivation 
by the public schools. Parents of disadvantaged children are 
questioning **testing procedures”, the track system, the general 
diploma, gui iance and counseling of the underprivileged, in- 
structional material, placement, limitations of vocational edu- 
cation, etc. Most of these parents are academically impoverished 
but they hold high aspirations for their children. Such parents 
have more wisdom than most teachers realize. 

Several recent forces have encouraged these parents in their 
efforts. Among them: 1- The Federal Government; the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, The Civil Rights Acts. 2- Human and 
civil rights organizations. 3- Political pressures at the local level. 
4- The influence of research, experimentation, demonstrations, 
etc. 5- The wider visions and understanding on the part of school 
boards of education, administrators and teachers. 6- The genuine 
search for better ways of preparing teachers for the disadvan- 
taged on the part of a growing number of colleges and universi- 
ties. 7- Private foundations’ support of innovations. 8- Concern 
about the problems of the disadvantaged by state departments of 
education. Also, the New York State Legislature and the 1967 
Constitutional Convention are considering many matters which 
are related to our topic. 

The key person in the success or failure of community and 
parent involvement is the school principal. I have ^long^ been 
convinced that Cubberley was right when he said “As is the 
principal so is the school.” 

In 1964 Prentice Hall published its School Executive's Guide. 
Chapter 40 deals with “Keys to Effective School Community Re- 
lations” and offers many excellent suggestions for the acceptance 
and utilization of community and parent involvement in teacher 
education, especially inservica education. 

Tliese are suggested guidelines: Teachers must 

know the reasons for the behavior of disadvantaged chil- 
dren and their outlook on life. 

understand the attitudes and feelings of educationally 
disadvantaged children through empathy, 
appreciate the role of home and community in finding 
solutions to problems. 

understand special problems faced by large city schools, 
not be “attitudinally disadvantaged” teachers who are un- 
aware of their own prejudice, 
have courage to try innovations. 

be exposed to experiences with disadvantaged children 
early in the preservice preparation of teachers in schools, 
in homes and in communities. 

make use of the vast amount of material now available in 
this field. 

If we are unwilling or. unable to meet the needs of the education- 
ally disadvantaged children in our large city public schools by 
1970 fifty percent (50%) of the students will be so classified. 
Our colleges and universities and our school systems must co- 
operate more effectively to prevent this sad state of affairs. 
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CONCERN FOR PEOPLE 

INVOLVING COMMUNITY AND PARENTS 
Dr. Harry Gottesfeld 

Teacher education characteristically emphasizes learning theo- 
ries, educational techniques, materials and curriculum. In teacher 
education regarding the ghetto child, stress is also placed on 
the limitations of the child’s home and community and using 
stereotyped notions such as “culturally deprived child”, “so- 
cially disadvantaged child”. Armed with this knowledge, our 
teachers who venture forth into the ghetto school quickly find 
that what they have learned is of little use. They often become 
discouraged because they feel that they are unable to teach the 
ghetto child. Many of them are likely to either transfer out or 
give up teaching altogether. 

What is most lacking in teacher education for ghetto areas 
is an understanding of what the child is like, what influences 
shape his life, what his values are and what meaning education 
has for him. It is in this area that people of the ghetto can have 
an important role in teacher education. Community people in- 
timately know poverty and discrimination and the survival tech- 
niques of living in the ghetto. They, perhaps more than anyone 
else, understand the child’s reactions to the neighborhood school 
and the meaning he may attach to various aspects of the educa- 
tional program. They themselves have gone through similar ex- 
periences. While their life experiences do not give community 
people a monopoly of knowledge as to what is best in ghetto 
education, it does give them an important contribution to make. 
This potentially significant contribution is rarely utilized. 

In one school in Harlem where teachers had great difficulty 
in maintaining discipline, a number of children of this school 
belonged to an after school organization run by a local mother. 
When the organization had begun, discipline was a problem, 
but shortly discipline problems disappeared. The methods that 
the parent leader of this organization used were never conveyed 
to the teachers of the school, although the parent leader wished 
to share her ideas. 

A common role for community people in the school system 
is teacher-aide. In roles like this it is unlikely that the com- 
munity will have much influence in educating teachers. The 
roles that parents and community leaders should be playing in 
the school setting require greater dignity and power. I can think 
of at least five roles for community leaders in which they would 
shape both the formal and informal aspects of teacher training. 

Consultants to students being trained as teachers and edu- 
cators. Project Beacon of Yeshiva University trains teachers and 
other professionals for ghetto schools. As part of this training, 
experts from diverse fields associated with education relate 
their experiences and views about education. The one group to 
whom the students showed the greatest enthusiasm and felt had 
contributed most to their training were community leaders and 
parents from different ghetto areas of New York City, actively 
involved in seeking quality education. 

Members of strong local school boards. Although community 
leaders have been part of school boards in New York City, these 
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boards currently are only advisory and have little influence on 
educational procedures. Civil rights groups and community 
people have been battling for autonomous local school boards 
in which important powers would be invested. If this occurs 
and it is (juite likely, the influence of parents and community 
leaders on the educational system would be great. It would have 
ramifications for in-service teacher training as well as all other 
aspects of educational practice. The inadecpiacies in teacher 
education for the ghetto schools would probably be an early 
target for attack by strong local community boards. 

Community Coordinator. Ghetto areas characteristically show 
poor relations between school personnel and community people. 
One group knows little of the other and prejudices stand un- 
corrected. A local person, first trained in educational practice 
and community organization, would be the ideal person to bridge 
the gap between school and community. The person filling this 
position could provide in-service training to administrators and 
teachers regarding the community and community views. He 
would also serve to explain the program and services of the 
school to the community. 

Attendance Officer. Local people as compared to non-com- 
munity people are more likely to know wrhy children stay away 
from school, where they go and the best ways of influencing 
their return to school. A local person serving as attendance 
officer could contribute greatly to in-service training by inform- 
ing teachers about the attitudes of children toward school and 
possible ways of influencing these attitudes. 

Participants in workshops for administrators, teachers and 
parents in solving problems in the ghetto school. Each of these 
groups has a contribution to make and through problem solving 
together each participant will learn the other points of view. 
Teachers and administrators who have been taught characteristic 
methods of dealing with school problems will benefit from other 
approaches. 

Just as it is important to invest teachers with authority and 
status in order for them to be able to carry out their role as 
teachers, it is also important that the teachers of teachers have 
authority and status. If community leaders are to assume a role 
in the education of teachers, they must be given the dignity, 
responsibility and status of the kinds of roles in the educational 
system such as have been outlined. When community leaders 
assume such roles it will not only have important implications 
for teacher education but may also serve to raise the educational 
level of ghetto children. James Coleman et. al. in Equality of 
Educational Opportunity indicates that feelings of “powerless- 
ness” are important variables in children’s achievement. Ghetto 
children seeing their parents and other community people in 
positions of status and authority in the school system may feel 
less powerless. 
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CONCERN FOR PEOPLE 

INVOLVING COMMUNITY AND PARENTS 

Dr. Don 0. Watkins 



During a recent community meeting a mother said to some Brook- 
lyn College instructors, “You trained the tea< hers that are in 
our schools. And they are not teaching our children. Why do you 
think you can help us now— and how?" Unless we redesign our 
teacher education programs in ways that engage us more closely 
with i»arents and communities, we are not likely to provide ade- 
quate answers to this two- pronged question. 

Recommendations 

There are three areas in which we need to work with parents and 
community organizations. 

Teacher Training 

Within low-income communities there exists the feeling that 
teachers generally “do not want to teach our children . Research 
does reveal that both pre-.service and experienced teachers tend 
to have distorted images of families and communities of the 
poor. There is preoccupation with what are regarded as parental 
and family inadequacies, and negative features of community life. 
There seems to be little awareness of the wide variety of life styles 
that exist within communities characterized as disadvantaged. 

Addressing himself to this concern, one local leader said, 
“The education of the workers needs to start here in the streets, 
in the community of Harlem, not over there in 'he college 
building”. 

The community can provide teachers-in-training with three 
important ingredient.s of education. First, participants in many 
community action programs and neighborhood associations are 
qualified to teach our students the results of the many excellent 
surveys they have made of these areas. That is, our students need 
much more knowledge about the demographic characteristics of 
the population living in poverty areas. Community residents can 
teach what our students need to know. They should be employed 
to do so. 

Second, our students need to learn through first-hand expe- 
riences much more about the physical environment and activity of 
poverty areas. They need to go with community residents to the 
housing, parks, gathering places, stores, play areas, industry, 
political clubs, voluntary association meetings, houses of worship, 
tenant meetings— in short, to all of the places that are important 
in the life of the people. In low-income communities there are 
scores of people who want to participate in this type of orientation 
of teachers. 

Third, and most crucial, the vast majority of teachers and 
students preparing to teach, have not had, and sorely need, sus- 
tained personal experiences with the contemporary urban poor. 
We need to develop many opportunities for our students to have 
such experiences. In this way they will come to know and regard 
the poor as individuals rather than as group stereotypes. 

Education of Children and Youth 

No longer may colleges and schools go to communities with pre- 
designed programs to impose on the parents and their children. 
Teacher education faculties need to heed the voices of those who 
are seeking to participate in making decisions about education. 

Recently a parent said, “There have always been opportunities 
to meet with the community, if there had been any desire”. It is 
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time to demonstrate our desire. We should inform school s>stems 
that we will work only with tho.se schools that do agree to include 
parents and community groups in the decision-making proces.ses 
affecting the education of their children. 

Faculties, when invited, .should join with neighborhood resi- 
dents and local school personnel to form planning boards that 
will focus on ways to improve the education of disadvantaged 
children. The.'^e boards should be empowered to select school 
personnel and develop proposals for and implement innovations 
in organization, curriculum and teacher training in a complex 
of schools in the respective communities. 

Education of Adult Residents 

Teacher education programs would become more vital if 
included the education of adults in disadvantaged communities. 
We need to participate much more systematically in the training 
of community residents for a variety of professional jobs, such as 
auxiliary teachers. Also, at locations in the poverty communities, 
we need to offer education designed to meet the interests of adult 
residents. 

The courses should be worked out in cooperation with com- 
munity resident.s, and especially with Community Action Pro- 
grams. To become more effective we need to engage in genuine 
dialogue with the community. As of now, colleges are frequently- 
regarded as alien, aloof and arrogant. 

Bases for the Recommendations 

In addition to the reasons already stated for them, the recommen- 
dations are based on three other assumptions. 

People are mo.st effective when they work together on an 
e(pial status basis to identify and solve their common prob- 
lems. 

Competition among contending forces is reduced and co- 
operation develops when they come together on a planning 
and decision-making body for the purpose of securing a 
common goal. 

Attitude changes tend to follow behavioral changes. Thus, 
proposals are all action oriented with an emphasis on 
developing dialogue among groups that now have distorted 
images of each other. 

Guidelines for Implementation 

Teacher education programs should establish a high pri- 
ority for involvement of parents and communities by mak- 
ing adequate budget and staff commitment to it. Otherwise 
it becomes peripheral and mere lip-service. 

Faculties need to enter the communities as listeners, not as 
experts with pre-determined programs. 

Faculties must work with all groups, associations and un- 
affiliated leaders in the communities, not just those re- 
garded as “responsible”. 

Faculties and programs need primarily to be action ori- 
ented and only secondarily experimental. Research and 
evaluation should be ongoing and used to alter or expand 
action. Parents in poverty are tired of “studies of” and 
‘^experiments on” their children, and view with suspicion 
projects that seem designed as one more experiment. 

Colleges do not have unlimited human, financial and phys- 
ical resources. Thus, to be effective, we need to concen- 
trate rather than scatter them. 

Expected Outcomes 

Much of what we would hope to achieve by implementing the 
recommendations has already been suggested, at least implicitly, 
in the foregoing. Perhaps the most significant outcome would be 
that parents, communities, schools and colleges would be working 
together to enable disadvantaged children to experience a quality 
education of high achievement, which tragically they now do not. 
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INVOLVING COMMUNITY AND 
PARENTS 

Discussants: 

Mr. M. Sylvester King 
Dr. Dorothy McGeoch 

Dr. Elliott Shapiro 



The disparities that exist in education for Negroes 
SUMMARY jjj South when compared with facilities that are 
available for the whites were described. It was indicated that 
community and parent involvement are a relatively recent concern 
of school people. A lay board of education is representative of 
the community and the importance of this type of board was 
stressed. The school principal is the key to the tone of the school 
and it takes courage for the principal and the teacher to try 
innovation. 

The fact that teachers are armored with stereotypes was a 
for concern. These stereotypes lend themselves to lack of effort by 
the teachers and are a factor in instilling discouragement. A great 
lack exists in the area of understanding the poor child and the 
influences that play upon him. The people of the ghetto may have 
an educating influence but that is rarely recognized, and even 
more rarely utilized. Community involvement of parents in paid 
positions as consultants, community coordinators, attendance offi- 
cers, local board members and workshop participants was 
proposed. 

One of the panelists was critical of the quality of the instruction 
of teachers and he added that mothers share this criticism. Little 
awareness exists of the wide variety of living that occurs in the 
slums. Much education takes place in the streets and this is 
hardly utilized in the classroom. He also urged the necessity for 
involvement of community residents in the educational process 
and stressed that teachers must develop greater experience with 
the urban poor. Programs should be pre-designed, and the poor 
should participate in the planning and the decision making. The 
need for developing experience in dialogue was particularly 
stressed. It was also noted that attitudinal changes follow be- 
havior changes. 

It was recommended that faculties should allow parents to make 
their agendas for faculty meetings. Faculty members should enter 
the community as listeners rather than as experts. Faculties 
should also realize that they must work with all groups. Action 
orientation as opposed to experimentation and research was 
suggested since the poor are tired of being researched and in- 
vestigated. Since resources are meager the need to concentrate 
services rather than to scatter them was stressed. 

Certain outcomes were expected. Teachers would become aware 
of the strengths that exist in the slums. Members of the com- 
munity would develop new careers and aspirations. Schools would 
have more effective teachers; and colleges would have learned 
how to work together in developing higher achievement levels. 

One discussant said that students must make up their own minds 
in regard to values and methods. In this kind of participation they 
will have learned to do so. 

It should be questioned whether the establishment does wish to 
involve the community. Community involvement is so alien that 
we have had little or no opportunity to develop skills in working 
with the community. As members of the establishment we are 
afraid, hidebound and smug. We are also aloof, arrogant, and 



totally unaware. We possess a double standard for appraisal of 
parents’ interests. The discussant wondered who was better^ pre- 
pared for initiating contacts, the community or the educational 
establishment? He urged us to be excitingly unorthodox. He 
stressed the recognition of the need for dissidents and urged us 
to be aware of a context from which we develop interpretations. 




REACTION 



According to their several styles, the panelists and 
the discussants were generally agreed on the need 



for training the teachers to become more understanding of the 
community in which they teach. It was also generally agreed that 
this understanding should be joined to a much higher level of 
commitment to the children in their classrooms and to the resi- 
dents of these communities. This reactor agrees particularly with 
the discussant who stressed that community involvement has ex- 
posed the aloofness and smugness of the educational estahlish- 
ment. It was not, however, sufficiently stressed that the educa- 
tional estahlishment encompasses not only the public schools 
in the ghetto areas and the city-wide systems of which they are 
a part, but also the teacher education institutions that provide 
the school systems with their teachers. It is difficult to say 
whether the school systems so greatly influence the colleges that 
the consequence follows that their young teachers are graduated 
with disappointingly low level of commitment, or whether the 
colleges themselves are as estranged as the school systems which 
they supply. 



In view of the general recognition that educational establishments 
are so restrictive, it is rather surprising that no discussant and 
no panelist discussed the necessity that any committed teacher 
would have for developing methods for coping with establish- 
ment. This would seem to be so important that colleges could 
well consider developing seminars and workshops for this pur- 
pose. Or would these seminars and workshops pose a threat to 
the establishment qualities that are inherent in the colleges? 



O 
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CONCERN FOR PEOPLE 

LEARNING FRO.j: SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
HEAD START 

Professor Vera Zorn 

This is the third summer that we face the problem of orienting 
staff of summer Head Start programs to the program objectives. 
In New York City, we are approaching this task in a new and 
more promising manner. The process followed, the problems 
dealt with and the suggested solutions have implications for 
teacher education programs. 

At present a committee is at work planning the 40 hour 
orientation for the more than 4,000 people who will be employed 
in the city summer Head Start program. The committee member- 
ship comprises representatives of graduate and undergraduate 
schools of education and social work, who administered orientation 
programs in previous summers; representatives of the New York 
City central Head Start staff; and representatives of the three 
major delegate agencies who will sponsor the local programs. 
The planning committee is representative of those who will be 
offering and those who will be receiving the orientation. 

Direction for the third summer orientation program derives 
from a critical assessment of past orientation programs and 
previous summer Head Start operations. Four critical problems 
identified as the foci of the committee’s attention in the develop- 
ment of a new design for summer 1967 are; 

The great gap between what v \s taught during previous 
orientations and what was applied in the operational 
stage of the program. 

During past orientations many professionals felt the ses- 
sions told them what they already knew ; and para-profes- 
sionals did not grasp the applicability of theory to practice. 
There was a great dichotomy between para-professionals 
and professionals and lack of recognition of the worth 
of the special knowledge and skill of each. 

There was relatively little coordination of the activities of 
the professionals represented in the program. 

The first summer orientation program dealt with unselected 
groups of trainees whose only identifiable relation to each other 
was their commitment. They were not necessarily employed by 
the same delegate agency, nor assigned to the same center, nor 
did they have a common base in terms of experience in early 
childhood education. 

The second summer, in an effort to correct the situation de- 
scribed above, grouping of trainees was based on roles they were 
expected to fulfill, e.g. all classroom aides together, all teachers 
together, all family workers together, etc. The difficulty encoun- 
tered was that since no one role was performed in isolation from 
another, trainees moved into the Head Start centers with inade- 
quate preparation for interrelating their functioning with those 
of the other staff members who comprised the Head Start center 
team. 

An objective for the third summer is to conduct orientation 
in groups composed of the full staffs of several centers, on an inter- 
disciplinary basis, cutting across professional and non-profes- 
sional lines. Sufficient flexibility will be provided for some sessions 
to be conducted by role and some by discipline, if this is deemed 
desirable. 

A second objective is to bring together into a working unit the 
various facets of know-how that already exist among the cate- 
gories of Head Start personnel present in each of the 400 summer 
Head Start centers. High priority will be given to effecting com- 
munication among the various staff members of a center in an 
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effort to better utilize the special skill and knowledge each brings 
to the program. The non-professional has knowledge and skill 
relevant to objectives which is different from that of the profes- 
sional but equally significant. 

The committee is proceeding on the assumption that underlies 
the central framework of the anti-poverty program that each 
person comes with, not without, the know-how in an essential com- 
ponent of the whole. The content of the orientation program lies 
within each staff member. The task of the training institutions 
is to help each staff member to pass his relevant knowledge on to 
others in his group. Each center staff member, in a very special 
way, becomes an instructor in the program. 

The great gap that was found to exist between what had been 
taught on the college campus and what was implemented in the 
center also needs to be closed. Therefore, a third objective is to 
facilitate the application of principle to practice. To this end each 
college will work on campus with its group of center staffs only 20 
of the 40 hours allocated to orientation. The remaining 20 hours 
will be held on the center’s premises during both the pre-service 
segment and the beginning two’ weeks of the center’s operation. 
This will facilitate testing the applicability of principles dis- 
cussed on campus to the operational aspect of the program. So 
often the principles as taught and learned in the “sanitary world 
of the college classroom seem unreal when brought into contact 
with the harsh realities and the sharp differences of the actual 
settings in which the staffs work. Help is needed, at the point 
of confrontation, to sort out the distracting immediacies which 
impede implementation of good practice. The college faculty will 
be there to participate in the sorting out process. 

Two other rather interesting aspects of the planning of this 
committee need to be mentioned. Since the task of the university 
faculties is not seen as supplying content so much as helping the 
staff draw on and exchange the knowledge they already possess, 
there need be no question raised as to competency for leadership 
responsibility. Social workers and educators both trained to work 
in the field of human relations are equally well-prepared to 
conduct the orientation program. Therefore, the faculties of the 
participating universities, regardless of their professional roots, 
will each be responsible for orienting the total staff of a certain 
number of centers. Where certain areas of specialized knowledge 
are needed but not represented on the university roster of instruc- 
tors, an interchange of faculty members will take place. Thus, 
the program at the higher education level, as woll, becomes both 
inter-university and inter-disciplinary. 

A second interesting outgrowth of the work of this committee 
is the development of a “training of trainers” project. The 
trainers, in this total program, are held to be not only the members 
of the university faculties, but the directors of the summer Head 
Start centers as well. If maximum effectiveness is to be achieved, 
the directors of the centers have to be ready to pick up and play 
the leadership role assumed by the training institutions during 
the orientation period. 

The content of the training program for trainers (both univer- 
sity faculty and directors) will be directed toward developing 
the techniques necessary to carry the total project forward from 
a forty hour orientation through the 8 week period. 

What we have learned from our Head Start experience has 
direct implications for teacher education. Among these are: 

Development of skills of communication which will enable 
teachers to relate effectively to a wide range of people 
both professional and non-professional. 

Development of the capacity in teachers to prepare others 
for roles in the teaching profession. 

Teacher preparation needs to take place through exten- 
sive field experience rather than in the rarified atmosphere 
of the college classroom. For too long, we continue to teach 
answers to students before they have had the opportunity 
to identify the questions. 
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CONCERN FOR PEOPLE 

LEARNING FROM SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
NATIONAL TEACHER CORPS 

Prepared by Dr. Caryl G. Hedden 
Presented by Mr. Peter Daraio 



The National Teacher Corps is part of a national effort to combat 
poverty with a potent weapon — education — particularly teacher 
education focused on meeting the special needs of disadvantaged 
children. 

Financed under Title V of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
the Teacher Corps is presently active in 50 colleges and uni- 
versities and is serving 111 school districts from Massachusetts to 
Puerto Rico to Hawaii. It reaches Negro and Puerto Rican 
children in great cities, Indians on reservations, low income whites 
in Appalachia and others afflicted with the ills derived from 
poverty. 

Objectives: •• 

To prepare promising college students in special competencies 
re([uired to be effective teachers of disadvantaged children. 

To increase the number of certified teachers (jualified to meet 
the uni<(ue needs of children in urban ghetto schools. 

To offer increased educational opportunities to economically 
and educationally disadvantaged children; to help “reach and 
teach” children of poverty. 

The Corps objectives are to be achieved through a two year 
post-graduate program including a preservice session the first 
.summer to introduce the corpsmen to education and to the cul- 
ture of poverty in the inner city. This orientation and screening 
period is followed by the two year inservice program leading to a 
master’s degree and certification as a teacher. 

The Teacher Corps inservice program at State University 
College, Buffalo, has three major aspects: (1) a sixty hour 
academic program leading to the M.S. degree and certification in 
New York State as elementary teachers. (2) An internship ex- 
perience-full time, paid-in core area schools in Buffalo. (3) 
Community service through which corpsmen learn about prob- 
lems of the inner city, its people, their needs, and the agencies 
serving them. 

At our center there are 19 interns and 5 experienced teachers 
organized into five teams. Each team is assigned to an inner city 
school ; four of these schools have nearly 100% Negro enrollment ; 
the fifth is an all-white school in a low economic area. 

The Academic Program: (60 semester hours) Twelve hours are 
earned each semester — six are for the internship and related 
weekly seminar; the other six are earned through two graduate 
courses designed to meet the interns’ needs in preparing to be 
effective teachers of disadvantaged children of the inner city. 

Weekly seminars integrate internship experiences and course 
work ; they bring together in problem solving sessions educational 
theory and practice as observed in the schools. Leadership is 
provided by the total staff. The seminar sessions draw upon many 
resources— people as well as media. Approximately 45% of the 
interns’ time is spent on the academic program. 

Mr. Daraio is a team leader in National Teacher Corps at SVC 
Buffalo. 



The Internship Program: The in-school internship program 
claims 40% of the corpsmembers’ time. Interns are assigned to 
a specific inner city school for a semester at a time. Learning 
and service activities are directed by team leaders in cooperation 
with school principals. Classroom teachers volunteer to have 
corpsmen work with them to learn the realities of teaching dis- 
advantaged children. 

The internship program is developmental; professional re- 
.sponsibilities of interns are increased as their competencies de- 
velop. Activities start with observations of children and of teachers 
.styles and .strategies, followed by team discussions and analysis 
of what has been observed. Interns learn tutorial techniques and 
work with individual children and small groups. They assume 
responsibility for total class lessons and gradually move into long 
term planning and unit teaching under guidance of the team 
leader. They eventually assume all the responsibilities of a teacher. 

The team structure of four interns with an experienced teacher 
acting as team leader provides a unique opportunity for coopery 
live planning and evaluation, peer and self evaluation with and 
without video tapes, team teaching, interaction analysis and 
learning from one another during team discussions on teaching 
strategies and resources. 

Assignment of interns provides freedom for visits to other 
inner city schools, to suburban classrooms, to special resource 
centers, and for community study. 

Evaluation of the intern’s program is continuous, concrete and 
comprehensive. It goes on daily in both formal and informal ways 
using check lists, video taping of teaching situations for self 
and peer evaluation and conferences. The study of teaching for 
self growth and the improvement of learning for the disadvan- 
taged are major concerns. 

Community Experience: Approximately 15% of the corpsmem- 
bers’ time is spent in community related experiences. This is 
another of the unique aspects of the program ; it is based on the 
assumption that a teacher must know the culture of the com- 
munity in which he teaches, the values, attitudes, needs and con- 
cerns of the children in order to teach them effectively. 

Community experience encompasses tutorial assistance to 
children and adults, teaching evening high school equivalency 
classes, providing leadership to boys clubs and neighborhood 
centers, working with the Community Action Program to coordi- 
nate agency services, training tutors? assisting neighborhood 
groups to develop their own leadership, and developing activities 
which promote better school-home relationships. 

What have we learned?— A great deal that augurs well for 
the improvement of teaching in depressed areas and for the re- 
structuring of teacher education programs. We see the wisdom of 
close college-school system cooperation; we note the value of com- 
munity involvement for the teacher-learner; we see the pra<> 
ticality of the weekly seminar to help interns synthesize and 
integrate what they are learning in the field with what they 
in the college classroom; we recognize the uniqueness of the 
team leader-intern relationship as one of the great strengths of 
the Teacher Corps program. (Who of us has had the opportunity 
to learn to teach under such continuous guidance? ) 

There are problems, of course: of selection of interns and team 
leaders, of communication with so many diverse groups, of inter- 
relations among corpsmembers and school personnel, of break- 
ing some barriers created by traditional practices and big city 
bureaucracy. 

But the rewards outweigh the concerns— one can see dedi- 
cated future teachers moving into the profession, growing in 
competency, bringing new perceptions and enthusiasm to the 
challenge of teaching in the inner city, to the challenge of 
**reaching and teaching” the children of poverty. 
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In the realm of the teaching of the disadvantaged we encounter 
a rather interesting phenomenon. On the one hand schools in 
disadvantaged areas have great difficulty attracting and holding 
teachers, particularly the more experienced, gifted or creative 
teachers. At the same time, we have undisputed evidence that 
large numbers of college undergraduates seek out opportunities 
to work with the disadvantaged. Given these realities, why not 
attempt to maximize the interest of these undergraduates in 
designing a program for the preparation of teachers of the dis- 
advantaged. 

We would like to explore with you the skeletal framework for 
such a proposal, and because it is only in its very early stages 
of thought sincerely ask for your reactions. This is, given your 
experience with the disadvantaged and teacher preparation, 
what seems to make sense to you? Conversely, given your expe- 
rience, what seems to be very wrong with such an approach^ 
And, perhaps still a third type of reaction, given your experience, 
your successes and frustrations, what seems worth trying with 
the understanding that the problems of working out the details 
of the program will be someone else’s responsibility. 

At the most general level we propose that the student teaching 
component of the teacher preparation program maximize a uni- 
versity’s involvement in ongoing projects designed to improve 
educational opportunities for the disadvantaged. The idealism 
of undergraduates can have a significant impact toward change. 
To a certain degree it may be said that the civil rights movement 
had its origin in student circles. In addition, students in a very 
large number of colleges and universities have generated tutorial 
and community service projects. Although the functioning of 
many of these projects was chaotic at times, the general effects 
have been positive and many students have obtained on the job 
training as well as motivation to explore career possibilities in 
educational programs for the disadvantaged. 

Specifically, we wc/l:1! like to focus attention on the oppor- 
tunities offered i • G: <. ard Bound, a program to help youth 
from low-income fa jlie achieve a college education. Experience 
with Upward Boun i projects across the nation indicated the cru- 
cial role played by undergraduate tutor-counselors. The programs 
which had the most positive measurable impact were those in 
which an important degree of initiative and autonomy was given 
to college students. This resulted partly from the ability of Up- 
ward Bound students to identify with the younger person and 
partly from the obviously sincere interest of the college students. 

Mr. Godfrey is director of special projects at SUNY Stony Brook. 

Dr. Seifman is Assistant Professor of Education and acting chair- 
man of the Department of Education and director of teacher 
preparation at SUNY Stony Brook. 



It would seem that the preparation of teachers for the dis- 
advantaged could involve such an experience. A good deal of 
the present teacher preparation tends to have a hothouse quality 
with student teachers given little opportunity to display initiative 
or creativity. It would therefore seem worthwhile to try on an 
experimental basis a new type of student teaching component, 
one in which the undergraduate would have the possibility of 
considerable autonomy along with definite supervision. The degree 
of autonomy we have in mind is usually not possible in the stand- 
ard public school setting, which is subject to different kinds^ of 
pressures and which is responsible to a different community. 
Given the proper supervision, and seminars to evaluate and 
interpret the teaching-learning experiences, student involvement 
in the Upward Bound project (and similar programs) could be 
so designed as to satisfy the student teaching requirements at the 
secondary level — and here we hope representatives of the State 
Education Department who may be in the audience will react to 
this. Students in such specified student teaching experiences 
could be part of a larger special teacher education program for 
teaching the disadvantaged or they might be enrolled in regular 
teacher education programs. Our first reaction is that it might 
be very valuable to have students from both programs attempt 
the Upward Bound type student teaching experience. 

Experience with Stony Brook’s student teaching program 
which operates in the summer schools of Suffolk County indicates 
that the student teachers report greater feelings of real responsi- 
bility for students and teaching than the undergraduates who do 
their student teaching during the regular academic year. In the 
summer, the student teacher is given complete responsibility for 
one class— from the very first to the last day. Although he works 
under the direct supervision of a cooperating teacher and a 
college supervisor, the Stony Brook undergraduate is in fact the 
teacher of that class. This real responsibility creates within the 
college student an entirely different attitude toward the student 
teaching experience — and he is absolutely correct, for in fact 
it is a different experience. 

Our experience with giving student teachers real responsi- 
bility coupled with our experience in the Upward Bound project 
leads us to suggest that it would seem useful to explore the pos- 
sibility of harnessing and structuring the sense of commitment 
of certain undergraduates and directing it toward a student teach- 
ing experience with the disadvantaged. It is our opinion that such 
an experimental program is well worth the effort needed to give 
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LEARNING FROM SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

Discussants: 

Dr. Samuel R. Keys 
Dr. Leonard Kreisman 
Reverend Robert E. Butler, S.J. 

Or. Mary Ourkee 



SUMMARY merits of the National Teacher Corps were dis- 

SUMMARY cussed with the comment that it is too soon to claim 
that we have learned anything from it. Using a master teacher 
with “on the firing line” experience is more sensible than reliance 
on “ivory tower” supervision. It represents a good marriage be- 
tween university and public school. The team approach offers 
opportunities to depart from traditional curriculum and to ex- 
periment. 

Concern was expressed for the reluctance of the “establishment” 
to make any change until all evaluative evidence is in, claiming 
that “we don’t have time to waste!” 

There is need for greater cooperation between teacher training 
institutions and school systems — not a once a year contact at a 
conference but continuing, on-going. 

'innovations must be planned and executed carefully so that stu- 
dents aren’t harmed in the process. 

A question that is yet unanswered is “what techniques can be 
used to spark a sense of dedication and commitment?” 

Regarding the Head Start program, the problem the professionals 
had of relating to para-professionals indicates that we know how 
to talk to fellow professionals, but do not know how to communi- 
cate with others. 

Need to investigate ways of satisfying teacher certification require- 
ments was discussed with the implication that teacher certification 
requirements may be blocking efforts. It was pointed out that the 
State Education Department is willing to consider new programs 
if they are proposed. 

The group was urged not to stifle initiative and creativity of 
student teachers who may try something outside of accepted 
procedure. 

A discussant cited the need to turn to college students who 
“haven’t been contaminated by defeatism.” Idealism of college 
students can be undone in a short time in a traditional classroom. 

Another issue was posed — ^“If we’ve failed the disadvantaged, how 
successful have we been with middle class students?” 

Another discussant expressed disillusionment in dependence on 
teacher attitudes. He is more concerned with behavior of teachers. 
The teacher doesn’t necessarily have to love a child to work 
effectively. Nor will the fact that the teacher loves children 
guarantee success. 

Doubt was voiced that teacher preparation makes the difference 
since by the third year of teaching, it is almost impossible to 
differentiate between certificated teachers and those who are not. 

In summary, the group reiterated the importance .of attitude, 
knowing and involving the community, and the danger of stereo- 
typing all members of the community. When educators are criti- 
cized for trying to impose middle class values on these youngsters. 



the question then is — “what alternatives can we offer to help 
them have a better life?” Are not the Negroes in the civil rights 
movement asking for some of the things we enjoy as middle 
class citizens? 



Although the discussion period occasionally bogged 
REACTION banalities, there were many 

pertinent comments made with evidence of good leadership and 
intelligent effort. The Head Start program was stated in a clear, 
concise paper with practical implications for teacher training. 

The National Teacher Corps program was well defined, combining 
much of the best thinking of present education, pooling of talents 
through the team approach, using “on the spot” master teachers 
and idealistic, highly motivated cadet teachers. 

The reactor has one concern in the area of community experience. 
She questions whether these people have the degree of maturity 
and experience necessary for the role described in the Community 
Action program. The other experiences seem to have merit, both 
in giving the intern a broader base of understanding as well as 
rendering service to the community. 

The reactor sees merit in the Upward Bound program utilizing 
the idealism and commitment of college students. However, the 
reactor feels that getting youngsters through high school is a more 
critical concern than inspiring them to want to go to college. 
If a youngster is at the same time sparked to go to college, this is 
a happy concomitant. If this program does succeed in getting 
youngsters to aspire to college, are there plans in the program to 
help them see it through financially? To motivate a youngster 
who could not possibly hope to realize his ambition because of 
finances is not doing him a kindness. He must be offered more 
than inspiration. 

In regard to the autonomy given to Stony Brook cadets, the 
reactor feels need of clarification. What is meant by autonomy? 
What is the role of the supervising teacher in this situation? What 
evaluation procedures are built into the plans? The reactor felt 
that the program was not clear in terms of procedures, role 
definitions, guidelines for operation and evaluation techniques. 

The comment was made frequently that we must not wait for 
evaluative evidence before we move. The reactor agrees that we 
have not implemented many of the things that research has 
already proven to be good. However, she feels the need to be 
cautious about going ahead with no plans for evaluating a 
program. Too many crash programs are in existence now, that 
cost a great deal of money but have no design attached for 
proper evaluation. When planning a program the original re- 
search design should provide for evaluation. If a teacher has a 
creative plan, give her her head, don’t bog her down with the 
details of research — but assign a member of the research depart- 
ment to write the design and handle these details. If we insist 
upon careful research design and impose this responsibility on 
a teacher, we’ll soon stamp out any creativity she might have. 
However, if we make a careful assessment of her program, we 
then have some guidelines for future directions. 

The word of caution expressed by one of the participants is note- 
worthy: “In innovation, careful, thoughtful planning is impera- 
tive so that pupils are not harmed by the innovative process.” 

The reactor felt that all of these plans have merit, but all were 
on such a small scale when one thinks of the vast numbers of 
youngsters we are not reaching. A much more widespread, all- 
inclusive breakthrough is necessary. Our efforts make one feel 
that we are using a B-B gun and expecting it to do the work of 
an atomic bomb. 
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It i*. of |)i'iiiiar> iiii|HM'liinn‘ lor iill ol younji rliililreii 

to nraio an niN iroiimoni laNoraltlt* to l«‘arnin$!. Il is tin* 

IMirpoH' of this iwoiiiy ininnio iilin to >lio\v that a loarlior in 
^oliM-iin^ ami aiTan^in;; •M|ui|nm*nl ami nialoriais m***d» lo know 
tin* •jrowlii |nill«‘ins. iti'iiavior ami fainiiy i»a«k}ironmis of in*r 
riiiiiiivn. Sin* «io»*s inm-ii a«ivam »* pianninj! so liial in*r riiiiiiivn 

will |m‘ to want to iimi onl aitoni a varioiy of forms 

as iiM*y niov»* liironjiii liioir «iay piayiii}{ top'liuT as weii 

as soinoiiinos piayinj! aiom*. It is tin* leariior wiio sols liie siaj?** 
ami •i<*lorinim*s iiow Iroo tin* riiiiiiron f<*oi to inloracl wilii liioir 
«*n\ iroiinionl. oiiior riiii«irt*n. ami {irowii-ups. 

Wiion piayroonis aiv sonsiiivoiy ori;aiiixed lo tho riiiid’s 
way of ionrninj! in lornis of sparo. rtrdor. i «nnforl and tonvonieneo 
liion* is a nainrai. sinooiii (low of oxporioiu'es. To have an inler- 
arlinn environim*nl }jeare«i lo liie needs and inleresis of young 
riiiidren. liien* innst ia* noi oiiiy pre-planning i)Ut liie teacher 
nnisl make eerlain liial iier classroom does not remain sialic. 
Chiidreii need new sellings and materials at the right time. As 
each ehiid is cneoiiraged lo discover new meanings and relation- 
ships through appropriate experiences, learning moves forward 
in a satisfying, purposeful manner for him. 




This is opening night. 1 have tin* pieasnre of presenting the first 
siioNNing of "Organizing Free Flay.” the newest Head .Start 
Teacher Training film made hy onr Department of I»syehology at 
Vassar College, for the Oflice of pAoiiomie Opportunity, Wash- 
ington. D. C. 

Dr. Lvirn.s i.s tssodatr Profrs.sor of Psychology and director of 
the nursery school at Vassar College. 
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CONCERN FOR TECHNIQUES 
PRESERVICE STUDENT TEACHING 
INDEPENDENT TEACHING 
Dr. Ruth M. Larson 

It lias I'uiii moil ly lieeii ussiiiiit'il that undergraduate teacher educa- 
tion programs prepare students for the responsihilities of full 
time classroom teaching after they have completed their college 
work. Perhaps the prohlenis in the transition from conventional 
student teaching situations to full time teaching can he alleviated 
hy providing students with more independent teaching experi- 
ences in their senior year. A variety of experiences can he pro- 
vided. The following examples have been developed at the Vassar 
Nursery School under the direction of Miss Dorothy Levens, 
director of the school. 

One group of students who are seniors work together as head 
teacher and assistant teacher with a group of four-year-old dis- 
advantaged children. The children are transported to the Vassar 
Nursery School one day each week for an afternoon session after 
the regularly enrolled children have gone home. The student 
teachers plan, c onduct and evaluate their program. As is the case 
with regular teachers, they are responsible to the director of the 
school for the c|uality of their work. 

Another group of students prepare new materials used in work- 
ing with disadvantaged children. Some have taken major respon- 
sibilities for writing and illustrating and making appropriate 
hooks, others for revising tests of children’s language and con- 
ceptual abilities. 

Further example is an experimental project in which a third 
group of students have been given major testing and teaching 
responsibilities in a prekiiidergarten program designed to explore 
the uses of literature with four-year-old disadvantaged children. 
In this program two students work together in each situation one 
or two days a-week. 

When they want assistance, the students participating in the 
independent teaching projects can consult with the director of the 
nursery school and other participating faculty members. The stu- 
dents properly c*onsider the role of the consultant as quite different 
from that of the supervisor in student teaching situations. The 
students take more initiative for setting up the conferences; the 
conferences are based on students’ questions rather than those 
of their supervisors. 

There are several advantages in this kind of independent 
teaching: 

The students tend to like the independence and consider such 
opportunities for involvement as indications that they are well 
prepared for teaching. They work hard to achieve excellence. 

The students can he more creative in developing their own 
approaches and styles of work. It is still the case that conventional 
student teaching situations are likely to he inhibiting. 

The students and faculty can participate more fully in de- 
cision-making that becomes problematic to students. Thus, stu- 
dents can understand in a more meaningful way the modus 
operandi of these experts in which they have confidence. 

The use of qualified students makes it possible to extend the 
research and field services of the college. 

The kinds of independent teaching projects recommended here 
are an integral part of the Vassar teacher education program 

Dr. Larson is a lecturer and director of elementary education 
at Vassar College. 



which can be charactcri/.cd as follows: 

child study and developmental psychology provide the core of 
professional preparation, 

first-hand experiences with children are considered a sine qua 
non of the program; students are given opportunities to observe 
children in a variety of school and nonschool situations; they 
participate as student teachers in both nursery school and ele- 
mentary school programs in schools serving different children 
in various ways, 

methods and student teaching are integrated so that the rele- 
vance of each to the other is emphasized, 

students and faculty members become involved together in 
(piestions of teaching and learning, 

students entering the program tend to he of high caliber and. 
thus, some of the problems of teacher preparation in programs 
serving a wider range of students are eliminated. 

Situations appropriate for independent teaching projects need 
not be limited to school classrooms. They are available wherever 
there is opportunity to conduct an educational program or, in 
other words, where students can work consistently with children. 
Projects can he undertaken in community centers, recreational 
areas, library and museum programs. In some places students 
might try taking a toy wagon full of toys or books into a neighhor- 
h(»od — some things that woidd attract children and provide con- 
tinuing attraction over a period of weeks. Students could experi- 
ence the advantages and disadvantages of trying to teach a non- 
(^aptive audience. 

The need for situations in which independent teaching proj- 
ects can he conducted invites reexamination of the functions of the 
laboratory school. Using qualified students to teach without 
minute supervision makes it possible for the laboratory school to 
extend its services to meet community needs which have tradi- 
tionally been neglected hy college and university schools. The 
laboratory school can become a center of research and teaching, 
in which well-prepared students play major roles. The professional 
staff in such a laboratory school woidd have more time, along with 
some demonstration teaching, to serve as consultants not only to 
students, but also to schools and agencies beyond the campus. 
One of the strongest features of this kind of situation would he 
the opportunities for students to contribute their talents to vital 
educational programs. Such opportunities are important to stu- 
dents who feel oppressed hy the irrelevance of their work to 
contemporary living. They are important, also, for making avail- 
able to communities and schools a supply of valuable resources 
for improving their services. 

We believe that independent teaching projects can be of 
value in different kinds of college programs. Perhaps teacher 
education programs overloaded with both students and courses 
can be streamlined to include this new kind of student teaching. 
We rei^onimend that methods courses and conventional student 
teaching he integrated so that methods are developed in relation 
to the children with whom student teachers are working. We 
recommend, also, that college students and faculty he organized 
into teams, or core groups, so that they will enjoy together con- 
tinuity of personal involvement in the educational process. 

The chief question in teaching disadvantaged children is the 
same as in teaching others, “How can we reach a child?” Tlie-e 
are no clear-cut methods and no specific directives that have uni- 
versal applicability. We recommend that students preparing to 
teai^h disadvantaged children develop knowledge and under- 
standing of children and the communities in which they live. Stu- 
dents need to he familiar with a rich supply of techniques, activi- 
ties and materials that may be appropriate for their teaching. 
They should have as much opportunity as possible to work with 
children and have the freedom to w'ork imaginatively according 
to their own style. Finally, through independent teaching projects 
they can become increasingly practiced in and confident of their 
own resources as they wrestle with that inescapable question, 
“How can I reach this child?” 
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If lU'W »*x|u'*‘l to ill ti'iu'liiii^ iiliriKitod ('liil(lrt‘ii 

they iiiiisl In* esperially prrpaml for llu* tasks tlioy are certain 
to face ill ilealiiiji with the disadvaiitafieil. 1 am in complete agree- 
ment with Janies L. Farmer that a teacher's empathy for students 
is vitally important. One has only to ohserve children around a 
person whose attitude shows contempt for them. They use every 
means thev can snniiiion to return the feeliiifj. resortinfj to hos- 



tility. imrnliness. indolence and often withdrawal. 

Some of the keys to involving the disadvantaged child with 
learning are to instill in him a sense of pride in his own heritage: 
to give him confidence in his ability to achieve; to respe< l him as 
an individual. The teacher must strive for cultural nnderstanding 
and identity with these children. The greater the empathy for 
the student, the easier it will he for the teacher to leach. 



Why are some teachers nnahle to control a classroom of dis- 
advantaged children while another teacher has no prohleni with 
the same class? During my supervisory chores with National 
Teacher Corps I have seen a strapping instructor attempt to 
teach a class over which he had no disciplinary control while the 
very next period the same class was calm, orderly and attentive 
in the hands of a wisp of a teacher. Both teachers had similar 
teacher training backgrounds. What did one teacher have that the 
other lacked? What is the prescriptive ingredient so vital for 
effe«-tive teaching of reluctant learners? 

Harold Howe II. oiir United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, stated in The Human Frontier, “In general our colleges 
and universities train teachers for ideal classrooms, and although 
the classrooms in the slums may be in some cases excellent in 
their buildings and ecpiipment, their human environment cries 
out for special attention of every kind.” Every accredited teacher 
training institution must meet its own state certification reejuire- 
ments. but something more than meeting the requirements is 
needed to prepare a teacher who expects to survive in the ghetto 
school. As well as current required courses, special course work 
in cidtural anthropology, reading, semantics, visual aids and the 
fine and applied arts should be part of the program. Every teacher 
must come away with a solid understanding of the creative proc- 
ess so he will be able to encourage it in his students. 

The single most significant aspect of a pre-service program for 
new teachers of disadvantaged children should be an internship 
in combination with community experiences. It is through these 
contacts with the slum child and his parents in their own environ- 
ment that the teachers, with awareness of the personal involve- 
ment ahead, can be strengthened. It is during this period in their 
experiences that new teachers can come to terms with their own 
prejudices, hostilities and anxieties. The teacher’s ability to 
understand and accept himself is a prime factor in any effort he 
might attempt to make toward helping students achieve their 
own self-awareness. 



Our iutcni" with Nutitmal Teacher (;orp^ became ohsiuvius 
ami data gatherers for a total (*f sixtc(*n wt*eks in their assigned 
junior high schotd> ln*ft*re assuming an actual teaching role. 
They have been taught in wtukshop seminars what tt* look for 
and ln*w to interpret what they (*bserve both in the tt*achers and 
the stmleuts, Tlie\ have been exp«*sed to both kinds (*f teachers, 
ctmipettmt and incompetent, s(* they may compare and evaluate 
attitudes and teaching teclmiipies which make h*r either failure 
(*r sticcess. Each intern has a«-tpiirt‘d pr(»ficiency in coding verbal 
interactitm acettrding t»* the Flanders and .\mi(hm-Hunt»*r sys- 
tems within the ctmfines t*f the classroom, relying «m kinesh- activi- 
ties to supplement the aural iuterpretathm. Classroom analysis, 
a method of charting the teacher-pupil interaction can be an 
effective self-grading t»Md for any teacher but espe«'ially for the 
teacher (*f the disadvantaged wln*se pupils are nn*re than willing 
tt* r(‘inain n(*n-vt*rbal. Tin* intern is encouraged tt* tape recttrtl his 
t*wn lesst*n in the classrt*t*m. It is later replayed anti ct*tled. I each- 
iiig wt*aknt*sst*s becttine apparent as the ct*ding is transft*rred tt* a 
matrix h*r analy.sis. 

W hen interns take over an active share t*f the teaching respon- 
sibility in their assiguetl schools it becomes the supervisttr s role 
tt* keep the university's plan ft*r stressing the learning t*f basi* 
skills and implementing new teaching innovatit*ns in the f**i 
ground. It is a ct*nstant effort to get new teachers It* shed tin 
*old ways’ t*f teaching as they were taught and tt* try new inetlntiis. 
t)ften tpiite unorthtidox by present .standards, t*f invt*lving slum 
children in the learning process. There is {rictit*n with scht»ol 
antht*rities tt> cover the planned curriculum hut ht»w can i*ne 
teach snbject matter to a child who has not yet mastered the basic 
skill t*f reading? I have seen children copy work into their note- 
bt*ttks \vitht*ut having the .slightest idea of what the words meant. 
I have >een these children work diligently at mastering the reail- 
ing prc*cess when it held .some personal meaning for them. I have 
observed these same children maneuver in the unfamiliar world 
of mathematics when the problem was presented to them in a 
manner relevant to their own experience!?. The disadvantaged 
i hihl is a bud able but un-willing to unfold and blossom except 
in response to the proper nutrients. 








Mrs. Smith is an instructor and supervisor of National Teacher 
Corps interns at Hofstra University. 
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It' t«*acln‘rs to siicrffd in tracliiiifj ali«*iiat«*d i liildiiMi 

tli»*y must In* »*s|M*cially pr«*pan*d for tin* tasks tlu*y art* f«*rtaiu 
to fart* ill tlt*aliii^ witli tin* illsailvaiitaj:t*il. I am in l•onlpl^*t^* afjn*t*- 
mt*nt with .)anit*s I.. Karnit*r tliat a tt*ai ln*r’s t*mpatliy for stmlt*nt> 
is vitally important. Out* has only to ohst*rvt* rhlhln*n aroninl a 
p«*ison wliost* attitmh* shows rontt*nipt for tlu ni. They list* t*vt*ry 
means they ran sninmon to rt*tnrn the feeliiifj. resortin}: to hos- 
tility. nnrnlim*ss. imlolenet* anil oftt*n withdrawal. 

Sonit* of the keys to involviiifj tin* disudvuntuyeil child with 
leariiiiit! are to instill in him a senst* of pride in his own ht*rila}:e: 
tt» jjive him coiifidenet* in his ability to achieve; to respe< I him us 
an individual. The teueht*r must strive for cultural understuniliiifi 
and identity with thest* children. The {xreuter tin* t*mpathy for 
the student, tin* easier it will he for tin* teacher to teach. 

Why are some teachers unuhle to control a classroom of dis- 
udvanta(!i*d children while another teiieher has no prohleni with 
the same class? During: my supervisory chores with National 
Tt*acher Corps I have seen a struppinj; instructor uttt*nipt to 
teach a class over which he huti no disciplinary control while tin* 
very in*\t period the same class was ('ulm, orderly and attentivi* 
in the hands of a wisj) of a teacher. Both teachers had similar 
teacher training hackyrounds. What did one teacher have that the 
other lacked? W'hat is the prescriptive ingredient .so vital for 
effective teaching of reluctant learners? 



Harold Howe H. our United States Commissioner of Kduca- 
tion. stated in The Human Frontier, “In general our colleges 
and universities train teachers for ideal classrooms, and although 
the «'lassrooms in the slums may he in some eases exeellent in 
their hiiildings and etpiipment, their human environment cries 
out for special attention of every kind. ’ Every accredited teacher 
training institution must meet its own .state certification require- 
ments. hut something more than meeting the requirements is 
needed to prepare a teacher who expects to survive in the ghetto 
school. As well as current required courses, special course work 
in cultural anthropology, reading, .semantics, visual aids and the 
fine and applied arts should be part of the program. Every teacher 
must come away with a solid understanding of the creative proc- 
ess so he will be able to encourage it in his students. 

The single most significant aspect of a pre-service program for 
new teachers of disadvantaged children should be an internship 
in combination with community experiences. It is through these 
contacts with the slum child and his parents in their own environ- 
ment that the teachers, with awareness of the personal involve- 
ment ahead, can he strengthened. It is during this period in their 
experiences that new teachers can come to terms with their own 
prejudices, hostilities and anxieties. The teacher s ability to 
understand and accept himself is a prime factor in any effort he 
might attempt to make toward helping students achieve their 



own self-awareness. 



Our intciii' with National Teat her (.'oip> heeanie observers 
and data gatlit*rers for a total of sixt**t*n w**t*ks in their assignt*d 
junior high sehoid* h**fort* assuuiiiig an actual t**aehing nd«*. 
riit*y havt* ht*t*n taught in workshop seminars what to look for 
ainl how to interpn*t what tln*y idiservt* both in tin* teai ln*is ainl 
tin* studi*nts. Tln*> havt* bt*t*n expo.st*t| to l«»th kiinls of teachers. 
eoinpeti*nt ainl iin'oinpt*tt*nt. so tln*y may compare and t*valuatt* 
attitudes ami tea* hing te. hnitpies whl< h inak.* for either failure 
(»r suet «*ss. Eat h intt*rn has aeipiirt*tl profieit*in y in i mling verbal 
interattion antutling to the Flamlers and Aniidon-Hunter sys- 
tems within the t tmfines i»f the ehissnnmi. relying on kincsie at tivi- 
tit*s ti> snpplt*mt*nt tin* aural intt*rprt*tatitm. Classiinmi analysis, 
a methtMl of charting the teacher-pupil interaithm tan he an 
t*ffeetivi* st*lf-grading tt»ol ft»r any tt*ai her hut espet iaily for tin* 
tt*at her of the tlisadvantagetl wln»se pupils art* more than willing 
tt> rt*main non-vt*rhal. Tin* intern is t*nctmragt*d tt. tape n*i ortl Iii> 

own lesson in tin* It is later replayed ami eotled. Teat h- 

iiig wt*akm*sses ht*i imn* appart*nt as the coding is traiisft*rrt*il ti» a 
matrix ft»r analysis. 

\Vln*n intt*rns takt* t»vt*r an activt* share of the teaching respon- 
sibility in their assignt*tl schools it bt*eomt*s tin* supt*rvisor*s ndt* 
to keep tin* university's plan f«tr .stressing the learning of basi> 
skills and implementing new teaching innovations in the foi 
ground. It is a constant t*ffort to get new teachers to shetl th. .. 
•old ways' of teaching as they were taught and to try new mt*thod>. 
often quite iniortliodox by present .standards. t»f involving slum 
chihlren in the learning proce.ss. There is friction with school 
authorities to cover the planned ciirriculnm but how can one 
tt*ach subjt*et matter to a child who has not yet mastered the basic 
skill of rt*ading? I have seen children copy work into their note- 
books without having the slightest idea of what the words meant. 
I havt* M*en these children work diligently at mastering the read- 
ing process when it held some personal meaning for them. I have 
oh.served the.se same children maneuver in the unfamiliar world 
of mathematics when the prohleni was presented to them in a 
manner relevant to their own experiences. The disadvantaged 
child is a bud able but un-willing to unfold and blossom except 
in response to tbe proper nutrients. 







Mrs. Smith is an instructor and supervisor of National Teacher 
Corps interns at Hofstra University. 
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CONCERN FOR TECHNIQUES 

PRESERVICE STUDENT TEACHING 
TEACHER AIDES 

Dr. John B. King 

Siiji^rstions for improving stiulent-teudiiii^ in the preserviee 
phase of the teacher education programs for th»; disadvantaged 
are hast'd upon the following assumptions: 

The major prohlem in stalling schools for the disadvan- 
tagt'd is teacher-retention rather than teacher-recruitment. 
Teat ‘hers are retainetl largt'ly hecaust* of the self-confi- 
dence. status, and professional satisfactituis they derive. 

Studt'iit teaching must he closely integratetl with all other 
aspects of a teacher edut'ation program. 

No .student teaching program can he effective without the 
shared responsibility and clo.se cooperation of schools 
and colleges. 

Teachers for the disadvantaged retpiire a more highly 
advanced level of competence at the time of appointment 
than do teachers for le.ss challenging .situations. 

Teachers for the disadvantaged require e.xtensive well- 
planned field e.xperieiices in schools and .social agencies 
prior to student teaching. 

Teachers for the disadvantaged retpiire continued guidance 
and siip|M)rt from the college personnel for at least one 
year following appointment as a beginning teacher. 
College courses should he organized in interdisciplinary 
blocks around real, dynamic, meaningful current problems 
and opportunities involved in the learning and teaching of 
the disadvantaged. Student teaching and other field expe- 
riences should occur concomitantly with or as part of the 
relevant college courses and programs. 

College supervisors of student teachers should be seleeted 
on the basis of recently demonstrated superior serviee as 
classroom teachers or e.xpertness in helping and develop- 
ing prospective and beginning teachers. 

Parent.^, non-professional community representatives and 
professional organizations are playing an ever-increasing 
role in all .school programs. 

Changing need.«. new' instructional facilities and new insights into 
how' disadvantaged children and youth learn and develop, require 
imaginative patterns of teac'her educdtion and student teaching. 
The following should he carefully con.^idered in planning a stu- 
dent teaching program ; 

Student teaching programs cannot be expected to do more 
than help students to know what to do as beginning 
teachers. College personnel should work with schools in 
providing field experiences and meaningful relevant inter- 
disciplinary instruction during the junior year prior to stu- 
dent teaching. College personnel should continue to work 
cooperatively in the school with the newly appointed be- 
ginning teachers, school supervisors and cooperating 
teachers for at least their first year of service in a school 
for the disadvantaged. Newly appointed teachers should 
be required to participate in a seminar on teaching-learning 
problems of the beginning teacher during the first year of 
appointment and for an additional year if necessary. 

During one semester of the junior year, students should he 

Dr, King is Professor of Education at Fordham University. 



rci|uired to xerv** f«»r .1 to 6 hours a week in a community 
service agency to gain first liand insight into the social 
conditions uiuh'r which urban children live. During the 
other semester students should he required t(t serve in 
schools as teacher aides working at many appropriate a< tiv- 
ities to relieve teaehers. allowing them more time for direct 
instruction. .Vs part of his program, the student will enroll 
in a course in urban education: its problems, procedurt's 
and o[^portunities. This c(»urse would draw on the be- 
havioral scienct's to help tin* stud(‘ut understand the 
schooPs role in urban life and the part the classroom 
teacher plays in helping the school to fidfill its nde. The 
prospective teacher woidd learn of the wide range of 
abilities, interests, aptitudt's. backgrounds, sub-cultures 
and need.s of the disadvantaged child and of the other 
pupils that make up the urban school. 

The block courst* ofTered during the senior year, concur- 
rently with student teaching, sluudd deal with the problems 
of learning and teaching. This (‘ourse should deal with the 
applications of developmental psychology, sociology and 
the psychology of learning to methods of teaching and 
would rely heavily on directed reading and independent 
study. Hecause few college professors are competent to deal 
with all of the areas involved in this interdi.sciplinary ap- 
proach, the course would probably be taught by a team. 

Student teachers should he appointed to the staff and 
paid about 25 per cent of the salary of a beginning teacher. 
The student teachers, serving daily for four-fifths of the 
school session, should be provided with a maximum num- 
ber of relevant, challenging experiences neces.«ary to nar- 
row the gap between undergraduate course work and class- 
room reality and responsiltility. Student teachers should 
teach individual pupils, small groups and clas.ses under the 
guidance of well-qualified cooperating teachers and college 
supervisors. 

Schools and cooperating teachers should be jointly selected 
by appropriate school and university personnel from a list 
of (|ualified applicants. The cooperating teachers should 
be appointed as adjunct professors and granted free tuition 
for a related seminar. 

Seminars, workshops, school visits and joint projects 
should be organized to orient and reorient college and 
university staff members to insure that they gain optimum 
competence for helping student teachers and beginning 
teachers to understand the disadvantaged child and to 
learn how to meet his needs more effectively. 

The student teacher should be know'n as assistant teacher 
or apprentice teacher, and work as an active member of a 
team providing a second teacher in a class serving the 
disadvantaged child. 

Functions, responsibilities, relationships and modus ope- 
randi of the student teacher, cooperating teacher, college 
supervisor.*, principal and all others involved in the stu- 
dent teaching program should be clearly delineated through 
conference.*, .seminars, and printed materials. Provision 
should he made for regular review and modification as 
changing conditions indicate. 

Every effort should be made to insure regular uppointnient 
of the student teacher re(piesting assignment to the same 
.school in which the student teaching was done, particularly 
in the ca.*e of those who have demonstrated their potential 
for cultivating the personality traits and behaviors that 
characterize successful teachers of the disadvantaged. 

Provision should be made for continuous student evalu- 
ation and advisement to help student teachers develop 
commitment and the insights and competencies necessary 
for success as beginning teachers of the disadvantaged. 
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PRESERVICE STUDENT TEACHING 

Di.siussant.s: 

I)i«. Ki«i;i)KI«u:k Him 
Ml«S. .Ik AN I' IN SON 
l)i«. 1 a;on 0. Wkndki. 

Mrs. Regina Barnes 



_ TIu* parliripators fir.«^l walrluMl the excellfiit film. 
SUMMARY “Orfianizing Fret* Play.” shown ami olahoralod 
upon l»y Dis. LfVfiis and Larson: llu* salient factors which 
cm*‘r«;cd in the experimental nursery school conducted at Vassar 
Collejie for pre-school youngsters of low socio-economic hack- 
grounds concur with many features of the Head .Start program. 
Tliese reveal that mo.<t educators helieve "schooling should 
Mart earlier for the disadvantaged child than for his age-mate 
who is the product of a more afliucnt and structured home. The 
classroom he enters should consist of (‘nriching experimental 
materials approximating both the world of reality and fantasy: 
a limited numher of children permitting individualized attention 
and realization of identity: health and psychological services: 
student teac hers endowed with Independence of imagination and 
empathy: skilled supervisors: and visihle parental cooperation. 
Before any classrocun experience for these youngsters can effect 
any appreciahle difference in their future attitude towards, and 
capacity for. lemming it is essemtial to determine their dominant 
cdiaracieristic's and needs. A child living within the inner c-ity is 
likely to he handicappc'd hy depressed and congested housing, 
loose family structure, poor nutrition, alienation from dominant 
c'ulture patterns, fragmenting cunotional c'onflicts. and defic'iem-y 
in verbal skills. He is not a stereotype composed of all thevse 
deficdenc’ies hut an individual with a wide range of problems and 
potentials. Personnel must he aware of these differenc'es. must he 
selected hc'cause of their ability to create* an environment whic-h 
will promote curiosity and growth, and must he granted the fre •.*- 
cicun to engage* in ac*tivitie*s which are* both spontaneous and ye*t 
c-ontrolled. 

Student teache*rs of older disadvantaged children must also he 
thoroughly acep)ainte*d with the* causations of their he*havior. 
This e*an best he* ae hie*ve*d through inte*rnships before graduation, 
and opportunity to ohse*rve* e*xperience*el teachers. It has hce*n 
re*conunendeel (and adopte*rl in some colleges | that the* latte*r 
should he appe»inte*el me*mhe*rs of the* e*olh*ge* staff whe*re* their 
expertise e*an he effee-tively utilized in training the* he*ginning 
te*ae*her. 

There* was epiestioii on the proposal that se*niors se*rving as interns 
should he paid. It was siigge*steel that this proc-edure might e*onfuse 
loyalty between the school tlie*y attend and the* hoard ot e*ducation 
which re*e-ompe*nse*d them. Howe*ver. stre*ss was place*d upon the* 
ne*ed to understand the itrohlems of future teae-hers and to distin- 
guish the*ir individual attitudes and responses — while re'cognizing 
that e.*ae*h is a produc t eef his own environment and an amalgam 
of aspirations whie*h he must resolve to his own satisfaction. Othe*r- 



CilAPTI K KU RTEEN 

wi>e*. re*te*ntion of >tafl v>ill e euitinue* to re inaiu a major >tumhliiig 
hletck in >hiin >e heied- whe*re* |»re»fe!‘>ional status, self-confidem e 
ami |)e*rsonal fulfilhiient are* likely tei he* je*opardizeel hy the* mul- 
tiple* elitlie ultie*s e*xisting there*in. 

DCAPTiHM ^•''‘pite all the* re>e*arch and innovative* programs 
REACTIO js left to he* elesire*d in the* impact 

that has he*en made* thus far upon the educational growth lef dis- 
advantaged children. Disappointment is voiced by student 
teachers regarding the unrealistic features inherent in college 
courses, leading to subsequent failure and frustration. AnaKsts 
e*xpluin the* continuing impasse upon overemphasis on the* cliiii- 
e*al. psychological role of the* teae*her rather than upon his basic 
function which is the* transmission of knowledge. The*y suggest 
that more stress be placed, in preparatory training, upon cogni- 
tive processes, subject judgment, classroom procedures, dis- 
ciplinary techniques, and the development of interaction sensi- 
tivities which enable a teacher to gauge the optimum moment 
for positive instruction. 

The present proliferation of programs, which appears to he hase*d 
upon the assumption that the entire educational world must he* re- 
discovered in oreler to teach disadvantage*d e'hildren. might he*tte*r 
e’etne’cntratc upeui technie(ues suce'cssfully useel in the* past with 
e»ther inim>rity greuips. Althetugh inese*apahlc eliffe*re*ne'es exist he*- 
twe*en the present anel former “euit-groups.” ne*verthele*ss the*se 
disparities are nejt so great that upward mobility eanm»t he 
achieved through re-examinatie»n anel re.*-employment of empiri- 
e*ally tested inethoehdetglcs. Pe*rhaps close scrutiny of procedures 
used by effective classroom teachers might provide clues which 
have escaped the anthropologist, sociologist and philosopher. 
No responsible educator advances the thesis that simple answers 
exist for highly complex problems; but it is possible that, in the 
search for solutions, accumulated wisdom has been subordi- 
nated to overanxious experimentation. One of tin* consequences 
of the emphasis upon homogeneity, often mistaken for equality, 
may he the undermining of the more desirable retention of the 
rich multi-cultures in our society. 

Every minority has the need to prove that it has participated in 
what the human race has achieved. All parents wish, in some way. 
to become involved in the education of their children, to con- 
tribute to the growth and success of the generation which they 
have brought into the world. It is important that this basic desire, 
particularly of minority groups at this moment of our history, 
he understood, recognized and implemented. Implementation 
must he ac'companied hy correlative responsibility and should 
coincide with the sincere efforts being made hy educators in the 
university and in the classroom to accomplish the same desiderata. 

It may he appropriate, at this point, to refer to the .lames Coleman 
study entitled “Equality of Educational Opportunity.” released 
hy the U.S. Department of Health. Education and Vyelfare in 
1966 . In it. caution is expressed concerning the 'role that the 
classroom can effect in abolishing unequal ac'hievement. Learning 
readiness is signific'antly influenced hy peer relationships, pa- 
rental values and family goals. With this in mind, the teacher, 
the educator, the administrator, and the parent, all sharing re- 
sponsibility and hopes for the fulfillment of every child, must 
work together in constructing a successful school system. No one 
element can he exempted. Rather, honest self-examination should 
lead to a realization of the part each must perform and a recog- 
nition of the competencies each can contribute. This is not the 
hour for rationalizations nor for recriminations; it is the hour 
for all adult forces to accept the responsibilities of their own 
spheres of influence and conjoin their special strengths in an 
integrated thrust towards quality education for each child. 
Vt ithin such a framework the new teacher c*an flourish and con- 
tribute tlu* energy of his fresh enthusiasm to the education of his 
students. 
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CONCERN FOR TECHNIQUES 
FIELD WORK 

Dr. Gertrude Downing 



Needs of college students. 

\VV have met to share our tiiinkin^ about more efFeetive ways to 
lu'epare teachers of tlu* disadvantafied. Hut we ourselves are 
teachers of youu^ people who are luiiulicapped l)v severe experi- 
ential disadvantajre. For the most part, our students are rea- 
sonaldy secure, well fed. clothed and housed, and are members 
of intact middle-class families. Their life experience is almost 
directly antithetical to that of the poverty stricken minority {iroup 
children they must learn to teach. Our task is to provide for our 
colle«:e stinlents direct, varied and concentrated experiences 
with eidturally different children over a considerable span of 
time in order to compensate for their own experiential deficits. 

Observing effects of school experience on disadvantaged children. 

F'ield work exp**rieiices should bejiin at the outset of the education 
se(pienee. Students in Principles and Practices of Contemporary 
Kdiication rate as most influential their class visits to schools on 
every run}: of the educational ladder. Sophomores and juniors 
who have never been to Harlem become williii}: playmates of the 
eii}:a}:in}: pre-schoolers in a day-care center there. In another 
poverty area, students note for themselves the strii}:gles of the 
ghetto child learning to read middle-class books in tbe primary 
grades. In a difficult junior bigh school, they see in the opposites 
<»f pupil withdrawal and aggression the early harvest of social 
injustice coupled with ineffective teaching. In an urban high 
school, they may observe tbe pedestrian irrelevancies of tbe 
"modified eurriculunv’ so frequently provided for the non- 
academic pupil. 

Learning to live with disadvantaged children. 

Since educational psychology focuses on human development and 
behavior, the most literate texts and the most eloquent instruction 
remain sterile without experience in a living lalmratory. The 
needs of the middle-class college student to gain understanding 
of and to establish effective relationships with culturally different 
children can be met by providing selected field work assignments. 
Queens College students are enthusiastic about their work with in- 
dividuals and small groups in community centers and in after- 
school tutorials. Hours which they devote to these activities each 
week for two semesters provide concurrent experience which 

Dr, Downing is Assistant Professor of Education at CUNY 
Queens College. 



Nitali/C' p»y«'lio|o>:ical theory. Teacher candidates leai'ii about 
ghetto eoiiimunitie. by traveling through tliciii ami by working in 
them. The\ di-cover that tinlainiliar dialects can be eflectivc 
mean- of ( luumuuieatioii and that aggre->ive behavior can be an 
appeal l'oi- help. Above all. they find that it is alnio-t alvvav- 
po— ibie to e-tablij-h positive relationships with these children 
on an individual ba-i- and tin y have opportunities to ext«-ml tbi- 
effei tiveiies- to the group situation. 

Becoming teachers of disadvantaged children. 

.'study of methodology can only become meaningful in the con- 
text of the classroom. It has long been our practice to have 
student- ill tbe fourth semester of tbe education .-eqiiem e spend 
oiie-half day per week for one seme-ter participating in classroom 
activities in the public schools. .As '■helping teachers the stu- 
dents observe the activities of two or three teachers, assist in dis- 
tribution of materials and in inaintenanee of classroom routines, 
work with individuals and small groups of students, engage in 
their first attempts at team teaching with cooperating teachers, 
and as culmination teach part period lessons. To help student- 
gain nuiximiiin benefit from this experience, our pilot program 
has established a course in general methods as a field seminar 
in the racially integrated schools where the students participate. 
This provides rich opportunities for students to interpret and 
evaluate their classroom cxpi-riences and to bring theory and prac- 
tice into harmony in the reality of the school setting. It al-o 
orients them to the actual situation in which they will do tlieir 
student teaching, since they remain in the same schords for that 
work. 

Some criteria for effective field work experiences. 

.lohn Huskin has said. "Kdiication is not teaching pciqde what 
thev do not know; it is teaching them to behave as they do not 
bcliuve.** Tbe foi-ns of training teachers of the disadvantaged 
must be growth in undnstanding of these children ami their 
needs. Through direct expniciice in field work, middle-class nd- 
lege students should develop tbe insight and empathy which will 
enable them to behave as cff«*ctive teachers of educationally de- 
prived children. 

For greatest effectiveness, fichl work experiences must be 
selecte'd with care to accomplish the desired educational outcoine.s. 
.Such experiences need not be all positive ones, future teachers 
must overcome their fear of tbe unknown by facing reality in 
the difficult school and by learning to cope with it. They should 
be aided in their adjustment by being prepared in advanct* for 
their encounters and by subsequent discussion and interpretalion 
of what has transpired. Wherever possible, field work activities 
should be shared by students and tbeir college instructors in order 
to make sucb discussion meaningful. 

Hy providing a variety of planned field participation with 
culturally different children in school and community sittings, 
over a period of more than two years, we may hope to i-ffect 
positive attitudinal changes in our students. Their experiences 
should prevent future disillusionment by tempering idealism with 
an understanding of reality. Students should gain professional 
security from the development of reasonable expectations of them- 
selves and of the t hildren they will teach, and from success in 
working with them. 

.Above all. the combined professional training and field work 
should convince future teachers that adjustment to the problems 
of educating the disadvantaged dr>es not equal acceptance of their 
present educational situation. Our students should be equipped to 
Itecome exceptional teachers of exceptional children. Our educa- 
tional accomplishments with the disadvantaged can only be as 
bigh as their teachers’ professional achievement. 
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CONCERN FOR TECHNIQUES 
FIELD WORK 
Dr. Charles Long 



Field work in teaeher edueation varies all the way from individ- 
ual experiences in schools and coinnuinities to carefully organ- 
ized and planned work experiences with children and adidts in 
a variety of neighhorlioods. When discussing (piality, field work 
varies from poorly planned incidental contacts with the commu- 
nity to well organized cooperatively planned programs which 
are established to achieve sound goals and objectives. Field serv- 
ice in itself cannot be a panacea for all our education ills hut 
such programs can make substantive contrihutions to the prep- 
aratbui of effective teachers for disadvantaged area schools. In 
fact, most of these prospective teachers, as will be developed 
later, have a much greater need for community and neighbor- 
hood centered programs than do those who will teach in more 
affluent areas. 

Principles of effective work should include the following ob- 
jectives: 

Field work experiences need to be cooperatively planned 
by college and community representatives. Many suc- 
cessful programs involve students as well in the planning 
process. 

Purposes to be achieved through field work need to be 
agreed upon and understood by everyone. 

Field experiences should help prospective teachers to 
develop honest appraisals of people who live out their 
lives under grinding oppression, poverty, miserable hous- 
ing conditions, unemployment, disease, segregation and 
squalor. 

Evaluation is an important component of good field work 
activities especially if the evaluation is used to modify 
the program. 

Increasing the student's awareness of bis own attitudes is 
important for prospective teachers in disadvantaged area schools; 
partly this may involve field experiences which will help the 
prospective teacher to explode some of the myths and miscon- 
ceptions about these fellow human beings who find themselves, 
for various reasons, enmeshed in economically deprived and 
segregated areas. Some of the more common and troublesome of 
these will be discussed in the material which follows. 

(ihetto living affects children and adults in different ways^ 
The prospective teacher needs to be constantly ^ on guard 
against a number of myths which still have considerable cur- 
rency among us. One that isn’t mentioned much these days still 
needs to be hit. Adversity builds character — just look at this po- 
litical leader, that prominent college president who came up 
“out-of-the-slums!” Another one which is still bandied about 
is “these people are just plain lazy”. 

Dr. Long is Associate Professor of Education and director of 
the Graduate Program for Preparing Teachers for Elementary 
Schools in Urban Disadvantaged Areas at CUNY Brooklyn 
College. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

This remark was made by a student who had just returned 
from a mid-morning field trip through Harlem. He saw grown 
men loitering around on doorsteps, playing cards, talking, and 
gazing vacantly into space. While his instructor struggled val- 
iantly to help him see causal factors behind this beha\i»>r. he 
left the seminar room shaking his head and saying why don t 
they go to work? That is what my grandfather did when he came 
to this country, poor as a eburcbmouse . 

Another equally dangerous mytb lias a more romantic flair 
to it. “These poor people, bow could anyone expei t the « hildren 
to do very much in school? Their bomelife is very disorganized. 
Many of them are probably not getting enough to eat, and 
are growing up on the street. We can’t demand very much of 
them in school.” A final mytb which still seems to be causing 
considerable trouble in our schools seemingly results from stereo- 
typing children from the ghetto. .Symptoms of this syndrome are 
—and these are fairly accurate reports of statements made by 
principals and teachers— “Don’t go to too much trouble with 
these children, they can’t learn anyway. Don’t give them an inch, 
teachers, or you will lose control, put them all in the slower read- 
ing groups, that’s where they belong anyway. Don’t bother talk- 
ing to the parents, they are not interested in what happens at 
school.” 

Field work honestly and sensitively done and carried on in 
depth over a reasonable length of time should help students to 
appreciate the strengths which many children in deprived areas 
develop as well as the tremendous variability which is just as 
present in ghetto areas as it is in more affluent regions. True, 
our present achievement and intelligence tests seem to indicate 
that children from deprived areas tend to do less well than their 
more middle class peers, but even here some do better. Adequate 
field experiences sparked and guided by sensitive leadership 
should help students to gain a deeper appreciation. Whole group 
teaching methods will be relegated to the scrap heap and a more 
individualized type of instruction will provide avenues and op- 
timum ground for development in the school. 
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CONCERN FOR TECHNIQUES 

FIELD WORK 

Dr. Linden D. Summers Jr. 



Recently in the ff'orld Journal Tribune, Harriet Van Horne chal- 
lenged the way we glibly dismiss TV as aimed at the twelve-year- 
old mentality. She makes clear that television can do better and 
criticizes it for not doing so: 

“One must hold fast to a certain idealism to believe that 
the main TV audience yearns for finer programs . . . Well. 
Fm one who holds fast to precisely that view. It’s easy to 
overestimate a man’s education and general knowledge. 
But one must take care never to underestimate his in- 
telligence and sensitivity. The image of modern man pro- 
jected by TV is — to borrow Emerson’s phrase — ‘the dwarf 
of himself.’ Perhaps this is the medium’s darkest sin; it 
hasn’t tried hard enough to make the common man un- 
common.” 

We believe .students, too, possess untapped potential. The failure 
to actualize it produces not only a rejection of the educative 
process, hut denial of the validity of any educational experience. 
Given the realities of a ghetto existence, a life limited by dim 
horizons and experiences blunted by cynical exploitation or rejec- 
tion, the <iualities we value — intelligence, curiosity and sensitivity 
— are hardly to be cultivated. Buried deeply by the all too-human 
skill at self-protection, unvalued or at least under-valued, a po- 
tential for growth is easily denied. 

Many have come to realize that the tactics utilized to mobilize 
such forces are self-defeating. We must question our purposes; 
there are. in many rehabilitation programs, a disparagement of. 
or outright attack on, either the values of the disadvantaged 
youngster or on his very existence. That such assaults may be 
subliminal makes them no less effective. 

Our programs typically operate on the logically appe^lling 
hut nonetheless questionable assumption that the purpose is to 
overcome a deficit inherent in or accjuired by the child. This leads 
to well-meaning hut often fruitless remedial efforts. The under- 
lying rationale is validated by selectively demonstrating the gains 
made by outstanding individuals. Likewise, the experiences of 
Peace Corps teachers and others in educational programs in 
underdeveloped countries demonstrate dramatically that given 
an opportunity and the correct experiences the subjects will re- 
spond avidly. The analogy is false; their clientele may be “dis- 
advantaged” hut they have not been by their society “deprived”. 
Herein lies the vital difference. We assume that the task is simply 
to get .>«omething into their heads. 



Dr. Summers is Associate Professor and acting university coun- 
selor and director of the Colgate University-Camp Brace Program 
at Colgate University. 



The Interaction Between Teachers and Children 

riie "iiitci at liuni-i” intci ptciatittii iKihniind W . (tnrdoii. Mar- 
tin Dciii-i li ami Bert BntVMii t.ffer> an alternative means of 
defining the prohleins. a franiewtuk in which we can exatnine 
the relatit>ii'-hi|) between teacher ami stinlent. It >ngge>t.>> asse.tsing 
the impact of the latter t»n the former, an a>pect freipiently 
ignored. 

I> there evidence to warrant coii'ideration of these aspects? 
David (iottlieh’s finding> enipha-i/.e the di.ocrepancy between 
goals held by Negro high schotd 'tmleiit.- and their teachers. Such 
dissimilarity is m»t likely to encourage the students in seeing their 
teachers as effective or intere.-ted. Add .Allan C. Oriistein’s im- 
pression that many teaehers in "difficult'" schools fear their stu- 
dents. respomlitig with cauti(»n and apprehension to their teaching 
environment. Add the recurrent findings of value di.serepaneies 
between middle class teachers and eulturally-disadvantaged stu- 
dents to draw a picture of the two groups brought together with 
varying degrees of reluetanee on a common ground. Our task is 
to prevent this eommon ground from becoming a battleground. 

The Battleground Becomes a Common Ground 

In training teachers our program makes deliberate use of 
boys who’ve openly rejected education. Trying to rekindle their 
interest in edueation. we also make use of their school experiences 
to help our prospective teachers. We emphasize this role by 
defining them as consultants to the Teaching Intern program and 
carefully outlining their responsibilities. In reviewing their pa.st 
.school experiences they may “teach” the intern how to handle 
such encounters. The informal setting in which they meet helps 
them to come to know and understand one another. Discussion 
and appraisal of such incidents are the principal topics of their 
sessions together. 

Their “.solutions” tend to be as pat and unrealistic as those 
given by other experts, hut the process is mutually beneficial. 
“Insightful" the interns label the experience of hearing a boy 
relate with growing objectivity his own past trials. Typically 
the self-protective defensiveness of his account, be it a boastful 
denial of negative impact or a seductively pitiful tale, is rather 
(piickly dropped. .As both look at the boy’s experience, the boy, 
often for the first time, comes to see it in relatiovi to his own 
changing goals and interests. 

The contribution to the professional education of the interns 
is intangible. But its impact is clear. Unlike pleasant, polite 
middle class kid.s, these boys put the intern right to the wall. 
When a hoy who’s been thrown out of school for assaulting his 
teacher or “punching out a principal” asks “Why are you helping 
me?" it’s far more challenging than a seminar discussion on 
needs of disadvantaged youth. Such hoys won’t accept the pat 
cliches. Demanding to know “What’s in it for you?” they 
raise, and pursue assiduously, issues vital to the prospective 
teacher’s imder.standing of his Self. “Why am I doing this?” be- 
comes a frequent topic of examination. It’s a penetrating, abrasive 
inter-action hut it forges convictions in the interns. Though their 
“understanding" may be incomplete, they develop genuine regard 
for the hoys, replacing maudlin sympathy with healthy respect. 

To achieve an increased appreciation of their own resources in 
dealing with students who’ve rejected learning is essentially a 
conative and affective, rather than cognitive, learning. The posi- 
tive impact on the hoys is perhaps best explained as a phenome- 
non akin to the gains in reading by high school underachievers 
tutoring elementary age disabled readers. Beyond that, we feel an 
essential ingredient may be the demand we place on the boys — 
to act responsibly, contributing to an important endeavor: the 
education of teachers. We expect a lot of these boys; given the 
honest opportunity, they respond. Can it be that we teach them 
in much of their life experiences that they are inadequate? 
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CONCERN FOR TECHNIOUES 

FIELD WORK 
Dr. Marshall J. Tyree 



Field work lias lieen endowed witli a cliarisinatic quality and lias 
keen ranked as the sutnmum bonutn of some teaeliei ediieation 
profiranis. When field work is viewed in this way. it leads to an 
iineritieal aeceptanee of its desirability aiul to eharjie of heres\ 
if one dares io question its unqualified goodness. I shall risk the 
charge of lu*resy by raising some questions about the place ol 
field work in teacher education programs. I do this not in an at- 
tempt to discredit such activity, but to suggest ways in which its 
value can he enhanced. 

The first (piestions to be asked are similar to those that should 
be asked about all of our activities: What do we hope the students 
will achieve by their engaging in field work, and what is the 
probahility that the designated field experience will contribute 
substantially to the achievement of that objective? If we pose 
these (piestions with respect to field work with disadvantaged chil- 
dren. and answer them honestly, some laudable objectives may 
have to be abandoned. 

If we wish our students to learn to work successfully with 
disadvantaged children and seek field experiences which will con- 
tribute toward this end, we are confronted with the formidable 
problem of finding a sufficient number of places where successful 
programs are operating. If we find a few successful programs, 
we may wish to ask how representative of the population of dis- 
advantaged children is the sample in the program. We may dis- 
cover that selection factor — either self-selection or institutional 
policy of selective intake and retention— bias the sample. Further, 
we may hypothesize that the success of the program— however 
success is defined — may be dependent upon the (qieration of 
these selection factors which are inoperative in the disadvantaged 
schools in which our students will eventually teach. If we find this, 
the field work in such situations will fail to provide a realistic 
experience of working successfully with disadvantaged children 
possessing the range of abilities, temperaments, aspirations and 
problems our students will encounter as teachers. To the degree 
that this is true, its value as a vehicle in attaining this objective 
is vitiated. 

Dr. Tyree is Professor of Education and director of student teach- 
ing at Neic York University. 
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Field work, of course, doc* not cxi't independent of other com- 

I of a teacher education inogiain. Thi- rai'e« another (|iie- 

lion to be an>W(‘red: What «liould be the rclatioii'liiie- between 
the •tiidcnts* expcMiciice^ in the field and expel ieiKc- in the c<»l- 
lege clas.'idoin? The (pic'tion might be glibh aii'Wered by -ug- 
gesling that they -liould 'iipplcinent each other. The ainbiiiiiiiv 
of such a response is not u-ry hdiifnl. Some wdiihl an-wer that 
the .'tiidents' experience in what one imi\cr'it\ call- the real 
world* should provide* the gri-t for tb(‘ academic mill. Otlict'- 
would obiect to this on the grounds that sm b an arrangement 
would be like the tail wagging the dog and that the iumtion 
of field work is to make the theory taught in the i ollege ( la"ro(»m 
relevant. 

Both of these approaches pioeiit pnddein- whi( h m-ed to be 
thought through, rin* ''rt*al world, in .-pitt' of it- alleged 'blink- 
ing. is a pretty big item for our students to deal with on a fii't 
hand ba>is. Tlie best they can do is to benuiie a. (|uaintcd with a 
piece of it. I'nless ( are is taken, classwork which i' dependent 
upon field experiences for its content may lu*coine a wa\ of main- 
taining the status (/uo. of produdng teacher> with a parochial 
viewpoint, bereft of a logi( ally organized body of knowledge 
which is a hallmark of a profes>ion. On the other hand the ad- 
ministrative difficulties, in the absence of a demoiislration n liool. 
of finding and synchronizing field experiences to illumine and 
make mor<* meaningful a disciplined. sy>tematic approach to 
working with disadvantaged children are awesome. 

The (piestions raised in this statement. I think, defy ea'v 
answers. Our inability to answer them conebi'ivcly. liowe\ci. 
should not lead to the removal of field work from tea( her educa- 
tion programs. Nor should it lead to ignoring the (pi(>tion> and 
institutionalizing field work as a ritual we uncritically endoi'C. It 
si*eins to me that we should grapple with thoe (piofioii' and 
mollify the field experiences reipiired of our sludent> in terms 
of the partial answers we have. I should like to >ugg(>t tW(» 
modifications as a more jiositive contribution to this discussion 









First I should like to suggest that field work place heavy em- 
phasis upon what most of us feel is the central a>pect of the 
pedagogical encounter — the interaction between the teacher and 
the learner. Interaction, of course, implies a redprocal relation- 
ship. In the pa.«t we have been more expli( it about our desire 
to have the student understand the nature of the learners with 
whom be is to interact than to have him understand himself as a 
parti( ipant in the process. It seems to me that one value of field 
work not fully exploited may lie in the opiiortunity for the stu- 
dent to learn about himself, to break through the layers of polite 
speech and fashionable platitudes and discover how he leally 
feels abolit disadvantaged children. And in our urban setting this 
frequently means how he feels about Negro children and Puerto 
Rican children. The emphasis in field work should shift from 
the student's preoccupation with the behavior of tin* diild to his 
behavior and what lies behind his actions and reactions in working 
with di.sadvantaged children. In this connection field work may 
he considered jirimarily as an extension of sensitivity training. 

Finally. I would like to suggest a modification in the super- 
vision of field experience. Perhajis it would be more accurate to 
say that I am suggesting an inauguration of supervision of field 
work. If field work is to be related to educational objectives and 
carefully selei’ted for tbe probability of fulfilling these objei lives, 
if field work is to he relevant to theory and to clarification of 
students* attitudes, then the teacher education institutions must 
take responsibility for helping its .students to use the field experi- 
ence it has designed to achieve objectives it considers important. 
We cannot continue to abdicate our resiioiisibility in this regard. 

If field experience can he made as good as we can make it. it 
will deserve the best w'e have to offer in time and talent and 
money. 
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FIELD WORK 

Disrussants : 

I’kof. Sol'll IK Ki.am 
Dll. Ki.i Ski I MAN 



Dr. Elliott Shapiro 



^UMMARV ^ panelists were agreed that disparity exists be- 
tween the experienees of the teaehers and those of 
ghetto children. This disparity seemed to pose the need of crash* 
ing the communication harrier, and one panelist wondered 
whether teachers should he taught the language of children. In 
any case, it was argued that direct involvement in the real life 
of the community was needed. It was wondered whether there 
were educators who can enable students to understand the nature 
of their own responses to the children and to the adults in their 
school and community environments. Another panelist pointed 
out that teacher education has been a failure and that this failure 
should cause us to question our own sincerity, for our sincerity is 
questioned in any case. A fourth panelist asked us to consider our 
own hopes about what the students will receive from us. He 
noted that this could be limited to an examination of any experi- 
ence. so that one could ask a (piestion, “What will this experience 
give to the students?” It was felt that this was a formidable 
problem, for it was cpiestioned whether sufficient representative 
learning experiences could be developed. Heavy emphasis was 
placed on the interaction between teacher and learner and it 
was also stressed that teacher training institutions must take 
responsibility for developing a thoroughness of supervision 
that does not exist at present. 

A disi'ussant stated that a chaotic situation exists in agencies 
liecause they are not geared to having student teachers. She urged 
that colleges should step in to make some order out of the chaos, 
for the field work, for the most part, has been “messy, incoherent, 
and disorganized.” This discussant agreed that interaction is 
necessary and that this interaction depended on learning about tbe 
child's life: his style; and his pattern of coping. The student 
should be recognized as a mid-point between the parent and the 
teacher. This offers certain advantages that have been ignored. 

Another di.scussant asked the question. “If. then why not?” 

He wondered whether field work does actually relate to course 
work and further asked whether one could articulate all the 
courses. He questioned the attitude behind the phrase “these 
people”. He felt that the ipiestion had not been taken seriously 
and closed with a further question, “Why isn’t field work taken 
seriously by the college? 

Discussants from the floor felt that if there was a single element 
of the highe.st importance, it would he teacher attitude. It was also 
ipiestioncd and doubted whether any single element really 
existed. One discussant asked the provocative question, “Just 
suppose the young people in Fort Lauderdale were Negroes? 
Would not those incidents have been evaluated less sympatheti- 
cally?” Other discussants from the floor agreed on the need for 
interaction and that education through field work, though very 
promising, has been less than successful. One discussant from 
the floor noted that involvement is a threat to the establishment 
which in turn develops pressures on those who indicate a desire 
to become involved. He questioned the willingness of the field 
work supervisors to confront their establishments to the degree 
that would be necessary for developing protection of the stu* 
dents from retaliation. 



The panelists and discussants were in general 
REACTIUN agreement with the possible exception of the accept- 
ance of the challenge of the last discussant. This reactor feels 
that this challenge should be accepted and that, failing this 
acceptance, the interaction that everyone asked for cannot be 
achieved. 
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CONCERN FOR TECHNIQUES 

INSERVICE EOUCATION 

PROVIOING POST-INSTITUTE CONTINUITY 

Or. Shelly P. Koenigsberg 

One uf the suggestions recommended for improving teacher edu- 
cation for the disadvantaged, based on several experiences here at 
Yeshiva University, is a follow-up or post-institute continuity. 
The term, as used here, refers to the activity of incpiiring — after 
the event — about the nature of the results of the event and/or 
about the action taken because of it. The events drawn on for this 
presentation are three carried on under Project Beacon — 
Yeshiva’s school-wide commitment to improving education for 
disadvantaged youth. 

During 1965-66, Prof. Doxey Wilkerson directed a teacher 
institute on individualizing instruction for classroom racial inte- 
gration in two elementary schools in New York City. In the spring 
of 1966, I coordinated a conference on the theme, “What Uni- 
versity Professors Can Learn from Classroom Teachers” in im- 
proving teacher education for disadvantaged pupils. In the 
summer of 1966, Dr. Julian Roberts directed an NDEA institute 
in which participants learned about and learned to implement 
Dr. S. Alan Cohen’s reading skills center techniques to improve 
the reading and comprehension skills of disadvantaged pupils in 
language arts, grades 7-9. 

Types of Follow-Up 

After Dr. Wilkerson’s institute — to further school integration by 
helping teachers to develop certain specified understandings, atti- 
tudes, and abilities deemed important in adapting instruction to 
the varying needs of these pupils — follow-up activities consisted 
of 1 ) analysis of participants’ responses to a series of end-term 
evaluative questions; 2) observation of a sample of the par- 
ticipants in their classrooms; 3) interviews with a sample of the 
participants; 4) interviews with the principals of the two schools 
and the district superintendent; 5) informal discussions with 
several community leaders; and 6) collective appraisal by the 
instructor, consultant, and director of the extent to which the 
stated aims of the institute were achieved. 

As a follow-up of the Spring 1966 conference, a group of us 
are engaged in preparing a questionnaire which we hope we can 
send to the classroom teachers and university professors who 
served the conference as consultants, to inquire of them — one year 
later — what innovations or modifications they have instituted as a 
result of their participation in, and learning from, the conference. 
At the end of the conference itself, teachers and professors were 
asked to complete a questionnaire that asked their opinion about 
the conference organization, the personal interaction created by 
the conference and the achievement of the stated aims of the 
conference. These were reported in a chapter of the published 
proceedings. Following the NDEA institute, Drs. Roberts and 
Cohen visited in the classrooms of the teachers who attended the 
institute and talked with their principals. It is clear that a follow- 
up, or post-institute continuity, may take several different forms. 

Dr. Koenigsberg is Associate Professor of Education and coordi- 
nator of teacher education at Stern College for W omen of Yeshiva 
University. 



Purposes of the Follow-Up 

The purposes t»f a folh»w*up arc two-fold. One purpose is evalua- 
tiv<‘: to determine what resulted as a conse(|uence of the activity 
engaged in. To what extent were the stated aims of the activity 
achieved? In this activity, or its organization, what were or are 
the most appropriate and/or effective ways of achieving the set 
aims? The second purpose is a feed-back or reporting knowl- 
edge of the results to the participants — in keeping with the edu- 
cational principle that students learn what they practice when 
they see the results of their practice. 



Values of a Follow-Up 

The values of a follow-up may be enumerated in two categories: 
those that concern the individual participants and those of as- 
sistance to the sponsoring institution. For the individual, there can 
be another level of involvement in the learning process as he 
evaluates the experience he has been through. Dewey’s concept 
of democracy as participation also inheres in this involvement. 
Secondly, there is encouragement. In the working locus to which 
the individual has returned, there remains the feeling of a linger- 
ing relationship and there has developed the knowledge that the 
institution continues as a resource, if the individual wishes to 
draw on it. Thirdly, the support of the institution can help soften 
the resistance in the local school to the learned changes the indi- 
vidual wishes to implement. On the other hand — and fourth — the 
individual who knows he is to be visited by former faculty feels, 
“I’d better be doing something about what I learned when they 
come to see me!” Or perhaps, the individual may feel, about his 
school, “They won’t let me” or “We don’t have the equipment or 
the space or resources that were present at the summer institute.” 
Outsiders, such as visiting faculty, can help to free that perception 
or can point out resources that can be drawn on, modifications 
that can be instituted. In follow-up visits, NDEA faculty discussed 
with local school principals how better to use the newly-learned 
skills of institute participants and involve still other teachers. 
And they discussed needed modifications within the school to 
carry on the reading clinic activities learned about the previous 
summer. 

All in all, a follow-up can render the learning even more 
effective, can lead to additional learning, and can provide a 
frontal assault resulting in change. 

A follow-up may also be of assistance to the sponsoring insti- 
tution. It can point to the success or lack of success in achieving 
the stated aims of the program, in applying theory to prac- 
tice. It may indicate needed changes in materials, methods, 
processes, organization and thus give direction to the institu- 
tion as it plans further action. It can demonstrate creative 
innovation by teachers who have returned to their schools which 
was not thought of previously but which when shared can be of 
assistance to other participants. An evaluation of what was 
actually done can help determine how to spend available money. 
As Berton Kaplan wrote (in the January, 1965 issue of the 
journal of Social Issues on “Social Issues and Poverty Re- 
search”), “. . . without efforts in this direction (evaluation) 
literally billions of dollars may be spent without anyone knowing 
what works, and, what is perhaps more frightening, without our 
being better equipped to contribute to the next round of mass 
change efforts.” 

Thus we achieve a broader perspective on our programs. For 
those involved in post-institute continuity can learn better how to 
organize, implement, or use the activity, can evaluate it, can 
encourage or precipitate action, and can determine what to 
modify, what to discard, what to incorporate into future action 
to achieve the stated purposes of our programs. 
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CONCERN FOR TECHNIQUES 
INSERVICE EDUCATION 

PROVIDING SUPPORT FOR THE NEW TEACHER 

Dr. Eugene Bucchioni 
Dr. Mary Rita O'Hare 

This is a ropurt on un iirhan education project designed to jtive 
support to a jtroiip of first-year teachers in schools in disud- 
vuiituj!cd communities to reduce the rate of teacher drop-out. The 
proj«‘ct «‘iner}!ed from a proposal submitted to the Center For 
IJrhan Fdiication hy Milton J. Gold, Director of Teacher Educa- 
tion at Hunter Colle|;e and Martin Silverman, principal of P. S. 33. 
Manhattan. 

When tli«f college personnel approached their assignments 
in five selected public schools in the Southeast Bronx, their 
modus operandi in terms of their respective disciplines, involved 
a non-structured approach to a highly-structured situation, a 
situation that would probably involve resistance to innovation 
and t hange and blockages in communication. Their previous 
relevant «*xperience and ad hoc procedures specifically designed 
for the project aimed at giving support to new teachers without 
cutting oil communication with the administrative and super- 
visory staff of the school and without intensifying resistance. 

A sociologist with extensive work in elementary education 
and in programs of compensatory education was assigned to one 
school to give support to five first-year teachers. Another professor 
having strong background in group dynamics and sensitivity 
training as well as extensive work in elementary curriculum and 
methods was assigned to four schools with 20 teachers. A clinical 
psychologist with wide experience in the schools and formerly 
with the Bureau of Child Guidance worked with all 25 participat- 
ing teachers. 

Graduate courses expressly oriented to the project were given 
in one of the project schools. The clinical psychologist developed 
a course Advanced Educational Psychology while the sociologist 
and sensitivity trainer collaborated in the teaching of a seminar 
Problems of Elementary Education. Currently, courses in Ad- 
vanced Studies in the Teaching of Reading and Language Arts 
and School and Community are being conducted. 

Initially, the sociologist helped the first-year teachers explore 
their anxieties and problems through cau.sal analysis of their 
problems and extensive class visits in order to analyze styles of 
teaching and their impact upon the structure of the class and 
classroom control. Functional analysis was employed to help the 
teachers examine the unintended dysfunctional consequences 
of traditional procedures and prescribed methods. This analysis 
contributed toward the modification of their teaching styles and 
procedures with considerable improvement in classroom control 
and management. The program then moved to the improvement 
of instruction. Analysis of the curriculum was undertaken in terms 
of its relevance and significance to disadvantaged children, then 
in terms of ideological content that involved values and norms 
alien to the children. At this point, new curriculum themes drawn 
from the life experiences of the children were introduced and the 
teachers began to explore motivational procedures and teaching 
methods and materials that would contribute to raising the levels 
of aspiration of the children and to clarifying and reinforcing 
their sense of identity. 

The sensitivity trainer suggested to principals, assistant prin- 

Dr. Bucchioni is Assistant Professor of Education at CUNY 
Hunter College. 

Dr. O' Hare is Assistant Professor of Education at CUNY Hunter 
College. 



cipuls and Icuchcr Iruincrs that u sensitivity training group ex- 
perience he offered to all first-year teachers on a school-wide 
l>a>is and to the personnel involved in their orientation to the 
school. This sensitivity training experience deals with personal 
encounter in such ways as to create dialogic and responsive rela- 
tionships in which teachers became aware of their feelings and 
the effeet of their feelings and behavior un others in relation to 
the phenomenon of group development where the group bei'oines 
the medium of behavioral change. It was hoped through this 
experience that teachers would have emotional learnings and in- 
tellectual insights to enrich their own lives and would enable them 
to work more effectively with their classes and faculty groups. 

The clinical psychologist conducted conferences with the par- 
ticipants in which a case-study approach was employed to study 
individual children who were defined as problems hy their 
teachers. She visited classrooms where she gathered relevant data 
for later analysis in group and individual conferences. It was 
hoped that this procedure would develop the psychological insight 
and .sophistication necessary in the effective teaching of disad- 
vantaged children. 

Additional recommendations for the improvement of in-service 
education : 

College personnel ought to have part of their college pro- 
grams devoted to service in urban schools in order to come 
face-to-face with the reality of teaching in disadvantaged 
urban areas and to help facilitate change in such schools. 
Current school practices in teaching methods and cur- 
riculum, prescribed and recommended by the school sys- 
tem and college faculty, must be reexamined and modified 
against the perspective of the social and cultural milieu 
of disadvantaged children. 

Appropriate modifications should be made in administra- 
tive and supervisory practices when they are inhibiting and 
repressing in the introduction of first-year teachers to 
urban schools. 

Programs similar to this one, where college teams repre- 
senting different disciplines and a diversity of direct ex- 
perience in the schools become an integral part of the 
school structure, ought to be expanded to additional 
schools in disadvantaged areas. 

College faculty members in teacher education programs 
ought to be prepared for their course work and possible 
in-school service through seminars concerned with the 
problems of urban education and sensitivity training. 
Frequent joint meetings of school and college personnel 
should be held to explore and to resolve conflicting inter- 
pretations concerning their appropriate functions, roles, 
and objectives. Conflicts and contradictions that emerge 
from discrepant philosophies of teacher preparation and 
inadequate communication should also be examined. 
Functional analysis, case-study approaches and sensitivity 
training ought to be explored further as techniques of 
helping first-year teachers. College personnel ought to 
train key school people in these procedures and their 
application in orientation and in-service programs. 
Graduate courses should be offered in the public schools 
by teams of college faculty. This will provide mutual 
support and sharing of experience, cross-fertilization of 
ideas, examination of different teaching styles, obtaining 
of feedback about personal behavior and collaboration in 
the development and classification of objectives and appro- 
priate approaches to working in the schools. 

If in the future similar projects are developed, school and 
college personnel ought to collaborate in planning, be in- 
volved in the presentation of graduate courses and other 
supportive activities for first-year teachers. 
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INSERVICE EDUCATION 

Discussants: 

Dr. Earlk E. Flatt 
Dr. Walter Murray 
Dr. Helen F. Storen 

Or. Jonah Margulis 



Dr. Flatt selected the “follow-up’^, as an important 
SUMMARY aspect of any inservice program. Too frecpiently 
new teachers receive relatively short inservice training and no 
subsecjuent help fron> college personnel. Each teacher participat- 
ing in inservice training experiences must receive help to enable 
her to put new ideas into practice in the classroom. Often college 
personnel curtail or, what is worse, discontinue “follow-ups” 
too soon. 

Dr. Storen said that “hand holding” is important for new 
teachers. Queens College has a project which attempts to over- 
come the failures of the local school system to oversee the new 
teacher. They used the team approach helping three teachers 
for two hours each week for three years. The team, a coordinator 
from the city schools, a guidance director, a psychologist, four 
staff meinhers from the college, and the teacher studied one 
child a week. Since the children were in each of the three teachers’ 
classrooms, each of these teachers was able to profit from the 
team visits. Teachers were aided in revision of curriculum for 
these children. It was recommended that this type of program 
he utilized in all target area schools. 

Dr. Murray pointed to the types of problems facing the first year 
teacher including: 

Concept of discipline is at variance with that of the mental 
hygienist. New teachers need help with discipline. 

Lack of support by administrators for many day-to-day prob- 
lems in their teaching. 

They are concerned with grouping for each subject. 

Lack of aderpiate models on the part of peers who have been 
teaching a long time in terms of dedication is, perhaps, the 
biggest professional deficit. 

Inherent in any inservice program must be opportunities for 
professional growth. 

Elimination of the myths, i.e., disadvantaged children and 
their parents are not concerned with learning. 

Dr. Halliwell noted that since pressure for more liberal arts 
courses and fewer professional courses is increasing, teacher 
colleges must change procedures. As colleges turn out graduates, 
they should follow them with inservice programs since “it is 
folly to believe that we have a finished product”. With reference 
to the Jablonsky report, it is disturbing to note that some teachers 
indicated that supervision by their own administrators was insuffi- 
cient. In what ways should school administrators and supervisors 
be functioning? Concrete strategies should be employed to ameli- 
orate the situation. 

Dr. Bucchoni said that the objective of his project was to prevent 
new teachers from resigning. The philosophy of these projects is 
that new teachers and their pupils could relate to fewer people 
for action. The fewer persons that these new teachers have to 
relate to. the better. Close association with few people eliminates 
complications. 



“Principals theiiiselv<*s should decide what they can do for the 
new teachers.” New York City will attempt to train 3000 teachers 
this summer. “Who will provide the inservice training f(»i‘ these 
3000 new teachers?” 



“. . . The Center for Urban Education (CUE) is trying different 
ways to support new teachers by providing inservice activities by 
means of aid from a specially assigned assistant principal, use of 
a master teacher, involvement of a team from a teachers college. 
iiiiH rlirpcfinn from a college instructor.” 



"Many teachers who were trained last summer said that if it 
were not for help they received from the inservice program, they 
would not have remained in leaching.” “Principals and assistant 
principals are so loaded down with administrative responsibility 
and with an increasing involvement in the community that they 
are finding it less possible to spend time on new teacher training. 

The single element that appeared in each of the projects dis- 
cussed was the availability of interpersonal contact with an 
authority figure to whom the new teacher could relate. 



Inservice education of teachers, either before their 
REACTION assignment to the classroom or after they have been 
in the classroom for some time, has become a feature of many 
large city instructional programs. It supplements the formal 
training each teacher has received or serves as opportunity to 
fill gaps caused by inadequate training or loss of contact with 
newer developments. 

Many large school districts faced with deficits in staff have moved 
toward the practice of providing inservice programs. All such 
programs have evaluation problems attached. It is difficult to 
determine what, if any, effect the program has on participants 
in the classroom and to determine what is needed in an inservice 
program to meet the needs of teachers of the disadvantaged. 

Dr. Koenigsberg's paper describing an evaluation procedure 
which attempted an intensive “follow-up” of an inservice program 
offers some good suggestions for evaluation and feed back. The 
difficulty unsolved in such an approach is the resistance of admin- 
istrators and staff to having college personnel closely observing in 
classrooms. Such intensive on-the-scene efforts seem to be appro- 
priate and helpful to the success of inservice programs. 

The Bucchioni and O’Hare paper presented an innovative program 
of in-school visits by college personnel. This offers the advantages 
of exposing such persons to disadvantaged schools, a rare expe- 
rience for many, as well as giving teachers an opportunity to 
obtain support from persons who are neither peers nor direct 
supervisors. 

Taking a more critical view of the papers and the ensuing dis- 
cussion it is obvious that inservice programs must be evaluated 
to determine their effectiveness. As to college personnel involve- 
ment. there appears to be some reasonable doubt as to the effec- 
tiveness of many college-based programs in view of the lack of 
exposure to classrooms of disadvantaged children. 

In my own school district (Buffalo) we have found that inscrvicc 
programs which are planned by persons familiar with classroom 
problems and the nature of the teachers of the disadvantaged 
are superior to programs planned by college personnel. The 

most effective role for the college specialist is as consultant and 
lecturer where the specialized knowledge he possesses can be 
tapped. Implementation of inservice programs is best left in the 
hands of persons most familiar with the needs of the teachers 
of the disadvantaged. College personnel do not have this sort 
of familiarity and this limits their effectiveness. 
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CONCERN FOR TECHNIQUES 

INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES AND EQUIPMENT 
BOOKS 

Dr. Patricia Albjerg Graham 



(Jivfti siH'h an imposing array of “instructional resources” as ap- 
pears on the program for this section of the conference, one is 
hesitant t<» suggest tlie use of such old-fashioned material as a 
hook, particularly in this period which Marshall McLuhan tells 
us is a “post-literate sot’iety.” Nonetheless, convinced as I am 
that we are not entirely “post-literate,” I would like to suggest 
some kinds of hooks and some examples of each that may be 
useful in preparing young people to teach in ghettos. I have 
assigned almost all of them, either as recpiired or supplemental 
reading to my students at Barnard College. 

Miriam Goldberg, Patricia Cayo Sexton and a number of 
others writing on the problems of the ghetto child have argued 
that the key problem of teachers in dealing with cbildren in these 
areas may well be their frecpient resentment of lower class 
youngsters and their low expectations of their abilities. Our prob- 
lem, then, is to find ways to eliminate the resentment and to 
elevate the expectations. The solution will be found, I think, in 
in< reasing the teachers’ knowledge, understanding and appre- 
ciation of the youngsters and their culture. 

The Culture of Poverty 

This “culture” of which 1 speak is that which Oscar Lewis 
describes so clearly in La Vida as the “culture of poverty,” point- 
ing out that probably about 20% of the population in poverty, 
defined economically, have characteristics which would justify 
classifying their way of life as that of a “culture of poverty. 
Lewis isolates four characteristics of this subculture: lack of 
effective participation and integration of the poor in the major 
institutions of the larger society; a minimum of organization 
lieyond the level of the nuclear and extended family; the absence 
of childhood as a specially prolonged and protected state in the 
life cycle; and a strong feeling of helplessness, dependence and 
inferiority among the individuals. 

Important as this anthropological-sociological approach is as 
an analysis of ghetto life, it is not sufficient for our young teachers. 
The demands upon them are much greater than a mere academic 
knowledge of the sociometrics of community. What they need is 
an empathic understanding of the children with whom they 
will be working that will never be provided by a theoretical 
discussion of the culture of poverty. Neither will a list of eighteen 
characteristics of children in disadvantaged areas prepare a 
tea«her viscerally for the problems — and the delights — of the 
youngsters in a Harlem junior high school. 

Dr. Graham is Assistant Professor of Education and director of 
the teacher education program at Barnard College. 



Books as Vicarious Sources for Learning 

I'o gain this greater umlcrstauding and appreciation of these 
children. 1 think that the best vicarious source is literary ma- 
terials. Claude Bidwn’s Manehild in the Promised Land bas be- 
come a best seller among the ndlege generation, and whatever 
view the literary critics may have, college students, future 
tea. hers among them, find it enormously compelling. For onr pur- 
post's its importance — and that of most of the other books I will 
mention — is not literary hut rather the ability of these books to 
evoke a positive response in their primarily middle class readers, 
to give them a glimmer of what file in a “disadvantaged area is 

like. Other I capable of arousing such a reaction are James 

Baldwin s c(dlections of essays. The Fire Next Time or Nobody 
Knows My Name. Here are two young men, who — to put it in their 
idiom— “made it” in the Negro ghetto. The majority, of course, 
do not. but our concern is aiding the teacher to help raise the 
aspiration level of the youngsters so that the proportion who do 
“make it" not solely as authors or lawyers will be significantly 
higher. 

Aut(d)iographical statements of less successful — but just as 
articulate — slum dwellers are those of Puerto Ricans in New York 
and San Juan recorded by Oscar Lewis in La Vida. Here one 
finds described a life pattern totally alien to most beginning 
teachers, but one (piite common to a substantial portion of their 
students. Accounts, such as Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man and 
James Baldwin’s Another Country, (jualify as fiction by a literary 
standard but their truth for our purposes is considerable. The 
picture of the Negro college president in Invisible Man is that of 
a rapidly diminishing type, fortunately, but one of winch those of 
us in the white world are often quite ignorant. 

Selected Magazine Articles Provide Insights 

Non-fiction works about youngsters and school life in the “dis- 
advantaged areas” are also useful. Among the best are Nat Hent- 
off's portrait of former Harlem principal Elliott Shapiro, which 
first appeared in the May 7, 1966 New Yorker and which has 
recently been published as Our Children Are Dying. Neither 
Hentoff nor Shapiro minimizes the difficulties of the children in 
the school, but the intelligent devotion of Shapiro to his pupils is 
apparent throughout the essay. Another New Yorker article, 
“Junk” by Robert Rice, which appeared in the March 27, 1965 
issue, chronicles the dope-ridden society of a small group of boys 
living on the Lower East Side of New York City. Although we 
are told that dope addiction among Negroes is decreasing, the 
problem is still great enough for our future teachers to become 
better accpiainted with it than they generally now are. A final 
New Yorker piece recounts the experience of youngsters from 
a very different “disadvantaged area,” in this instance Bean 
Blossom High School in rural southern Indiana, on a trip to 
New York, this classic by Lillian Ross, “The Yellow Bus,” ap- 
peared in the August 20, 1960 issue, and is valuable for our 
purposes not in w'hat the Hoosiers thought of Rockefeller Center 
but rather in their perception (and Lillian Ross’s) of their lives 
at home. This is a disadvantaged area which has had relatively 
little attention, one that does not fit Lewis’s “culture of poverty 
but one for which many teachers are not prepared. 

Mary Frances Greene and Orletta Ryan return us to the urban 
ghetto ill their collection of vignettes based upon their elementary 
school teaching in Harlem, The Schoolchildren. James Herndon 
gives us a semi-fictionalized picture of junior high school life in 
“The Way It Spozed to Be,” which appeared in Harpers in Sep* 
temher. 1965. E. 41. Braithwaite has described children of similar 
age and social background but in London in To Sir, With Love, 
I cannot conclude a discussion of the literature of the ghetto 
without reference to Bel Kaufman’s Up the Down Staircase, whose 
principal value. I believe, is the author’s sense of humor, certainly 
one of the most important cpialities a beginning teacher can take 
to a school in a “disadvantaged area.” 
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CONCERN FOR TECHNIQUES 

INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES AND EQUIPMENT 
BOOKS 

Dr. Ethel Wilhelm 



Bases for Recommendation 

III stressing hooks as a vital part of training teachers of the dis- 
advantaged. we are under no illusion ♦hat many hours “eurled up 
with a good hook” in pleasant surroundings are a substitute for 
even a few hours of direct contact with the disadvantaged child 
in his own environment. We do believe, however, that to allow 
the future teacher to experience this initial encounter without 
adequate background information is basically wrong. 

We believe, with Kenneth Clark, that the success or failure of 
a teacher to w’ork effectively with children depends on how he 
feels about them. In working with the disadvantaged child, he 
is likely to feel hostility, pessimism, or cynicism “based on con- 
scious or unconscious transmission . . . by parents, other adults, 
peers, or the total society; lack of knowledge; authoritarian 
personality; a traumatic experience; or a social milieu or situa- 
tion that fosters intergroup hostility and supports discriminatory 
behavior.” (Gertrude Noar, 1963.) 

If. as we know, the effectiveness of any learning is dependent 
on readiness for that learning this principle is no less true of 
learning to be a teacher. Readiness in this case is based upon 
learning (U the culture of poverty — its causes, effects upon chil- 
dren, and the responsibility of the teacher for reaching these 
children; (2) the truth about these children as a substitute for 
the frec|uenl ly baseless generalizations such as their laziness, lack 
of cleanlines.s, poor ability, criminal tendencies, etc.; (3) the 
need for a change in the approaches, methods, materials, and 
evaluations in teaching them. 

Guidelines for Implementation 

In providing information to insure teaching readiness, we believe 
the first step is a program of carefully selected readings. This 
should begin in the very first education courses and should be an 
integral part of the entire program. 

Currently we believe that two books achieve this end espe- 
cially effectively. The first. The Teacher and Integration by Ger- 
trude Noar, published by tbe NEA, 1966, presents in a lively, 
readable style, insights and information as an antidote for the 
Negro stereotype, supported by a variety of suggestions for their 
application in the classroom. The second. The Inner-City Class- 
room: Teacher Behaviors, edited by Robert D. Strom, published 
by Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1966, contains essays by ten 
specialists wbo focus on those aspects of teacher behaviors that 
facilitate suci'ess in the inner-city school. They stress the modi- 

Dr. Wilhelm is Associate Professor of Education and chairman of 
the Department of Education and coordinator of secondary edu- 
cation at the College of Mount Saint Vincent. 



ficatiuii of educational piaetiecj. that nlu^t accoiiipuiiy nece>sary 
eliaiige> ill teaelier behaviors. Typical of the vital problems dis- 
cussed arc "Diiiiinisliing Teacber Prejudice." '■Overcoming Value 
Differences." and '‘Improving the Pupil .Self*Coiicept." Sub- 
stituted for the latter title might well be The Culturally Deprived 
Child, bv Frank Kiessinan, Uarners, 1962. 



Our criteria in selecting these and other readings are that they 
he specific, concrete, relevant, and above all intelligible to the 
layman. .Selections couched in “pedagese” are automatically ex- 
cluded in an effort to convince students that readings in edu- 
cation need not be vague nor dull. They should rather generate 
free and lively discussion both in and out of tbe classroom and 
stimulate the desire for further and independent reading. If a 
loss of some teacher candidates results from the information they 
anpiire, their loss at this early stage must be construed as 
strengthening rather than weakening the teaching profession. 



To foster wide, independent reading, the education faculty 
suggests books that meet the previously stated criteria. These 
readings fall into various categories. Books that afford a realistic 
picture of the economie, social, and cultural background of the 
disadvantaged child include such readily obtainable paperbacks 
as The Other America by Michael Harrington, Penguin, 1963. 
It presents a clear-cut analysis of tbe “culture of poverty,” en- 
trenched by the present social, economic and political structure, 
and its resulting shameful degradation of the victims for whom 
escape from the vicious poverty cycle is virtually impossible with- 
out aid. The plight of the Puerto Rican is forcefully described 
in Spanish Harlem, Harpers, 1965, by Patricia Cayo Sexton. 
Manchild in the Promised Land by Claude Brown, The Shook Up 
Generation by Harrison Salisbury, Slums and Suburbs, by 
James B. Conant, and the hard-covered Dark Ghetto by Kenneth 
Clark are some of the selections in this category. 



Books that offer specific helps in school and classroom prob- 
lems include: Teaching in the Slum School, by Robert D. Strom, 
published by Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1965. Concerned with 
factors that influence failure or progress in the classroom, it em- 
phasizes the need for understanding the child and adapting meth- 
ods to his needs. Teaching and Learning the Democratic W ay by- 
Gertrude Noar recommends unit teaching especially at the junior 
high school level as a desirable method both of providing informa- 
tion that will overcome group barriers and affording each par- 
ticipant a chance to shine. Teaching Disadvantaged Children in 
Pre-School by Carl Bereiter and Siegfried Engelmann, Prentice- 
Hall, 1966, describes innovative, specific procedures in introduc- 
ing music, arithmetic, reading and other language arts concepts. 

A symposium in the June 1965 Journal of Teacher Education 
deals with “Teaching and Teacher Education for the Urban Dis- 
advantaged School.” Organized and compiled by Harry N. Rivlin, 
it includes approaches, organization, and successful ways of deal- 
ing with problems. 

Two pertinent novels that afford a popular springboard for 
discussion are Up the Down Staircase by Bel Kaufman and To Sir, 
with Love by E. R. Braithwaite. Both bring hope, buoyancy, and 
humor to a situation often pictured as completely hopeless and 
joyless. 



Expected Outcomes 

Outcomes of this reading program will, we have reason to be- 
lieve, provide the kind of knowledge that should enable the 
teacher candidate to make his initial entrance into the inner-city 
classroom with some degree of readiness. Such readiness, we hope, 
will lessen the shock of the unexpected for the student teacher, 
and increase the likelihood of the beginning teacher's accepting 
assignment in the inner-city school. To adapt a well-worn proverb, 
“The devil you know seldom turns out to be a devil after all.” 
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CONCERN FOR TECHNIQUES 

INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES ANO EQUIPMENT 
CLOSEO CIRCUIT TELEVISION 

Dr. Rose Mukerji 



I Television U ‘Mhe sj-eiic.” It is ime powerful dimeiisioii i»f our 
[ eleetroiiie age whieh. aeeording t<» MeLuliaii, shapes Imtii the 
i eontent and the eoiisunier. It does so with its all-at-onee environ- 
\ ineiit. with its inulti-sensory impact. 

How can educational television move toward greater realiza- 
tion of its potential? More specifically, how can it increase its im- 
pact on teacher education, especially for teachers of disadvan- 
taged ehihlren? 

To begin with, we can determine the focus from which to 
tackle the problem. I believe our focus should he on the wide 
socio-educational system anil therefore on the total community 
population engaged in the educational enterprise. A wide-angle 
view' will illuminate four basic relationships in the education of 
teachers for the disadvantaged within a socio-educational system. 
They relate to instruction, to supervision, to administration, and 
to the community. 

First, in relation to instruction. Video field trips can provide 
the multi-sensory impact of the reality of poverty, much in the 
manner of cinema verite. They can be the bases for significant 
study in an area where true encounter is virtually impossible for 
most teachers. Television can bring together, in time and place, 
the gist of dynamic programs that are relevant to the lives and 
aspirations of the disadvantaged. Then, too, those preparing to 
teach can view well produced television programs from across the 
country such us those which provide models that help inner-city 
children identify positively with them or those which tie together 
language and expanded experience emphasis with improving self- 
concepts. 

Television as a preview channel for audio-visual and other in- 
structional materials is efficient, effective, and mercifully time 
saving. Television as a medium of instruction might he investi- 
gated to determine what images a child has of personalities, of 
places and of cultures seen only on television. Certainly, the 
effective use of a inulti-sensory learning environment and its role 
in relation to the learning styles of today’s children is a fruit- 
ful area of analysis for those preparing to enter or already en- 
gaged in the profession. 

The outcome from such instruction may well narrow the gap 
which for many teachers of disadvantaged children, is not only a 
gap of generations hut also a gap of cultural ignorance. 

Secondly, in our wide-angle view, the relationship is that of 
stipercision. Supervision is conceived as an on-going process at 
both the pre-service and the in-service levels. It is seen as profes- 
sional dialogues among administrators, teachers, and supervisors 
with the emphasis on the circular, rather than the linear, pattern 
of communication. 

Dr. Mukerji is Associate Professor of Education and chairman of 
the Early Childhood and Elementary Education Department at 
CUNY Hrooklyn College. 
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III >upcrvi>ioii. iii»triictioiial t**le\i«iuii can di*al with some 
per^i-tciit coiiccrii^ for improving iiistnu tioii such as the dis- 
covery nii'tliod. critieal thinking, individualizing instruction. 
Ilexilde grouping for instruction, creativity, and \ariet> in teach- 
ing strategies. It can juxtapose alternati* ways of teaching similar 
content, not lor comparative evaluation, hut for abstracting prin- 
ciples that may then he interpretcil through iiuliviihial teaching 
styles of vievvers. This process reipiires interaction with viewers 
in open-eiiileil programs. It may engage vievvers in role playing 
innovative or unfamiliar teaching hehavior. 

(doseil circuit television in middle units cun he used as a 
diagnostic tool for the teacher alone, for the teacher with super- 
visor. for the teacher with her stuff of aides, volunteers and assist- 
ants. for team inemhers. and for the teacher with parents and 
community personnel. 

The outcome ol the Use ol educational television in these ways 
for supervisory functions cun he a continuous upgrading of teach- 
ing. particularly during the probationary period or the early 
years in the development of career teachers. 

Thirdly, there is the relationship of administration to the wider 
socio-educational field. In large school districts, particularly, 
there are problems of communication. Television cun provide a 
more personalized, two-way form of meeting some of these com- 
munication needs. Representative memhers of various groups cun 
interact in the studio, hoard room, or meeting place. Additional 
coimections for two-way communication can occur through tele- 
phone connections with TV installations. A principal and his staff 
as well as other administrators and their staffs might also benefit 
from the diagnostic use of closed circuit television. 

A potential outeome would he that of involving the adminis- 
trators through their administrative relationships in the on-going 
venture of improving education. 

Fourthly, there is the relationship with the community. The 
home, in poverty ureas, has often been pictured in its educational 
limitations. To some extent, the picture is true as well as false 
in its stereotype. But through television, which is a fixture in many 
of these homes, the home may liecome a somewhat different kind 
of partner in the education of its children. Parents, in their homes, 
or in groups at the school, may further develop their under- 
standing of child rearing, of interpersonal relations, of consumer 
activities, of social and health benefits, and of legal protection. 
Open School Week programs for sharing educational goals, cur- 
ricular considerations and school policies do not, in many cases, 
attract parents whom the school wishes to reach. Perhaps a larger 
parent audience would he reached in their homes while they carry 
out their task of caring for sleeping youngsters. 

Teachers’ organizations might use educational television 
facilities, as might other related community organizations, for 
communicating with their members as well as other interested 
viewers. 

It may well he that, at present, the most dynamic force and 
the most sensitive voice for facing up to the needs of disadvan- 
taged children comes from the community. Primary concern for 
integration and i|uality education, shared by educators and the 
community, can utilize television as a working tool. Program? 
such as “A Time for Burning,” the exceptional documentary on 
integration, can be made available to a community and can, in 
addition, relate its meaning to the local scene. Home viewing 
may reach some, but group viewing in the evening, in schools or 
community centers which are linked by phone to the studio, may 
vitalize and direct energies in a more productive way. 

Hopefully, in the near future, educational television will play 
its part in the education of disadvantaged children through its 
impact on those who engineer, to some extent, their educational 
experience and thus come closer to fulfilling its potential and its 
promise. 
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CONCERN FOR TECHNIQUES 

INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES AND EQUIPMENT 
FILMS 

Dr. Nathan Stoller 



The hasie thesis of this statement is that all iiistnictional re- 
sources he viewed in terms of a Concrete-Abstract Continuum. 
Such a eontiiuium would place highest value on direct, face-to- 
face interaction between students and the people, artifacts and 
processes involved in a given instructional experience. Where\t*i 
possible .students should, for example, see real cows, being han- 
dled by real agricultural personnel, instead of some representa- 
tion of this experience. Where such direct interaction is im- 
possible. then the order of Concrete- Abstract should be: 

a. Color-sound motion pictures, 

b. Black-and-white motion pictures, 

c. Color slides or filmstrips, 

d. Black-and-white slides or filmstrips, 

e. Color drawings or sketches, 

f. Black-and-white drawings or sketches, 

g. .Abstract representations, and 

h. Oral or written syndmls (words, numerals) . 

One of the significant differences hetween the academically 
able pupil and his less able peer is that the former can \\ork 
more effectively at the abstract end of the continuum than the 
latter. Since academic ability is only partially a reflection of 
innate intelligence, since the background of experience of a 
learner either inhibits or enhances what he learns, and since so- 
called disadvantaged children are so labelled because their ex- 
periential backgrounds are not fully relevant to the instructional 
situations in the classroom, it becomes necessary for the teacher 
to U.se resources at the concrete end of the continuum. 

Obviously, the teacher is limited by the resources of the 
classroom, the school, the school system, and the community . 
re.al cows may he beyond reach; children cannot go to Egypt to 
see the pyramids. Therefore, the audio-visual resources listed^ in 
a-g above should be utilized as fully as possible before moving 
to the highest level of abstraction, that is. the oral or written 
symbol. Unfortunately, teachers themselves were successful stu- 
dents probably because of their ability to deal with words, and 
so they continue to use words more so than all other instructional 
resources (M)mbined. It should be no surprise, therefore, to find 
that disadvantaged students are unsuccessful learners where the 
highest level of abstraction bears tire largest load of Instruction. 

Dr. Stoller is Associate Professor of Education ami educational 
coordinator of the Hunter Collefse Observation Television Center 
at CiNY Hunter College. 



(r*areuthetically. there is research evidence that as teachers talk 
more, slu(h*iils lt*arn less,) 

The book, the classic tool of instruction, is an audio-visual 
device. When compared to other AV devices it has certain ad- 
vaiilages apart from the weight (»f the tradition behind its u^>. 
.\ hook t an he previewed with relative ease and s|>eed. In the 
comfort of his living room a teacher can read the table of con- 
tents and the introduction, scan bold type headings within chap- 
ters and any summaries at the ends of chapters, look at review 
• luestioiis. and find specific sections for careful reading by looking 
ill the index. By contrast, a film must be seen wherever and 
whenever a projector is available, and must be viewed at its own 
speed. Audiotapes and phonograph records can be sampled by 
listening to portions of each; however, finding the significant 
spots t(* plav is not easy when one cannot scan the whole, as with 
a book. Filmstrips, slides, drawings and sketches are most easily 
previewed, but a teacher may not be able to take them and the 
necessary machines home, thus restricting his freedom. This is to 
say nothing of the re(|uirement for being able to operate pro- 
jectors, etc., and the frustrations involved when the machines 
break down at crucial times. Looked at from this point of view, 
it is no wonder that the book has yet to be superseded by other 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

It is recommended here that whereas the jireviewing of books 
can be left to individuals (although committees of professionals 
miaht make final decisions), the previewing of the other AV 
devices should be a group task. This fits into the general trend 
away from self-contained instruction, as seen in team-teaching, 
alulity grouping, non-gradedness, primary units, and the use of 
special teachers. Teachers are finding it necessary to concert their 
efforts for the benefit of children. Therefore, suggesting that the 
job of previewing and evaluating AV materials be done by mem- 
bers of committees on some sharing arrangement is neither new 
nor counter to existing modes of operation. 

The detailed recommendation is that groups of teachers, 
organized vertically by subject matter or horizontally by grade, 
reach consensus on the curriculum under their jurisdiction. Hav- 
ing decided on the content of instruction, the committees then 
apportion among their members the task of jireviewing the whole 
array of instructional materials available in the field. It is ad- 
vi.sable that some structure be developed in advance to ser\e as a 
kind of instrument or check list for rating the materials. These 
ratings are then reported to the whole committee and decisions 
are made to te.^t or adopt particular materials for use in specific 
segments of the instructional program. This saves the time it 
would take each individual teacher to preview every bit of ma- 
terial and vet provides a firm basis for tbe use of such material 
in the classroom. 

Finally it is suggested that each school would do well to con- 
sider having on its staff one person, with appropriate training, 
to serve as the coordinator of instructional resources for the 
whole school. Such an individual should have the time and the 
facilities to administer an instructional materials center, which 
will house all such materials, including what can be found in the 
traditional library. He would also be able to do a great deal of 
the spade work necessary for identifying the materials which 
might be of interest to committees or individual teachers. He 
could stock catalogues of all AV resources, arrange for pre- 
views. admini.ster the circulation of ecpiipment and materials, and 
maiiitaiii «'urrency with new trends and developments. Such a 
center would not only reduce the burden on teachers, but would 
facilitate the effective use of the full Conerete-Ahstract Continuum 
of instructional resources. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES AND 
i EQUIPMENT 

Dr. Mary Durkee 
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' QIIMMARV ** ^ teacher 

I SUMMARY ^ ghetto school without some orientation, the 

I advantages of aids were emphasized although they do not take the 
1 place of actual experience. 

j The chairman frequently asked members of the group for evalu- 
ative evidence of the effectiveness of various audio-visual media. 
Very little specific research evidence was cited. Educators were 
! criticized for innovating, then continuing the particular practice 
without ever proving its effectiveness. 

Educational television must do something for instruction that 
[ can’t be done as well by the classroom teacher. For example, a 
person on a television screen carrying on a lecture negates the 
need for the T-V screen. The teacher himself could he doing it. 
One of the speakers then gave several examples of things T-V 
can do that are beyond the realm of the classroom teacher. 

For teacher training, a profitable experience might be a viewer 
interaction, an assessment of the dynamics of a situation. Follow- 
ing a parent-teacher interview, such questions might be posed 
as — ^“What is the teacher thinking?” “What is the parent 
thinking?” 

Television was also cited as a medium for teacher training, giving 
a teacher an opportunity to see a play-back of her lesson for 
purposes of self-analysis. 

In filming a T-V lesson, the technician often does not know on 
which aspect of a lesson to focus — this is a professional decision. 
If this medium is to achieve maximum teaching value, there is a 
real need for a technician-educator. 

The conference implied that education of the disadvantaged 
necessitates utilization of different principles of learning. One 
participant subscribed to the philosophy that all teachers must 
determine precisely each child’s instructional level and start at 
that point. The difference lies in the necessity to break the steps 
down into smaller units for consumption by the disadvantaged. 
“Disadvantaged education is not a special branch of education!” 
This statement was countered by the remark that, since disadvan- 
taged are not meeting with success, perhaps there needs to be 
special education for them. Perhaps T-V will help in the break- 
through. T-V might represent an enrichment experience in which 
motivation stems from something beyond ordinary classroom 
experience. 

This question was asked, “Have we really reached middle class 
students?” We presume that, because we’re unchallenged (since 
middle class “acceptable” behavior doesn’t encourage challenging 
the teacher) we are successful. Perhaps disadvantaged children 
merely expose the weaknesses of our teaching by overt protests. 
Why do we have trouble getting middle class adults to pass school 
budgets? Have they, too, found education a disenchanting ex- 
perience? 

I 










The opinion was expressed that the mechanized storage and re- 
trieval trend will represent great economy of time, with the com- 
ment “When a button is available, don’t fight it.” 

A description was given of in-service T-V programs in which 
teachers view certain problem situations and select the best 
solution tt) the problem. A word of caution was expressed that 
students often verbalize well — with no guarantee of success in 
the classroom. 



RCAPTinM l)apers presented on books served as a good 

REACTION hililiography for exposing teachers to the realities 
of the disadvantaged. The two professors cited excellent examples 
of books which might help to prepare teachers for the shock of 
ghetto life, did careful research and exercised selectivity. How- 
ever, thp reactor questions the value of the time spent in the oral 
presentations of these papers and the wisdom of having two 
papers on the same topic. Would not an annotated bibliography 
have served the purpose as well? The reactor is not criticizing 
the speakers; she is questioning whether this represented creative 
thinking in terms of program planning. 

Perhaps the speakers could have surmounted the limitations of 
their assignment had they cited creative ways of using these books 
in seminars. However, they may have felt that to belabor the grim 
picture drawn by the authors might smack of beating a dead horse. 
The fact that the two papers elicited practically no discussion 
served to substantiate the reactor’s impressions. 

The paper on T-V was well organized, although the reactor ques- 
tions the fourth area as being a direct part of teacher training 
using T-V to interpret programs and give help to the parents in 
their home. However, whether it fit into this context or not, the 
point has merit. 

The reactor wishes that the writer could have gotten beyond the 
philosophical stage to give more concrete examples of implemen- 
tation. Limitations in space prevented this. 

The paper on films evoked little discussion, although there were 
some good points made. The writer emphasized the importance of 
concrete experiences preceding experiences dealing with the more 
abstract end of the continuum. His point was well made that 
because teachers were relatively good students, they have facility 
with words, and thus, unfortunately, rely heavily on verbal 
instruction. 

The trend of pooling human resources was cited as a time-saver 
for previewing and collecting instructional materials. 

The general reaction to this session was that little was offered that 
was creative, novel, or exciting, attesting to the fact that we know 
little about what makes students learn, what impact a-v ma- 
terials do have on the learner, and what really helps best to 
prepare a teacher for the disadvantaged. 

The reactor deplores the lack of careful evaluation that seems 
evident throughout the educational scene. The statement made 
that, even though evidences are lacking, our efforts are better 
than nothing, is a depressing commentary on the modus opeiv 
andi of educators. How can one even know that the efforts are 
better than nothing? 

Or, justifying the use of E-T-V because of the fact that it offers 
motivation by its novelty again substantiates the accusation that 
educators don’t get beyond tbe Hawthorne effect before deciding 
to perpetuate a practice. 
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CONCERN FOR TECHNIQUES 
INNOVATIVE METHODS 

CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR AND VERBAL ANALYSIS 
Mr. John L. Carline 

The spontaneous hehuvior of a teacher is so complex and vari- 
able that an aeeiirate description of it is most difficult to obtain. 
Even trained observers struggle with the same biases that dis- 
t<*rt the testimony of witnesses at the scene of an accident. Too 
often an observer’s preconceptions of what he thinks should hap- 
peii allow him to perceive certain behaviors but prevent him 
frmii perceiving others. Interaction analysis is an observation 
procedure designed to minimize these difficulties, to permit a 
systematic record of spontaneous acts, and to scrutinize the 
process of instruction by taking into account each small bit of 
verbal interaction. 

Classroom interaction analysis is particularly concerned with 
the influence pattern of the teacher. This might be considered 
a bias, but it is a bias of purpose and intent. Our purpose is to 
record a series of acts in terms of predetermined concepts. The 
concepts in this case refer to the teacher’s control of the .stu- 
dents’ freedom of action. Our interest is to distinguish teachers’ 
acts that increase students’ freedom of action from those acts that 
tlecrease students’ freedom of action. A system of categories is 
used by the observer to separate those acts which result in com- 
pliance from those acts which invite more creative and volun- 
tary participation. At the same time, the system prevents the 
observer from being diverted by subject matter which is irrele- 
vant to this technique. 

Interaction analysis is concerned primarily with verbal be- 
havior because it can be observed with higher reliability than 
most nonverbal behavior. The assumption is made that the 
teacher’s verbalization is an adequate sample of his total 
behavior. 

The following basic assumptions have particular implica- 
tion for those involved ivith teacher training. 

There is no single pattern of teaching that should be adopted 
by all teachers. 

Teachers should diagnose their own behavior and explore 
different patterns or .strategies of teaching. Their objective is 
greater self control of their own teaching behavior. 

Teachers should welcome classroom visits as a means of pro- 
viding feedback of their teaching. 

The teacher decides for himself what patterns of teaching 
are effective or ineffective, and which alternatives of teaching 
strategy he will use. 

Conscious change in teaching behavior must be accompanied 
by a personal desire to change. 

Any reduction of the discrepancy between what a teacher 
intends to do and what he actually does results in improved 
skill in teaching. 

The observer sits in the classroom in the best position to hear 
and see the participants. At the end of each 3 second period^ 

Mr. Carline is an assistant at the School of Education of Syracuse 
University. 
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he dc'cides which of a prescribed set of numbered calegt)ries 
best represents the cominunicatioii events just completed. He 
writes this category nuinber down while simultaneously a.s.se.ss- 
ing communication in the next period. He continues at a rate 
of about 20 to 25 observations per minute. His notes are 
merely a se(|ueiice of nuinhers written in columns so that the 
original se(|ueiu'e of events is preserved. Once the data is re- 
corded it must be transferred to a 10 X 10 matrix to be in ap- 
propriate form for analysis. 

There are 10 categories in the system. One through seven 
are assigned to teacher talk and categories 8 and 9 student talk. 

The 10th category covers pauses, short periods of silence, and 
talk that is eoiifusing or noisy. 

The interaction analysis system described provides the 
teacher with a technique of gathering objective data about his 
behavior in the classroom. The extent to which he uses these 
data in understanding more fully his own actions and in plan- 
ning an alteration in his role will be up to him. 

To maximize understanding of his own role, the teacher 
should accept the fact that in this analysis are recorded objective 
data about his behavior in the teaching situation. These data 
need not be explained; the whys or hows, the rationalizing, the 
defense, the intent have no place in matrix interpretation. Con- 
sequently we are concerned with what “is” not what “ought” to 
happen. The teacher may like what he sees or be puzzled or di.s- 
turbed by it. but his chief job is to understand and to change 
it if he sees the need. j J 

For the teacher who wishes to go about changing his role .■ ] 
the following steps are suggested: ] i 

STEP 1. Gather observational data about his existing class* | i 
room behavior. j I 

STEP 2. Analyze his pattern in light of his strategy, deter- 
mining what seems to be strengths and weaknesses. j j 

STEP 3. Experiment with specific area of the matrix that 
seems to present problems, substituting alternative 
behavior for that previously used. 

STEP 4. Evaluate through further observation data his suc- 
cess in specific efforts to change his pattern. 

STEP 5. Continue to work on unchanged portions of the 
matrix in which change is considered desirable. 

This technique of quantifying the qualitative aspects of ver- 
bal communication was originally designed as a tool to measure 
teacher influence. However, some of the most gratifying experi- 
ences have come from using interaction as a training technique. 

Teachers can be taught enough about interaction analysis in 
4-6 hours to apply it to their own tape recordings or to act as an 
observer when invited to do so by another teacher. The confer- 
ences and discussions that result can provide the participants 
with new insights into their own and their colleague’s behavior. 
Apparently teachers have a great interest in and need for ob- 
jective information about their own patterns of influence, how 
these patterns match their intentions, and whether the differences 
they expected from using different strategies did or did not occur. 

As of this time only a few informal attempts have been made 
to use interaction analysis as part of teacher education. The pos- 
sibility that interaction analysis can contribute to teacher edu- 
cation is being explored at Syracuse University. If we believe 
that the teacher is a critical factor in the education process and 
that improved teaching behavior is needed, then perhaps, the 
old adage “the best improvement is self improvement” should be 
seriously considered for inclusion in teacher training and in- 
service programs.^ 



O 
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CONCERN FOR TECHNIQUES 
INNOVATIVE METHODS OBSERVATIONAL 
i SEMINARS AND TEACHING CLINICS 
; Dr. George Brabner Jr. 

Tu yt*iirs. u has beeti telt among many who are con* 

cernctl witli the educatitm <»f t*xee|)tional children, for augment* 
hig llie c«mventional student teaching experience with an experi* 
eiu’e sometimes referred to as an ’’ohservational practicum or 

I ‘*ohservational seminar.’' 

.Although there appears to he considerahle consensus as to the 
value of such a practicum. with its ohservational emphasis, in the 
I preparation <if teachers of exceptional children, thus far little 
I effort has heen expended in clarifying the nature of an obser* 

I vational practicum and specifically how it might differ in aims 
i from student teaching. The latter, also, typically includes instruc* 

I tions from the cooperating teacher to the student teacher to “oh* 

I serve.” Such instructions appear to be related in some measure to 
[ the general orientation the student must make to the children 
I and to the physical environment of the classroom. 

Pcfhaps the clearest formulation of an ohservational practi* 
cum appearing in the literature is that which has heen provided 
by Sarason, <•/ al. in the hook entitled “The Preparation of Teach- 
ers — an Unstudied Problem in Education” (Sarason, Davidson. 

& Blatt. 1962 ) . One may disagree strongly with many of the con- 
clusions reached hy these authors, but one would be hard to deny 
the potential power of their ohservational seminar concept for 
developing in the student an awareness and appreciation of the 
importance of the psychological subtleties involved in teaching. 

This concept stresses the training of teachers in the nature 
and problems of observation and how observation affects one’s 
role as a teacher. It is characterized by the following: 

The periodic observation of one clas.sroom of children and 
their teacher over a long period of time. 

Immediate discussion of what has heen observed, following 
the observation period. 

A non-directive approach re(|uiring students to decide 
what they will observe, evaluate, articulate, and conclude, 
with instructor-fed information playing little or no role, 
a. to help the student gain insight into significant influence 
subjective factors exert in determining not only the content 
of what is seen, hut the variety of things observed, 
h. to illustrate the difference between “the passive ap- 
proach to problem solving and one in which one s own 
capacities and initiative were important ingredients.” 

c. to aid students in gaining reali.«tic understanding of the 
limits of their effect ivene-ss as teachers, 

d. to make explicit the implied predictions of students 
about the individuals they observe, so that the students can 
then evaluate these predictions through further obser- 
vations. 

e. to develop awareness of the identity between “how 
teachers are or should he taught and how their pupils are 
or should he taught.” 

These clinical aspects of a teacher’s training are most crucial 
to success in the classroom, and in dealing with parents. 

The physical facilities for an observational seminar usually 
consist of three units: a classroom, an adjoining observation room 
wired for sound and separated from the classroom by a one-way- 
vision mirror, and a seminar room, close to, or actually connected 
hy an entrance to the observation room. Occasionally, the obser- 
vation and seminar rooms are combined, although this is not as 
desirable as the former arrangement. After viewing and hearing 
activities going on in the classroom, students can retire to the 
seminar room to discuss with their instructors what has heen 
observed. 

Dr. Brabnrr is Associate Professor of Education at the Ferkauf 
Graduate School of Yeshiva University. 
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The following seeks to make explicit the objectives which 
might he incorporated into an ohservational practicum: 

OBJECTIVES OF AN OBSERVATIONAL PRACTICUM 

Screening 

A. Realistic self-concept in working with handicapped 

children (appropriateness (»f career choice ) 

B. Instructor’s (s’ I appraisal of students behavior 

1. Unhealthy or ahnornial attitudes 

2. Obstructive prejudices 

3. Lack of physical and/or psychological stamina 
Awareness of teacher's rede as a psychological tactician 

A. Insights into teacher's (»wu behavior 

B. Insights into child’s behavior 

C. Insights into parent’s behavior 

D. Reciprocal effects 

Appreciation of interdisciplinary contributions to understand- 
ing behavior of children and parents. 

A. In diagnosis 

B. In remediation and treatment 

C. In counseling 
Utilization of information or data 

A. Distinguishing between fact and interpretation 

B. Evaluating information 

1. Non-observational data 

2. Hypotheses based on ohservational data 

C. Distinguishing between giving information and help 
Awareness of the nature of observation 

A. Having a purpose 

B. Recognition of range of techniques of observation 

1. “Looking” 

2. Anecdotal records 

3. Time sampling 

4. Sociometric analysis 

5. Closed circuit T.V. 

C. Focusing: goal directed vs. non-goal directed obser- 
vation 

D. Perceptual distorting 

1. Labeling 

2. Preconceptions 

3. Needs of observer influencing interpretations 

Integration of theory and practice through observation and 

direct participation 

A. In management of psycho-social problems 

B. In instruction 

THE “TEACHING CLINIC” CONCEPT 

A concept closely allied with that of the observational practicum. 
implemented via the same physical facilities, and differing from 
it only in its greater emphasis on instruction per se is that of the 
“teaching clinic.” Just as basketball, football, and baseball 
coaches conduct “clinics’’ in which athletic skills are actually 
demonstrated by the coaches and practiced hy the players, so too, 
instructors and students are afforded the opportunity of not only 
talking or lecturing about how to teach children, but show in 
context what is to he learned and what is being learned. 

Emphasis is placed on learning in “the context of immediate 
action” (Bruner. IQb.";). “Action.” as used here would denote: 
(I) longitudinal observation of children; (2) observation of pro- 
fessional personnel working with children; and (3) interaction 
with children in supervised instructional situations. 

The teaching clinic approach assumes that curriculum ma- 
terials and methods courses can he taught more effectively, with 
the involvement of children in the demonstration of the instruc- 
tional procedure and/or principle. This approach assumes that 
the university instructor also functions as supervising teacher. 
Perhaps a wedding of this concept with that of the observational 
practicum could result in an educational coalescence which 
would contribute to more meaningful preparation for students. 
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CONCERN FOR TECHNIQUES 

INNOVATIVE METHODS 
SIMULATION 

Dr. Frank Broadbent 



This presentation is concerned with the technic of simulation 
rather than with Brockport’s specific application of the technic. 
This project was supported by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion through Cooperative Research Project No. 5-0798. There- 
fore. I will discuss the technic and its possible applications using 
our experiences only as an example. Thus, simulation will he 
used as a basis for providing guidelines for implementing this 
technic elsewhere. 

Since simulation technics are not widely used in education, a 
general description of the technic may be required. Simulation 
is the creation and operation of a model. On the physical level, 
a well known example is the use of model airplanes in wind 
tunnels. Driver trainers have created physical simulators from 
the prototype of the Link Flight Trainer. Complex abstract (or 
mathematical) models requiring computers to operate exist to 
study economic theory and man’s problem-solving behavior. When 
used primarily for training, simulation usually involves role- 
playing or gaming, either of which can be used with computers. 

The Oregon System of Higher Education has developed some 
noteworthy simulations. Bert Y. Kersh developed a classroom 
simulation that uses films to present incidents and provide dif- 
ferential feedback to students depending upon how they react to 
the incident. J. F. Utsey. C. J. Wallen, and H. 0. Belden have 
developed a filmed simulation for training reading teachers. 

The basis for the Brockport simulation is a list of thirty-two 
teaching problems experienced by new graduates. In order to 
present these problems, the project staff created a fictitious com- 
munity. school district, elementary school, and fifth grade. 

Twenty student teachers were introduced to this community 
and school via filmstrips, audio-tape recordings, and faculty hand- 
book. During this orientation they were encouraged to take the 
role of Pat Taylor, a first-year fifth grade teacher at Longacre 
School. Time was provided for them to familiarize themselves 
with the school, curriculum, and class by using the faculty hand- 
bank. student personnel handbook, curriculum guide, audio-visual 
manual, get-acijuainted cards, cumulative records, and sociograms 
of their class. 

After the students had become familiar with their new situa- 
tion, and assumed the role of the teacher, Pat Taylor, they were 
presented with thirty-one incidents which incorporated the thirty- 
two problems identified in the survey. Ten of these incidents were 
presented by films. The rest were presented by written materials 
such as notes from parents, notes from other teachers, memoranda 
from the principal or supervisor, or they were presented through 
role-playing. 

After each incident, the students were presented with a re- 
sponse sheet and a bibliography of specific references that dealt 
directly with the problem. They filled out response sheets that 
asked them to identify the problem, analyze the problem, present 
their solution, suggest alternative solutions, and comment on 
certain aspects of the problem. In some cases, the students were 
required to write notes, make lesson plans, deliver speeches. 

Dr. Broadbent is Professor of Education at SUC Brockport. 



present an actual lesson, or role-play a conference with a parent. 

The students then discussed the problem in their small groups. 
During this period they would compare any written materials 
they had produced, present their speeches or lessons, or carry 
out the role-play. Tlie large group discussion which followed was 
also student led so that everyone was free to express his opinions. 
While it took a while for the group to lose dependance upon the 
instructors, it did happen and the students became intensely 
involved. 

Immediate evaluation of the simulation was conducted by in- 
terviewers from the University of Rochester. Comments were 
highly favorable toward tins form of instruction. Many students 
commented on the effects of high involvement. Suggestions re- 
sulted in modifications of the second run of the simulation. 
Evaluation of the simulation is being made following an experi- 
mental-control group design. 

Although the final results of the project are not yet available, 
we believe that the motivation, role involvement, and specificity 
that simulation provides can be used in other areas of teacher 
education. It appears especially applicable to the training of 
teachers for the disadvantaged. 

It is probably too early to state a clear set of advantages for 
simulation or gaming technics. A few possible advantages are as 
follows. 

First, time and location can be artificially manipulated. Stu- 
dents can engage in solving problems that they will not meet until 
they are away from the guidance of the college. They can also 
meet these problems in a logical sequence using a schedule that 
can optimize their learning. This might prove to be an advantage 
in avoiding the damaging effects of cultural shock. 

Second, since neither the situation nor the students they 
teach are real, students are free to make errors, try again, discuss 
their problems with others, or in general manipulate the situation 
to suit their learning needs rather than the needs of the pupils. 
They may also try other roles in a manner in which they will 
become emotionally involved. 

Third, simulation and gaming are generally highly motivating. 
Our students called their training stimulation training. This 
effect can he used to good advantage when simulation is used 
in conjunction with other technics. 

Fourth, simulation allows the student to both practice with a 
model and to learn the model itself so that actual behavior should 
be affected. The use of the model allows simplification of the 
teacher’s tasks, programing of practice, and feedback to the 
student. Most actual situations are too complex to offer these 
factors. Since the student learning to be a teacher of the dis- 
advantaged generally can not rely upon his own past experiences, 
the learning of a new model or cognitive ways becomes excep- 
tionally important. 

Finally, simulation, like programing, offers those who pro- 
duce it an opportunity to sharpen and test their own concepts or 
theories about the area which they are modeling. 

Specific applications of simulation technics for the training of 
teachers of the disadvantaged are already underway. A new 
project, similar to the Brockport Simulation Project, has been 
started to identify and simulate problems of teachers w’orking in 
inner city schools. Plans have been made to select and produce 
simulation materials for training teachers to handle the problems 
of an integrating school. There is reason to believe that this 
technic may aid in the recruitment and selection of teachers 
of the disadvantaged. 

Training in specific skills, such as is being done with Micro- 
teaching or Kersh’s Classroom Simulator, needs to be extended. 
Use of simulation and games with disadvantaged students need to 
be stressed in teacher training programs. 

While simulation and gaming are no panacea for the prob- 
lems of training teachers of the disadvantaged, they do offer a new 
and apparently fruitful approach that deserves wider application. 
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CONCERN FOR TECHNIQUES 

INNOVATIVE METHODS 
TRIPS IN DEPTH 

Dr. Annette Rosenstiel 



Loll}: hefore the poverty program was instituted, long before 
ehihlren were classified as “disadvantaged,” many colleges reeog- 
Iil/ed the value of organized trips as an adjunct to the theoretical 
background and i lassrooin experience of prospective teachers. 
Not only did thev provide a means of enriching experience, but, 
under careful faculty guidance, and with proper preparation and 
coordination within the total college program, these trips served 
as a im*aiis of introducing sliidenls to various ethnic and socio- 
economic values and ways of life with which they had previously 
been perhaps totally unfamiliar. 

Todav. we are asked to suggest innovations which will provide 
our prospective teachers with new and more effective techniques 
for educating the disadvantaged. H. G. Barnett has indicated 
that innovations do not evolve from nothing. They are new 
combinations of preexisting factors, rearranged to meet the needs 
of a new situation. 



As far as our colleges are concerned— and I am sure that this 
applies also to many colleges here represented— trips exist as a 
valuahle adjunct to the total educative experience of the prospec- 
tive teacher. What is neetled is a new focus, a recognition of their 
value in this particular program, and a determination to imple- 
ment them in the future so that they may serve a two-fold purpose: 
to continue to give the student a broader cultural perspective, and 
•o plan the trips so that the student will he exposed to cultural 
cx|ieriences whii h will make him consciously aware of the causes 
for the prohlcms faced by the disadvantaged child in his school 
and interpersonal relationships outside the home. 

Tri|»s should a< <|ualnt the teacher of the disadvantaged with 
those areas from which these pupils come, just as programs for 
the disadvantaged attempt to expose pupils to the middle and 
upper-class areas. A teacher who is accpiainted with all aspects of 
the ethnic and socio-economic background from which the child 
comes will he aide to communicate with both her students and 
their parents on a level of mutual understanding and trust. 

In a large metropidltan area where there is almost complete 
certainty that the teacher in any public school will have in her 
class at least a representation of the disadvantaged, it becomes 
an absolute nerer-ity to prepare teachers to meet this challenge. 
The he-t anthropological metlioils include participant-observation. 
What better wav for a teacher of the disadvantaged to understand 
the cultural ami social milieu of her future pupils than to observe 
them at first haml. in advance! 

Hr. Rosenstifl is rhairman of tin’ lirhavioral Sciences Division of 
Mills Colh'i:,. of Education. 



A well-planned series of trips to areas of differing ethnic 
groups, and of differing socio-economic levels, is one of the most 
effective ways to accomplish this. Coordinated with background 
studies in behavioral sciences, social sciences, and languages, 
trips to points of ethnic origin such as Puerto Rico, Canada, and 
Mexico, could prove invaluable to prospective teachers of the 
disadvantaged. Guided trips to other areas of the United States 
which are classified as “poverty areas” could prove equally 
valuahle. They would focus attention on the disadvantaged, in 
general, and on specific pockets of poverty, certain Indian reserva- 
tions, and metropolitan and suburban slum areas. By alerting 
teachers to the manifold problems of the disadvantaged, there 
would he greater possibility of achieving the ultimate 
improving the status of the disadvantaged— more quickly and 
effectively. 

Of particular significance in the preparation of teachers of 
the disadvantaged is the trip made by Mills College freshmen to 
the coal mining areas of Pennsylvania. Successive groups have 
been able to observe the ravaged countryside, the social and 
economic disintegration which have accompanied the collapse 
of mining as a primary economic base. They have gone down into 
the mines, have spoken with workers, and have visited the 
“ghost town” with its company store and workers’ homes. They 
have seen the renaissance of prosperity with the area redevelop- 
ment program now in process under the aegis of the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Employment Security, and have spoken with repre- 
sentatives regarding the retraining program for former miners 
and their wives, which helps to fit them for new roles in the re- 
awakening economic life of the area. This has made students 
consciously aware of the personal as well as the economic prob- 
lems of the people who live in this disadvantaged area. It has 
given them new insights into the educational problems which 
face the disadvantaged and into what has been and can be done 
to help remedy this situation through well-planned educational 
programs. 

A projected expansion of the trip sequence at Mills College 
has as its goal a study-visit to Puerto Rico, since a large proportion 
of the teachers graduated from Mills plan to teach in disadvan- 
taged areas, and it is felt that a first-hand acquaintance with 
Puerto Rico will help them to understand better the problems 
faced by the Puerto Rican child in his efforts to adapt to con- 
tinental American society. 

If every teacher training institution could implement or ex- 
pand its trip program in a similar manner, most disadvantaged 
areas in the United States could receive study of this kind. The 
.sooner this is done, the more students are exposed to it, the quicker 
we can hope to witness an alleviation and amelioration of the 
conditions of the disadvantaged. A concerted effort on the part of 
the soon-to-he professionals in an innovation such as this would 
lie far more effective than any haphazard, hit-and-miss type of 
attempt to expand the educational horizons and opportunities of 
the disadvantaged. 

Currently, the funds available for such trips have usually 
been (piite limited. In order to carry this innovation through on 
an effe tive level, so that all institutions preparing teachers of 
the disadvantaged would be able to project such trips in the light 
of the needs of the communities they serve, without being re- 
stricted by budgetary limitations, it may be advisable to seek 
outside grants from foundations interested in such projects. 

Such a program of trips, sponsored by the respective colleges 
.oncerned. and with the aid of interested foundations where 
necessary, could make possible a significant step forward in the 
better preparation of teachers of the disadvantaged. 
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INNOVATIVE METHODS 
Mr. Joseph Bianey 



Educators should be familiar with the approaches 
SUMMARY ^hich were described by the panelists. Mr. Carline 
reviewed the Amidon-Flanders technique of interaction analysis, 
formulating his remarks within the framework of underlying 
assumptions, procedures and the potential of interaction analysis. 
He stressed the system as a vehicle for acquiring reliable insight 
into teaching through systematic recording and objective ap- 
praisal of what is, rather than what ought to be the verbal be- 
havior of the teacher. Teacher self-assesstwent is a prelude to 
improved teaching. In his treatment of observational and teaching 
clinics. Dr. Brabner suggested that their wider application would 
result in a more productive teacher preparation program. He 
emphasized their value in screening prospective teachers of 
exceptional children and in providing these individuals with a 
microcosmic view of the process in which they are to become 
involved. Dr. Broadbent described simulation techniques being 
experimented with at Brockport. In a variation of the adminis- 
trator-training “in-basket” method, student teachers are con- 
fronted, through various means, with a series of incidents based 
on the experiences of teachers in the field. They contend that the 
motivation, role involvement and specificity of simulation make it 
a valuable approach to the preparation of teachers. The anthropo- 
logical device of participation-observation was recommended by 
Dr. Rosenstiel as an effective means of introducing the prospec- 
tive teacher to the kind of student with whom he will be involved. 
Trips to locales from which the students come can familiarize 
the student teacher with the ethnic and socio-economic values 
and ways of life with which they usually have had no previous 
acquaintance. 

Since there were no discussants at this session the panelists 
elaborated on the strategies they had described prior to accepting 
questions from the audience. This elucidation hinged on the 
matter of the teacher’s degree of objectivity in self-analysis. Can 
teachers be sufficiently disengaged from themselves to do this? 
Are attempts being made to correlate the degree of inability with 
a determination of underlying values in teachers’ own explanation 
of this inability? It was noted that a part of the process itself 
(the hardest part?) is the need to develop an adequate detach- 
ment so that the practitioner not only accepts but welcomes 
motivational inquiry. Teachers tend to teach in a way which 
differs from stated procedures and objectives and there is great 
value in their being able to see this. A suggestion was advanced 
that perhaps a computer “auto-teacher” could be designed for 
use by the student teacher. The gaming of virtually endless kinds 
of problems and incidents for his response in a relatively non- 
threatening environment might prove to be of significant value. 
It was also pointed out that teachers are concerned about whether 
they are “under-verbal” or “over-verbal” and the great strength of 
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verbal analysis, simulation and the observation practicum is that 
all provide the teacher with this sort of insight. At a time when 
educators are being hard pressed for “objective” data concerning 
the teaching function, all of these systems are timely and useful. 
Panel members also considered the question of the most advan- 
tageous location for physical facilities related to these approaches. 
In the case of the observation practicum and teaching clinics, at 
least, a strong case was made for maintaining them at the univer- 
sity. Audience participants were interested in at what point in the 
programs the techniques were introduced and whether control 
groups were utilized. The problem of certification was raised, 
insofar as it is arbiter of what constitutes professional prepara- 
tion. Where do simulation, verbal analysis, teaching clinics and 
even less orthodox designs fit in? Still another issue framed 
rather pointedly was the need to be wary of constructing strate- 
gies that are so precision tooled, so highly refined that they sur- 
render all claim on reality. 



While it is true that the panel addressed itself to 
REACTION several of the most current techniques in teacher 
preparation, one was left with the disquieting impression that 
more is claimed for these approaches than can be clearly sub- 
stantiated* In spite of an admirable insistence on maintaining 
a “realistic” environment, too much of the dynamic of the real 
classroom may be getting lost in the process. The true measure of 
these techniques, therefore, must be made in terms of the degree 
of transfer — the residual effects which the neophyte teacher will 
carry with him later into his classroom. At this time there is not 
sufficient evidence to cause us to believe that this transfer is of 
significant proportions. 

This reactor is troubled by the tendency to carry on programs 
of this kind outside of the laboratory setting of the schools them- 
selves. Most intensive explorations underway today in teacher 
preparation are placing increasing emphasis on the need to evolve 
a genuine partnership of the school and the university: not a 
campus-school design or variations of it wherein the school is 
“adopted” by the university. The thrust seems to be in creating 
relationships of equal rank so that the school may do what it can 
do best, and the university what it can do best. These truly co- 
operative approaches appear to be the most feasible way of get- 
ting at the problem; and they hold promise of optimum use of 
resource personnel. 

Another tremendously important aspect of the preparation of 
teachers which was not engaged by the panelists is the matter 
of teaching viewed as an art, with consequent application of 
artistic criticism to the teaching function. Is it possible that more 
thorough attention to this strategy might result in earlier recruit' 
merit of teaching personalities (perhaps in high school) and 
less stress on training? 

Finally this reactor believes that we ought to be developing young 
teachers who will be catalytic agents, who will be resistive to 
school processes and structures which no longer have relevance 
to the society in which youngsters, and especially disadvantaged 
youngsters, live. College programs are apparently incapable of 
interdicting the linear, sequential school organizational patterns 
anil processes which are wholly out of keeping with the incredi- 
bly rich, mosaic-like, omnipresent environment in which dis- 
advantaged youngsters live out their lives and in which they do 
their real learning. 
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CONCERN FOR SPECIAL CURRICULUM 
ASPECTS 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
BASES FOR CURRICULUM CHANGE 

Professor Charles J. Calitri 



Each shift of emphasis in American society has brought with it 
I a shift in criticism of teacher education ; industrialism, unionism. 

I new dealism. spntnikism. and now. disadvantageism sparking the 
I flintlocks of education’s enemies and cpiasi friends. Such firearms 

i are noisy but their imrifled barrels keep missing the target. 

I In 1938 . when I was an undergraduate in a school of education. 

5 the courses I took followed the pattern of; history of education? 
j philosophy of education, educational psychology, general methods 
f of teaching in the secondary school and special methods of teach- 
! ing English, capped by a student teaching experience. What’s 
changed in 30 years? In most schools the preparation of teachers 
is still a course or two in foundations, including educational 
psycludogy. a general methods course, a special methods course 
and student teaching. 

Here and there one encounters a program which attempts in- 
novation. but the basic assumptions are the same. Let us begin 
with the theory of education as a social and philosophical founda- 
tion from which to proceed to the principles, problems and de- 
velopment of secondary school teaching. Then we shall focus on 
teaching the subject itself, and finally send them out into the 
field to practice. 

Of course, we must acknowledge that the more recent trends 
have led us to concentrate more on the liberal arts background 
with which our students come to us. Give them a reul education 
and then send them out to **clinic” teachers to learn how to teach. 
Conant. for example, speaks for castrating education courses and 
placing responsibility for methods directly back into the com- 
fortable laps of classroom teachers who have managed not only 
to survive but. through the magic of their unique experiences and 
talents, liave arrived at the designation master teacher. The un- 
fortunate assumption here is that the great teacher of children 
really knows w'hy he does what he does and can communicate 
this to prospective teachers. Few teachers can do this, just as few 
writers can tell neophytes how and why they do what they do 
to achieve a successful book. 

But no tragedy results from either road to teacher education 
if we consider only the school lives of students who have already 
been grown in a culture that prepares them to cope with school, 
regardless of the teacher. One way or another, they find their 
positions in the class and maintain those positions semester after 
semester, right through college. 

The tragedy occurs with all of those who are not prepared 
to sit docilely in classrooms, to understand the implicit conceptual 
schemes which underlie the assigned readings and the fast talk- 
ings of teachers. They cannot project thoughts which do not 
originate in what they are but in what they have pessed the 
books and the voices mean, which the advantaged child has long 
ago made part of his way of coping. To use one of the current 
jargons, the disadvantaged have not been programed for success 
in school. What they need is the interference of teachers specially 
prepared for them. 

Prof. Calitri is Associate Professor and director of programs for 
the disadvantaged at Hofstra University. 
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It seems to some of us that those who are planning the educa- 
tion of the teacher of the disadvantaged have got to go back and re- 
examine the philosophical and psychological assumptions which, 
in the middle ages, led to the origin of our educational practices. 
We need to question the quadrivium once more, asking: “Just 
what is it that a teacher ought to be and do?’’ “Just how does an 
individual develop out of what he is as a person into what he must 
be as a teacher?’’ “Just what is this knowledge we’re so de- 
termined to implant, impress, insist upon in these courses of study 
which have not changed for fifty years?’’ 

Such ipiestions might require that departments of educational 
foundations justify their existence, or at least justify the general, 
introductory courses which are intended to provide a base for the 
building of the teacher. Departments of academic disciplines 
must be asked to justify their “classics” in terms other than 
“every major ought to know . . .” Why? 

The existence of a content is no longer enough. If anything, 
the traditional view of content might perhaps be skewed so Uiat 
each element is viewed in process, which means asking “just 
what are we doing when we poetry?” or “What is it that we are 
doing when we are historying?” 

Perhaps we must search for meaning inside the body, includ- 
ing the cells of the brain as residents of that skin-shelled 
bailiwick. This means, for me, that whatever we call the mind of 
the teacher, it needs to be aware of itself and of its intentions 
and extensions in the universe. I think we can no longer allow 
prospective teachers to build their images on top of academic 
abstractions. The alternative is to re-introduce them to their 
bodies, to skin that feels, eyes that see, noses that smell and so 
forth; to sharpen their perceptions of a physical universe and 
then to progress toward perceptions of man s constructs, de- 
veloped as means to understand, or at least to cope with that 
universe. 

The curriculum we offer teachers of the disadvantaged must 
allow for them to confront themselves in their own lives and out 
of re-educated eyes and ears, to see and hear the lives of their 
students. How does one look? And for what? And why? What are 
one’s personal purposes and how do they fit with what we can 
infer are the purposes of a society and its children? 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 



CONCERN FOR SPECIAL 
CURRICULUM ASPECTS 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
BASES FOR CURRICULUM CHANGE 

Dr. Martin Hamburger 



My concern is primarily with the theoretical rationale for curri- 
culums and programs; glittering generalities and humanistic 
assumptions are not enough. Keynote speeches that open our 
institutes and workshops, hold statements of objectives, brave 
new' premises about human potential, assault on obstacles to full 
development— ~all these should pervode our curriculums rather 
than precede them. 

Every program must have a rationale based on hard evidence 
from the behavioral sciences. We need to know that slums and 
the condition of people who reside in them are no accident. They 
are the result of socio-economic conditions over which residents 
had no control. An understanding of the social-historical condi- 
tions that brought these about is essential if school personnel 
are to be able to cope effectively in mastering the complex prob- 
lems that are part of their work. They must understand the social 
system in which they work, the community of which the school 
system is a part, the neighborhood and the school. They must 
know* something about role and function and exercise of power 
in a .school or in a community for the purpose of achieving posi- 
tive social change. A major objective of our programs must be a 
re.shaping and reorientation of tbe concepts held by our students 
concerning human ability and human development. The notion 
that human ability is fixed is widespread, for it has permeated 
much of the literature in education and in the behavioral sciences. 
If tliis objective is to be achieved, instructors and other staff 
members must themselves be free of this highly influential stereo- 
typed thinking about buman nature. A director of a program 
has as one of his major tasks the continual effort of freeing his 
staff members of such thinking. Changing the outlook of stu- 
dents in this regard rerpiires a longer period of time than a 
one or two month institute. Theory is an essential component of 
programs, but it must be theory clearly related to the realities 
of slum life and valid in the light of social-historical analysis. 
FVactice must be related to theory, so that it does not become 
a <lisciission of a series of unrelated class or school situations 
but rather a group of them which became tied together and illu- 
minated by theory. It is through knowledge and critical analysis 
of practical work that the student learns that love is not enough; 
that, in fact, love is very far from being enough; that love, 
unteinpered by knowledge and competence, can lean to over- 
solit'iton-iiiess and lack of dignity in the treatment of people who 
have suffered too much already from treatment of this kind. 
(This porftfsrftph is based on a committee report prepared at the 
\ew York Unii ersity School of Education, Associate Dean Milton 
Schivcbel, chairman.) 

Dr. Hamburger is Professor of Education at New York University. 



In order to make theory meaningful w'e must have perspective 
on the obstacles to using the rationale we have developed. We are 
engaged in overcoming cumulative beliefs and attitudes of cen- 
turies that do not give way easily when reinforced by a political 
and social climate sucb as has permeated our efforts with the 
tiisadvantaged. Thus, most curriculums and programs have been 
crash programs, reactive in nature, funded and staffed late, 
frequently while the programs themselves are being attacked, 
with foot-dragging and ambivalence about serious social effort 
and expenditure. 

Glittering generalities are one way of coping with the hard 
fact that active development of so many people has been and 
still is considered of marginal social value. Unless this is spelled 
out and worked through teachers eventually return to the tradi- 
tional premise that it must be something in the learner which is 
flawed. 

We are dealing fundamentally not so much with the tech- 
nology of teaching but with the ideology of learning : the wide- 
spread notion that some people are inherently and persistently 
better than others, that some people can’t learn very much, that 
after a certain age or stage learning will be minimal, etc. How- 
ever disguised and rationalized it amounts to the old pervasive, 
insidious belief which is the single greatest deterrent: there 
really isn’t very much that can be done! 

Since I am talking about a most drastic “therapy” where 
huge numbers of well-intentioned people (teachers) have been 
no less traumatized than the eventual subjects of their help, I am 
specifying that theoretical and philosophical bases are not merely 
hard facts and firm ideology but integral aspects of process. An 
inductive method, where materials, cases, data are used contin- 
ually to build a solid foundation, is superior to the theoretical 
preface. Too much reliance on the student teacher’s ability to 
do it himself by inference drawn from broad generalizations or 
the quick, unmodulated shift from our new premises to the same 
old instructional methodology have left a vacuum in both atti- 
tudes and competence — a vacuum filled very soon by cynicism 
and hopelessness. 

Good pedagogy is not enough just as love is not enough be- 
cause our confrontation is now with transforming the teacher or 
counselor himself into a transformer, a change agent and this is, 
as I have suggested, a massive problem. If we do build programs 
and curriculums thoroughly grounded in historical, social and 
psychological theory and evidence, we need to find Ways of rein- 
forcing this so that it is not a “happenittg” but a true process. 
This requires time, extensive time, opportunity to work through 
feelings of reluctance, futility, guilt and inadequacy — because 
the alternative is a lapse into the modal attitudes in education, 
attitudes which are essentially geared to learners who learn and 
which are, therefore, defenses against those who apparently don t. 

The psychological corollary of the need for time is support. 
No teacher should be encouraged to develop false and unrealistic 
notions of what he should be able to do — he should understand 
his limitations in the face of huge social problems and should 
not develop a classroom solipsism in which his little universe is 
the be-all and end-all -of the problem. This is the road to resigna- 
tion — the antidote is realism. This comes from highly individual- 
ized supervision in the training process: everything we know 
about therapeutic psychology must be rechanneled so that change 
moves in positive, planned directions. 

These selected concerns are intended to provide a base for 
discussion in which the psychology of the transformer, the change 
agent, the teacher is as much our focus as are the philosophical 
and theoretical bases for over-all change process. 
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CONCERN FOR SPECIAL CURRICULUM 
ASPECTS 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
BASES FOR CURRICULUM CHANGE 

Dr. Doxey A. Wilkerson 



Many aspei ts of the education of teachers for the disadvantaged 
might appropriately he discussed under the rubric “Philosophical 
and Psychological Bases for Curriculum Change.” Attention is 
here restricted to the content and structure of preservice programs 
on the graduate level. Although the frame of reference is the 
preparation of teachers of the disadvantaged, the issues involved 
are relevant to the preservice education of all teachers. 

Prevailing practice is to organize teacher education programs 
around a specified secpience of professional courses on campus 
and student teaching in the field, together with a smaller group 
of more-or-Iess elective courses in the behavioral sciences. These 
courses are separate entities, planned and taught by different 
teachers. The sum of their outcomes is expected to equal the 
insights and skills and attitudes deemed important for beginning 
teachers. 

Feed-back from such conventional programs is predominantly 
negative. Professional courses are said to be thin in theoretical 
content, unduly overlapping, lacking in focus on the education 
of disadvantaged children, and largely alien to the practical prob- 
lems teachers face in the classroom. The behavioral-science 
courses generally get a better rating on substantive content, but 
are said to he only tangentially related to the professional prob- 
lems of teaching. Here involved is probably the most widespread 
and persistent problem in teacher education— -that of integrating 
classroom instruction with performance in the field. 

This unhappy “state of the art” calls for substantial changes 
in conventional programs of teacher education. I invite your atten- 
tion to three seemingly valid propositions which offer some 
guidance for fruitful innovation. They relate to the goals, content 
and structure of teacher education curriculum. 

GOALS 

First, it is patent that we cannot provide the prospective 
teacher with advance solutions for the problems he will confront 
in the classroom. Probably the most we can do is to help him 
develop a conceptual framework for thinking about and solving 
his problems as they arise, and to develop a few basic skills to 
help him get started. 

We might well reduce the attention commonly devoted to the 
study of specific methods and materials of instruction, and place 
greater emphasis on general understandings and values and 
thought processes which may he developed through study of the 
behavioral sciences. The personnel of our profession has acquired 
from our culture a heavy burden of ignorance, pseudo-scientific 
distortions and myths concerning the potentials, nature and proc- 
esses of development in individuals, among groups, and in the 
society as a whole. Unless the beginning teacher is strongly 

Dr. Wilkerson is Associate Professor of Education and director 
of the Project lieacon Teacher Fellowship Program at the Ferkaiif 
Graduate School of Yeshiva University. 



fortified theoretically, he readily becomes socialized into stultify- 
ing patterns of belief which prevail among his colleagues. Per- 
haps one of our main goals should be to supplement and 
strengthen the liberal education of prospective teachers— to free 
them from the intellectual fetters which commonly inhibit the 
effective guidance of learning in the depressed-area classroom. 

CONTENT 

Second, psychological principles which validate the organiza- 
tion of children’s learning activities around large, purposeful 
units of experience are fully relevant to the over-all structure 
of the program in teacher education. Separate little course- 
compartments are poorly designed to foster broad generalizations 
which facilitate transfer and problem-solving. Atomizing the 
teacher-education curriculum invites undue over-lapping and 
facilitates the fossilizing of content and method. 

This general proposition would seem to call for organizing the 
teacher-education curriculum around a few broad areas of in- 
struction. Each unit of the curriculum would integrate much of 
the content normally included in several conventional courses. 
Content would be functionally organized to provide theoretical 
insights and practical skills relating to the tasks of the beginning 
teacher. The problem-focused seminar is perhaps the most appro- 
priate form for such instruction. 

STRUCTURE 

Third, the common hiatus between theory and practice in 
teacher education probably stems in large measure from the fact 
that on-campus study and work in the field are generally con- 
ducted quite independently, even by different faculty personnel. 
The indicated corrective would be to organize classroom instruc- 
tion and related field work as one unit with common faculty per- 
sonnel giving guidance to students in both areas. This structural 
integration of classroom study and field experiences should 
facilitate the continuing flow of ideas from one to the other, with 
reciprocal feed-back from both areas. 

The guidelines suggested are being implemented in different 
ways through innovative programs of teacher education now 
emerging in New York State and elsewhere. Our experience at 
Yeshiva University is with what we call the Project Beacon Train- 
ing Program, and a brief outline of its content and structure 
illustrates one approach to the problems here discussed. 

Classroom instruction in this program is organized in three 
broad, problem-focused seminars which run concurrently through 
the year — on the Psychology of Human Development and Learn- 
ing. on Social Organization and Process, and on Curriculum and 
Instruction. The latter seminar embraces much of the professional 
content generally taught in courses in education. The other two 
reflect emphasis on the behavioral sciences. 

The instructor of the seminar on Social Organization and 
Process organizes and supervises students’ field work in social 
agencies serving slum neighborhoods, and the instructor of the 
seminar on Curriculum and Instruction organizes and helps to 
supervise student teaching in depressed-area schools. 

The instructors of all three seminars, with two additional 
supervisors of student teaching and a faculty member assigned to 
research evaluation, meet regularly as the staff of the program 
to share experiences and to plan instruction, both on-campus 
and in the field. 

These recent innovations in our four-year-old Project Beacon 
Training Program have not “solved” what I called “the most 
persistent problem of teacher education” ; no mere redefinition of 
content and structure could hope to do so. We are persuaded, 
however, that they provide a curricular framework which facili- 
tates continuing development toward viable solutions. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
BASES FOR CURRICULUM CHANGE 

Discussant: 

Mrs. Dorothy H. Cohen 

Mr. Gerald Weinstein 



Dr. Caiitri commeiited that nothing has changed in 
SUMMARY education or teacher training in thirty years. Most 
kids are alienated. A new focus on the teacher as a total person 
is needed. Teachers need to develop new ways of looking, feeling 
and being. The cognitive domain is priceless — but so are all 
other aspects of the teacher's body for he must first of all be a 
human being. 

Dr. Hamburger then reported that theoretical rationales must 
pervade and not merely precede programs. There is a need for 
greater understanding of the sociological and psychological 
forces operating on educational programs. Practical work must 
be related to theory — love is not enough. Insights must be devel- 
oped into different modes of learning. Curriculum reform has 
been reactive. A thorough exploration is required for changing 
belief systems. We need a basic ideology, a systems approach, and 
less emphasis on teacher deficiencies. 

Dr. Wilkersoii followed by stating that the feedback concerning 
conventional teacher training efforts is in the main negative. 
Since we cannot supply trainees with the answers to all the prob- 
lems that will arise, there should perhaps be less emphasis on 
methodology and more on the development of general problem 
solving, analytic strategies. Departmentalization of the university 
is an obstacle to broad transferable principles. We must organize 



class instruction with field experiences integrated as one unit 
involving common Instructional personnel. 

Mrs. Cohen reacted by saying that we don’t seem to be getting at 
the causes for teacher failure. Do ’ e individualize for differences 
as trainees? Are we as concerned v/ith affect as we are cognition? 
New certification regulations do not allow elementary teachers to 
take work in the behavioral sciences. Emotions are not taken into 
account at the college level. We might apply social work training 
to education for developing the professional skills for interper- 
sonal encounter. We might also consider social action for improv- 
ing motivation in learning. But whatever the prescription, a 
great deal of time and support are required for human develop- 
ment so that we have depth rather than crash programs. 



I suppose that what concerns me most in most dis- 
REACTION ^nsjiions on teacher training is talking about it as 
something apart from the defined tasks of the schools themseh^es. 
If, as ill the present situation, the tasks of schools are to get chil- 
dren to attain, master, and achieve the objectives of the various 
subject matter disciplines, then this constitutes a highly co^i- 
tive mechanistic task. In light of this task, recommendations for 
teachers becoming more affective, more human, more sensitive, 
more insightful as to sociological and psychological forces, strike 
me as strangely irrelevant to the inhuman task teachers are 
expected to accomplish. If, on the other hand, the tasks of the 
school were reconstituted (and I think this is the university s 
rightful responsibility since it reinforces the conventional school 
process through such things as its entrance requirements and 
evaluation systems) so that in addition to subject matter objec- 
tives. objectives in terms of social roles and personal development 
for children were more dominant, then many of the recommen- 
dations given at the conference would ring a lot more true. 

To the argument that by developing more humanly capable 
teachers you are redefining the task of the schools, I maintain that 
it can rarely be done for the school system and its socializing 
influence is much too powerful for the most human humans. It 

requires a system (the university) to reconstitute a system. 
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CONCERN FOR SPECIAL CURRICULUM 
ASPECTS 

ROLE OF THE HUMANITIES 
Professor Thomas R. Hogan 



The < liaraeter, background, and social conditions of the members 
of a college class in English literature is not the primary concern 
of the professor. The disadvantaged, however, provide the teacher 
with situations that demand considerate approaches in ever\ 
suhje< t. and the techni(|ues of persons that instruct the disadvan- 
tage<l are largely shaped by the personalities of those to be 
taught. 

Without trying to sally forth into the field of psychology, the 
teacher of speech recognizes that vocal training and personality 
training cannot be isolated or separated. That they cannot poses 
a real question: How do we go about improving vocalization and 
ultimately communication, and, at tbe same time, bow do we 
condition tbe personality to not only accept but desire com- 
munication? 

One possible answer is tbrougb a program in dramatic train- 
ing. Such a program should not be a cause of exasperation to 
thise engaged in tbe clinic, laboratory, and classroom by merely 
projecting a gaudy, public oriented show that appears flasby 
but lacks real value in depth. Such a program should be a 
thougbtful approach to the basic aims of this conference. 

A possible first step in a program for vocal improvement is 
the training of the ear. This does not mean mere perception of 
sound, but tbe ability to distinguish tonal quality, stress, and in- 
flections of pitch tiiat ultimately determine meaning. Young 
people usually imitate well although they may not understand 
the tttechaiiics behind imitation. The student will respond to the 
teacher who is sensitive to vocal factors, and who is not afraid 
to be a model of effective speech. 

The student can also be influenced by recordings of profes- 
sional performers reading poetry or dramatic literature. There is 
the power of Fredric March reading **The Ride of Paul Revere, 
the delicate intonation of Helen Hayes giving voice to “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour.’’ the moody and resonant rendition of Thomas 
Mitchell reciting “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” Tonal 
<|uality. distinct patterns of stress and pitch, elasticity and melody 
of voice can be distinguished, and when pointed out, a new aware- 
ness of vocal factors takes place that can improve vocalization. 

When a student has acquired some knowledge of vocal factors, 
his willing participation and general speech improvement can 
he accomplished in the second phase of the program, the produc- 
tion of tape recorded dramatic presentations such as the radio 
plav. Here the student may make his first attempt at characteriza- 
tion. It may be f|uite crude at first. He will shout to display anger, 
run his words together to portray anxiety, and grunt woodenly 
when the script requires laughter. With the help of the teacher, 
however, the student realizes that certain vocal characteristics, 
certain pauses. < ertain expressions are necessary in reaching for 
identification with the <diaracter. 

Ill onler for the student to understand more completely the 
mood of the play, there shouhl be an attempt at < omplete produc- 
tion. Sound effects and musi<- < an deepen tbe student’s undersland- 

/*ro/. Hofian is Assistant Professor of Speech ami director of 
drama at LeMoyne College. 



ing <»f the drama, and often make bis acting more^ effective. \ 
teacher searching for ade<|iiate experimental material might be 
intereste<l in two very good radio plays: Sorry. If rong Number by 
l.iicille Fletcher and Invasion From Mars by Howard Koch, both 
of which are available on re<‘ordiugs. Good characterizations dis- 
tinguish both plavs. but they are not so sophisticated as to prevent 
students from acting the parts. Both plays require music and 
soiiml effects which stimulate the imagination of the students. 

If these suggestions are to be followed, the teacher should 
have a basi<- knowledge of radio techniques. Local radio stations 
are very willing to cooperate with the teacher, and can demon- 
strate the proper use of eipiipment ami make suggestions to assist 
in the completion of programs. 

The preliminary training in the radio play that the student 
has received is important for the third step in tlie program, which 
is actual stage training. This past year, I conducted an experiment 
with disailvantaged students in play production. I decided to 
have students compete for roles in open readings of the play. 
Amazinglv, nearly one-third of the students engaged in speech 
classes turned out for the readings. After their readings were 
concludeil, those who were not selected for parts desired to be 
included in tbe next play to be produced. Interest was that high. 

Tbe play decided upon for production was Tbornton Wilder’s 
The Happy Journey To Camden And Trenton. One reason for 
( boosing tills play was tbe simplicity of staging, but a more im- 
portant one was tbe demands Wilder made on tbe imagination. 
His is a non-realistie play, and one of tbe most gratifying results 
of tbe performance was the response tbe student actors made to 
tbe imaginative elements in tbe play. Opening windows and doors 
that did not exist, hirebing forward when an imaginary car 
stopped cpiickly were only a few of the actions that tbe students 
carried off well, and enjoyed doing. 

Far from being satisfied with external action, tbe students 
penetrated and articulated Wilder’s characters well. The student 
who acted tbe mother, for instance, was garrulous, emotional, 
bumorous. and tender. Tbe student actors seemed to realize the 
need for projection and clarity; they demonstrated poise before 
an audience; they shared an experience in imaginative com- 
munication. 

The success of this project, although certainly not without 
problems conceptually or actually, does prompt the following 
suggestions: 

Teachers not already well versed in theater arts should 
take courses in directing and theatrical techniques. 

In the event of a compressed term project, the teacher 
should seek shorter plays, perhaps one act plays for pro- 
duction. In no event should plays of little merit be 
produced. 

Use non-realistic plays because they are popular with 
students. 

If play production is to be a regular part of tbe training 
of tbe disadvantaged, teachers of drama should form a 
(’ommittee to draw up a catalog of plays that can be con- 
sidered for production. 

Plays should receive responsible and complete rehearsal 
and production. Plenty of time should be provided for re- 
hearsal before presentation. Tbrougb constant drills, tbe 
student realizes not only the joy of acting, but is also 
aware of tbe work recpiired for polished results. Tbe stu- 
dent must constantly be made conscious ()f his serious 
responsibility in tbe play, and bis responsibility and rela- 
tionship to tbe other actors in the performance. 

The program suggested in these pages is not intended to^ be 
anything but a part of a complete curriculum in speech training. 
It may only provide for small successes. But, as every teacher 
knows, a student’s success, however limited, may provide the 
impetus to climb tbe steps to enricbment and dignity. For that 
height do we all strive. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 



CONCERN FOR SPECIAL CURRICULUM 
ASPECTS 

ROLE OF THE HUMANITIES 
Dr. Rita L. Stafford 



There is evidence of a gradually increasing concern that the 
retreat of the humanities and their comparative obliteration hy 
political emphasis on the sciences has swung the pendulum too 
far over toward where it should not he. Recent demands have 
been made upon educators to review sequences of “teacher edu- 
cation” which have apportioned time and effort among the 
humanities, the sciences, and the social sciences as distinctive 
areas and forms of knowledge. This artificial isolation of subject 
matter groupings is a departure from the total concept of in- 
tellectuality, challenges the integrity of the separate studies, and 
engenders grave dangers in the demands made upon literature, 
poetry, drama, and decorum. 

In addition to these problems, there appears to be a misappre- 
hension that the role of the humanities is essentially indoctrina- 
tion concealed as intellectual discipline. Another fallacy lies in 
the expectation that basic concepts and ideologies can be taught 
within the confines of the college classroom through the utiliza- 
tion of long-outmoded techniques. Neither of these statements are. 
or should be. true. 

The humanities have come to connote an intellectual activa- 
tion and the training which produces it. Since, for Cicero, edu- 
cation reached its goal in the production of the orator, the prin- 
cipal acquisition and instrument of training was literature (in a 
wide sense), and the outcome of intellectual culture was depth, 
precision, and effectiveness of utterance. 

Language, however, does not necessarily cause communica- 
tion to occur. Even the term “humanities” is described in several 
dictionaries with such varied interpretations that one may easily 
determine what appears to be evident on the basis of what is read 
and translated into meaningful comprehension in terms of affec- 
tive experiences and resultant beliefs. 

Logically then, the language of the written and spoken word 
is not the most effective means by which to teach any subject area 
for. unless language is heavily supported by varied methods of 
creative expression, the imagery of words is not sufficiently stimu- 
lating so as to arouse enthusiastic personal involvement in the 
critical concepts which envelop the humanities and which must 
be scientifically examined, evaluated, and then eventually adapted 
hy the student as his own. 

Initially, the study of language and concept must be treated 
not merely as a science but as the art of expression. The training 
ground in literature has increasingly shifted from the classics to 
modern readings and, especially, to whatever is for the student 
the literature of his mother tongue. More recently the aesthetics 
have supplemented the study of literature and verse and have 
been able, in measure, to apply some of the methods which will 
herein he advocated. 

Poetry and music foster reaction and effervescence in many 
students by virtue of their rhythmic emphasis and appeal but. 
like literature, they rely rather heavily on language to comple- 
ment physical involvement and should, therefore, be utilized as a 
supplementary technique. 

Dr. Stafford is Assistant Professor at Long Island University. 



Having eliminated verbal language as the basic method of 
humanities instruction, and having assigned poetry and music to 
supplementary roles, the search for a vigorous nucleus around 
which the humanities could be dynamically developed yields the 
familiar techni(|ues utilized by campers intent upon creating 
interested personal involvement within a pleasant learning situa- 
tion — “arts and crafts.” 

Regardless of the subject matter area, an appeal to the sense 
of vision and touch is the most effective means whereby interest 
can be activated and, if interest is the prime determinant of mo- 
tivation, then personal involvement is the way in which interest 
can be created. 

This is not to suggest that, in addition to literature, poetry, 
and drama, the basic concepts of gentility, tenderness, decorum 
and consideration be taught in a course in Creative Expression. 
Rather, this is an affirmation that ALL subject matter (wherever 
possible) should be taught through constantly reiterated art and 
craft media which require repetitious exposure to participatory 
experiences which then serve to reinforce intellectual concepts. 

Students cannot comprehend Aristotle’s view of man as a 
“political animal” without involvement within a political struc- 
ture. They cannot be expected to conceive of Edmund Burke’s 
“religious animal” concept without having experienced contact 
with religion. William Caxton distinguished the humanity of man 
only from Divinity but, unless students are cajoled into express- 
ing their concepts of Divinity, they cannot also make the transi- 
tional analysis from what is Divine to what is human. Verbaliza- 
tion of this intangible is difficult when it is the initial stage. Music 
and poetry ease the transition. Paint, ceramics, dance, design, 
woven texture and molded metal all serve to implement the emo- 
tions which can be more easily expressed through various art 
media than through verbal articulation. Having made the initial 
effort, the poetic and musical reinforcement serve to aid in the 
development of the expressive word. 

To be more specific, students can learn gentleness by the 
gentle use of art materials. They can learn tenderness by care- 
fully handling ceramics. They come to understand literature by 
expressing themselves initially through aft or craft media and 
then comparing their own creations with that of literary forms 
and the subsequent analysis may lead to insight and depth. 

As educators, we must recognize that unless the humanities 
are taught w'ithin the framework of an activated, personally in- 
volved curriculum, our scientific knowledge may enable tech- 
nologists to reach into outer space while, simultaneously, our 
own planet will become inhabited by a people devoid of the quali- 
ties, feelings, and inclinations proper to a rich full life indicative 
of an enlightened Mankind. 
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ROLE OF THE HUMANITIES 

Discussants: 

Dr. Adma d’Heurle 
Dr. John S. Morris 

Mrs. Regina Barnes 



The priiu ipal emphasis of the speeches presented 
SUMMARY Hojran and Stafford on the subject of the 

panel related to the techniques to be employed in the teaching 
of the humanities through speech training and the utilization of 
the arts and crafts approach. An additional paper by Dr. Stafford, 
which this recorder had the pleasure of reading immediately 
following the session, concerned itself with a general analysis of 
recurring modern day issues such as “middle class value-oriented 
teachers”; the inaccurate confining definition of the term dis- 
advantaged” to minority slum children only; the pervasive, 
across-the-board negative attitudes of achievers towards non- 
achievers, regardless of color or class; the dominant emphasis on 
sciences over the humanities leading, perhaps, to a technologically 
expert world which will destroy itself because of aberrant values ; 
and the reasonableness of assuming that all individuals must be 
educated regardless of their ability, desires or aspirations. 

The discussants and audience participators turned to an examina- 
tion of the role of the humanities, confining the major portion of 
their remarks to an interpretation of the topic on the college level. 

It was stated that the importance of the esthetic experience, or 
romantic approach, “humanizes” the teacher and enables him 
to relate to individuals despite palpable differences which may 
exist between them. The emotional element inherent in an esthetic 
experience is also highly Important to the disadvantaged student, 
for it corresponds more exactly to his language than rational or 
conceptual ideas. 

The role of the humanities in teacher preparation was presented 
as an absolute necessity for providing the instructor with a base 
for critical examination of his own values and those prevalent in 
the world around him. The study of humanities, it was maintained, 
leads to a heightened perception of the individual towards himself, 
his fellow-man, and society; and provokes the mind to explore 
those ethical judgments which it can accept and those which it 
must reject. It cpiickens the sense of injustice and stimulates sensi- 
tivitv towards the plight of others. It is fundamental to learning, 
and thus to teaching, since it raises primary questions concerning 
the real role of education, the phenomenon of interaction, and the 
nature of commitment. 

Exception was taken to this philosophic “ivory-towered approach 
to the humanities. The contention was raised that such an inter- 
pretalion applied to a highly selected group of students on a 
sequestered campus and bore little validity to the throbbing world 
of slum classrooms within which many young teachers must func- 
tion. It is well for all individuals to search into the origins of atti- 
tudes, beliefs and value judgments; but tbe practicing teacher 
must be far beyond tills contemplative journey, and schooled to 
cope with daily, realistic problems. He must be trained in the 
techniques of transforming the humanities into a breathless expe- 
rience for his students, so that they will eventually seek out these 
areas for themselves in the stimulated desire to vitalize their own 
lives and communicate more successfully with others. 

It was suggested that, by the time a child is six, he enters the 
classroom with a set of values. His exposure to the humanities 
must become an internal experience whlcb will lead him to 
broadening conceptualizations concerning mankind and the uni- 
verse. This can only be accomplished if tbe teacher can present 
such new experiences with confidence, enthusiasm and expertise. 



Thus, bis own background should consist of a liberal arts educa- 
tion for at least the first two years of college, plus courses in 
classroom techniques at the end, enabling him to function com- 
petently in the transmission of knowledge, ideas and values. 

_ There exists some dispute regarding the disciplines 
REACTION grouped under the humanities on the college level. 
Generally, however, as secondary schools are now constituted, 
there is less argument concerning the subjects contained in the 
area of the humanities on that level. They are English, foreign 
languages, music, and art. The latter are usually treated as minor 
subjects; the first is a major four-year course enveloping litera- 
ture, written and oral expression, grammar or linguistics, remedial 
reading when called for, and drama. Considerable emphasis is 
placed upon effective teaching of the “language arts as English 
is now broadly designated, for it is apparent that competency in 
this field is highly essential for academic achievement and appre- 
ciation of the humanities as they appear in the world outside. 

The teacher of language arts is confronted with major difficulties. 
Even among the more affluent and culturally oriented homes, there 
are fewer hours spent in which reading is a predominant activity. 
The “media” has replaced the printed page and, if one is to take 
Marshall McLuhan seriously, constitutes not only a significant 
source of values and information but is, in effect, the message 
itself. Thus, the teacher must contend with widespread non- 
reading habits, distracting entertainment appliances, time con- 
suming extra-curricular activities, and societal emphasis upon 
scientific subject areas. 

With youngsters of low socio-economic background, the problems 
are even greater for the teacher. Often their homes do not contain 
books nor foster active library usage ; their acquaintanceship with 
museums and art forms are minimal ; their verbal skills are based 
upon dialectical differences from the speech patterns of the 
majority and are limited in vocabulary; their written expression 
is hampered by experiential confinement and alienation from cul- 
tural participation. Thus, the teacher of lan^age arts must not 
only compensate for the humanistic deficiencies inherent in 
these children’s backgrounds but must also devote a la^e p^ 
of classroom activities to corrective methodologies which will 
raise their levels of reading and written and oral expression to 
those of the national norms. 

Too often it appears to experienced supervisors that neophyte 
teachers are inadequately trained for their vital role in the field of 
the humanities. Their own experiences and the college curriculum 
do not equip them adequately with an extensive knowledge of 
these multiple areas nor train them sufficiently to promulgate ef- 
fective classroom practices. It has been suggested that these 
lacunae be corrected by broadening university curriculum to in- 
clude such courses which will provide the prospective teacher 
with comprehensive knowledge o? the field and intight into 
correlative areas of inquiry that will enrich his individual per- 
spective and his esthetic and critical judgments. 

On another level, but one that is of major importance, many 
projects have been innovated throughout the country for introduc- 
ing youngsters in impoverished areas to experiences in the living 
humanities. Tliese programs, of which Higher Horizons may be 
considered a pioneer one. are designed either to bring the world 
of art. drama, ballet, and music into the school or to transport 
youngsters out of their restricted environments. Effects of cultural 
experiences can be considered significant only if they lead chil- 
dren to fuller understanding of, and greater interest in, the 
large, creative world around them and if they stimulate com- 
munk ation of their own ethnic heritage. The teacher must be 
ready, therefore, to utilize fully these enriching experiences 
within the classroom, so that they do not remain isolated 
episodes but become inner resources for self-motivation, self- 
identification. self-acceptance, and self-made dreams. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 



CONCERN FOR SPECIAL CURRICULUM 
ASPECTS 

READING AND LANGUAGE ARTS 
GATEWAY MATERIALS 

Or. Marjorie B. Smiley 

Since 1962 Hunter College Project English Curriculum Center, 
supported by a five-year grant from the U.S. Office of Education, 
developed eleven curriculum units for educationally disadvan- 
taged junior high school students in urban centers. Although 
these units have been and are being pilot tested in classrooms, the 
project has hot been directly involved in the preparation or in- 
service training of its cooperating teachers. The anthologies for 
children and detailed lessons plans in the curriculum have impli- 
cations for education of teachers of English who work with 
educationally disadvantaged children. 

The aims of the project are to aid underachieving children to 
read with greater interest and skill, to improve their ability to 
communicate their perceptions, feelings and ideas, and to develop 
their sense of self worth and their understanding of themselves 
and of others. Particularly distinctive is its focus on humanistic 
aims. Children in classes using the Gateway curriculuin have 
their own untutored perceptions of these aims. Without prior dis- 
cussion of the aims they say the goals are : 

to develop the mind and interest of the students. 

to help us bring out our feelings and the way we feel about 

things and people. 

to learn how to speak with each other and to help each 
other. 

to help push our vocabulary up higher, and 
to help students on their reading level. 

They recognize the weight given to the humanistic aims of per- 
ception, understanding and communication. 

Literature is the core of the program with thematic organiza- 
tion of curriculum units. Literature in the traditional curriculum 
from which these students have been drop-outs or cast-offs is too 
difficult in reading level and overwhelmingly alien which impedes 
a sense of identification between reader and book. Literature that 
is short, fast-paced, deeply felt, urban, contemporary, and that 
at least sometimes provides minority protagonists increases the 
underprivileged urban child’s motivation to read. Educationally 
disadvantaged students need knowledge of literature, especially 
modern literature, including literature by and about minority 
groups in the United States. 

In courses in English methods the teacher needs experience 
under guidance in organizing activities in thematic units around 
humanistic themes relevant to the interests and needs of the 
adolescents he will teach. Teachers of children who have ex- 
perienced bitter frustrations and hard-won satisfactions need 
more than an adolescent psychology course. They need the per- 
spectives that come from the study of the subcultures of 
minority groups, including their special problems, resources, and 
heritage. Adolescents in our culture try new levels of inde- 
pendence from their families during which they experience con- 
fusing feelings of dependence on, pride in, shame about their 
families. The first unit in the Gateway curriculum is on families. 
Knowledge of the experiences of children led to the creation 
of stories about foster families, extended families and families 
headed by mothers as well as about idealized nuclear families. 

Dr. Smiley is Professor and director of Research Projects Prepare 
ing Curriculum Materials for Teachers of the Disadvantaged at 
CUNY Hunter College. 



The families include Jackie Robinson’s indomitable mother; 
Roosevelt Grady’s migrant family, lacking a house but with love 
to spare; a Puerto Rican family in which an older brother is a 
mainstay ; an African tribal family showing the universal heritage 
of family love. The implications? Teacher education programs 
should include relevant course work and field experiences in 
sociology and cultural anthropology. Courses and workshops in 
methods should assist teachers in applying insights so developed 
to their classroom practices. 

Whether because of differences in the language they learn at 
home or because of the inhibiting effects of middle class teachers 
who reject verbal contributions of children who speak a low 
prestige dialect, children often have difficulty in handling abstract 
ideas and complex relationships in communications. Teachers 
complain that their students “have nothing to say,” “use unac- 
ceptable language,” or that “they can’t be understood.” Un- 
e(|uipped to listen to what their students say, teachers often settle 
for keeping children occupied with routine tasks — with spelling 
lists, and inching through workbooks. Until teachers are able 
to listen to children who speak low prestige dialects without 
passing judgment, they are unlikely to initiate and maintain 
classroom dialogue so important to children’s development of 
skills in spoken English. Gateway English emphasizes discussion, 
storytelling on audio tapes, dramatic improvisation. The teacher 
is urged to encourage children to express feelings and ideas in 
their native dialect, leaving matters of usage and mastery of a 
prestige dialect for later. Since our anthologies include selections 
in which characters speak dialects representative of different 
regions and social class levels, study of dialect is introduced as 
part of the discussion of character delineation and relationships. 
Teachers should approach language from a linguistic rather than 
from a prescriptive or moralistic stance. Study of linguistics from 
a social or anthropological viewpoint is essential to teachers who 
would foster genuine communication with their students. 

Gateway utilizes inductive teaching methods with greater fre- 
(|uency than many programs for underachieving students. One 
w'ay of understanding the learning difficulties of these children is 
to view them as being at an earlier stage in cognitive development 
than their more academically successful age peers. Lack of skill 
in translating experiences into abstract formulations is recognized 
in Gateway lessons in many ways. Illustrations and examples are 
provided to aid students to make comparisons, connections, and 
generalizations. Concepts in language and literature are often 
illustrated by visual instructional materials. Films and photo- 
graphs are used to stimulate oral and written expression. Oppor- 
tunities for decision-making, for working in small groups, and 
for practice and application of study skills are a part of the 
program with active, manipulative, dramatic, and experience- 
based methods of good teaching. Underachieving teen-agers 
reject childish content, elementary types of control and personal 
condescension. They are very responsive to a program that is 
enriched with music and art, filled with opportunities for creative 
participation, and that leads to “discoveries” of ideas and of their 
own capacities. Include in programs for secondary level teachers 
preparation in methods of teaching critical reading and study 
skills, acquaintance with audio-visual resources, and at least 
basic familiarity with techniques for creating original audio- 
visual aids. Most important, though probably least likely to be 
implemented, are provisions for teachers to participate themselves 
in creative play. Imagination, spontaneity, verve, are qualities of 
incalculable importance in capturing and involving educationally 
neglected children. These qualities are innate and highly personal, 
hut they are latent in us all, and teachers should be encouraged 
to develop them. How might English classrooms light up if we saw 
to it that English teachers participated at some points in their 
preparation in workshops in creative writing, drama, dance, 
choral speaking and music — preferably out of college, out of 
school, and with the children they will teach! 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

CONCERN FOR SPECIAL CURRICULUM 
ASPECTS 

READING AND LANGUAGE ARTS 
SKILLS CENTERS 

Dr. S. Alan Cohen 

Skills Centers is a pedagogy developed in classrooms for under- 
achieving, disadvantaged children and youth, grades four through 
Joh Corps. It evolved from one model of high intensity learning, 
six principles of learning and six guidelines for positive psycho- 
siH'ial development. 

The High Intensity Learning Model 

fthe CONTENT (SKILL) taught. 
PERSONALIZE \ the LEVEL at which CONTENT is taught. 

[ the RATE at which the CONTENT is taught. 
To a< hicve high intensity learning, the method and/or materials 
in use must provi<le a specific operational skill or content for a 
specific child who needs that skill or conteu. at the level and rate 
tini<|ue to his learning style. 

A Skills Center sets achievement in reading and writing as 
its operational goal, not psyr ho-social development. But it applies 
principles of positive psycho-social development to facilitate the 
achievement of this operational goal. 

Six Principles of Learning 

1. Capacity determines tchen to teach ivhat to the individual. 
Each child is diagnosed, not evaluated. An analysis of specific 
strengths and weaknesses is made of each child. His learning 
schedule is then tailored according to this analysis and to the 
realities of the materials and methods available in the center. 

2. Motivated subjects learn more readily than unmotivated 
subjects. Children can be overmotivated as well as undermoti- 
vated, so we shift motivation to the child. We assume that all chil- 
dren want to learn to read and write adequately. That assumption 
has held up now for five years. We allow the child to interact or 
not interact with the learning environment, but we make sure 
that when he does choose to interact he receives private notifica- 
tion of the nature of his response. He then evaluates his own 
response. 

3. Self selection of realistic goals promotes efficient learning. 
Within the limitations of the environment, the child is free to 
select from alternative channels of learning. 

4. Active learning is more effective than passive learning. 
Skills Centers are self directing. Children interact with materials 
and with other children. 

5. When the task is meaningful to the learner, learning is 
more efficient. Since the center uses self directed learning, the 
child is always aware of what he is doing and why he is doing it. 

6. When feedback is constant, quick and positive, learning 
is facilitated. The child gets quick feedback for everything he 
does in Skills Centers. Most of the feedback is positive because we 
apply the high intensity model. 

Six Guidelines for Psycho-social Development 

1. Social development. Each child receives a private schedule of 
activities plotted on a time schedule. He and the teacher discover 
after the fact that two or more children are similarly scheduled 
(similar content, level, rate). They work together to achieve a 
learning subgoal. 

Dr. Cohen is Assistant Professor of Education and director of the 
Reading and Language Arts Center at the Ferkauf Graduate 
School of Ycshiva University. 
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2. Personal responsibility. Since the program is primarily 
self directing, the child learns to take responsibility for himself. 

3. Success achievement as intrinsic reward. Teacher evalua- 
tions and external rewards are reduced. The child evaluates 
himself. 

4. Reducetl negative behaviors. By applying the high intensity 
learning model, instruction is personalized and rewards tend to 
be positive. Continuous positive reward tends to reduce negative 
behaviors in children. 

.S. Frustration tolerance. Because of increased positive re- 
war<ls and emphasis on learning rather than evaluating, tolerance 
for occasional failure should Increase. 

6. Control of one’s destiny. In Skills Centers the child deter- 
mines his rate of learning and chooses from the alternatives 
available in the learning environment. For the first time in many 
children’s lives Skills Centers offers experience in potency — i.e., 
they can shape a significant piece of their environment to their 
own ends. 

The Teacher’s Role in Skills Centers 

The following teacher tasks are listed in order of priority. 

Arrange a therapeutic classroom. Learning involves behavior 
change. When threatened, the organism tends to become rigid, 
reducing the probability of desired change. 

Teach children how to use the environment. In Skills Centers 
the child learns by interacting with materials. The teacher does 
not teach beginning blends; he teaches the child how to use that 
part of the environment from which he will learn beginning blends. 

Match materials to needs of individual children. The teacher 
must arrange the interaction of child with materials. 

Diagnose and guide. That interaction depends upon the on- 
going diagnoses of individual content (skill) needs, levels and 
rates of learning. 

First aid. Often, materials do not exist to meet specific needs 
at a given level or rate. Then the teacher must give first aid, 
often by direct teaching, one-to-one. 

Develop materials. In the case of #5 above, the teacher must 
provide new materials according to the following list of expe- 
diencies: 

a. Purchase appropriate commercially published mate- 
rials. 

b. Modify commercially published materials. 

c. Create original materials using volunteers, pupils or 
paraprofessionals to do the labor. 

Provide an I-Thou relationship. In Skills Centers teachers must 
confront individuals. There is no escape. 

Group and regroup. As a result of on-going analyses and 
accelerated learning, children’s needs will quickly change re- 
quiring continuous schedule changes for individuals. 

Large group, teacher directed instruction. This is a useful 
technique occasionally. Not too often. 

Skills Centers come in many varieties. Some are in self con- 
tained classrooms. Some involve three teachers on a team, each 
specializing in a subskill, 90 children, 3 class hours and 3 class- 
rooms. 

Does it work? We get two to four months mean grade level 
growth per month in Skills Centers in children or youth two or 
more years retarded in reading. We have seen marked changes 
in a 600 school population, not only in reading achievement, but 
in psycho-social behavior in only six months. 

What kind of teachers do we use? Anyone we find in the 
classroom with a reasonable amount of sensitivity and intelligence. 

What is new in Skills Centers? Nothing. There is not a single 
principle of learning listed above that you have not read in 
Hilgard. The guidelines of psycho-social development are so 
old that they border on the cliche. The unique feature of Skills 
Centers is that we stopped talking about self directed, individual- 
ized instruction and did something about it. 
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CONCERN FOR SPECIAL CURRICULUM 
ASPECTS 

READING AND LANGUAGE ARTS 
WORD ANALYSIS 

Or. Gerald Glass 

We must objectively examine what is involved in teaching word- 
analysis. Many of our “approved” methods are unreasonable or 
unwarranted in light of the tasks involved. 

The teaching of word-analysis (decoding) should not be con- 
sidered the teaching of reading. Reading is responding to mean- 
ing. Decoding a word is not reading but is a pre-reading ability. 
“Reading” comes into play after one knows the sound of a word. 

Meaning in the formative stages of word-analysis growth is 
rarely a problem. Close to 99 per cent of words introduced in 
major hasals are within the average youngster’s vocabulary. A 
word-analysis “method” need not include the t ‘aching of basic 
meanings. 

Word-analysis ability may be hampered when within a phrase 
or sentence context. Too often is context (and not the early 
grader's ability to discover phonic and structural elements in 
words) a major factor in identifying the correct sound of a word. 
Words seen in context may undermine the need for developing 
word-analysis skill. Context (and pictures) frequently give both 
the student and the teacher a spurious idea of independent ability. 
It leads to apparent vs. actual ability. Many word-analysis diffi- 
culties “discovered” by junior high teachers may be the result of 
the context becoming too difficult to shelter the previously con- 
cealed weakness in word-analysis. 

It is dishonest to say that words in our language can be 
sounded phonetically. There are over 2,000 ways the twenty-six 
letters of our alphabet can be sounded. The sounds of the vowels 
(the most difficult problem in word-analysis) are usually con- 
trolled by their place in the syllable. One cannot discover the 
sound of any vowel before first determining the syllable struc- 
ture of the word (structural analysis). The “e” in pepper can 
only be known (if you are really using “approved” techniques) 
when you decide that the “e” is within a first syllable and is fol- 
lowed in the syllable by a consonant that is not part of a digraph. 
Only after this process of syllabication can phonetic analysis 
he used. 

It is also dishonest to advise the use of syllabication as a 
technique in word-analysis. The narrowness of its rules, the con- 
tradictions, the mental gymnastics necessary to store information 
in order to decipher a word of two or more syllables, makes it 
ludicrous to suggest that the technique be used. (In fact, one set 
of rules actually requires that you know the sound of the word 
[motor, rapid] before you decide where the break occurs to 
discover the sound of the word!) That people use syllabication 
to discover the sound of a word is a myth now too long in the 
literature. 

Gestaltists have long ago made us aware that the size of a 
configuration has little or nothing to do with the person’s ability 
to “learn.” It is the familiarity and the meaning one can bring 

Dr. Glass is Associate Professor of Education and director of the 
Reading and Study Center at Adelphi University. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

to the object that will determine what one will learn. The eleven 
letter word grandmother is less difficult than the four letter 
word here. 

Objects composed of discrete elements initially can he seen 
as wholes and then, if necessary, seen as composed of various 
parts. A child first identifies a car. a house, and a toy before 
he needs to deal with the parts which make up the whole. 

We can “learn” to see what we want to see and subordinate 
what we do not. Hold a pencil up to someone and say only “What 
do you see?” Everyone (yes, everyone) will say “a pencil.” The 
observer will see a great deal more. Your fingers, hand, arm, 
shoulder, head, torso, the area behind and around you are in his 
view. But he has “learned” to discriminate out of the field based 
upon his learned mental sets. 

These factors suggest that in word-analysis it is possible (and 
maybe even natural) for a child to find a three and four-letter 
combination such as ing, ate, and ight as easy to learn as single- 
letter phonic sounds; such letter clusters may be seen as one 
whole rather than three or four separate letters. As one learns 
to “see” only a certain part of a complete view depending upon 
mental set, one might be able to look at an unknown word 
like distenationing and see only what one has learned to see. 

The reader is advised to say the unknown word aloud. Did 
you read the word at sight or did you sound the word out? You 
sounded it out. Did you use syllable and phonic rules such as veev, 
vcv, open syllable and closed syllable, two vowels together, etc.? 
Of course not! Did you notice the little words in the big one and 
use the sound of these words in the analysis: e.g., at, on, in. 
nation? I hope not. 

What then was used? The reader had no choice. He has been 
conditioned through his consistent and extended dealings with 
words Used in American writing to respond to clusters of letters 
in an unknown word that seem naturally to come together. We 
see (and hear) within the whole word dis/ten/a/tion/ing or 
possibly d/is/t/en/ation/ing, but never the /ste/ or /ena/ or 
/tio/ or /nin/ (all of which are orthographically possible). Thus 
any activity in the formative stages which fosters seeing the 
“correct” clusters would contribute a great deal toward develop- 
ing word-analysis proficiency. 

Unknown words are correctly identified through a process 
which utilizes a conditioned perceptual set that automatically 
scans a word for its structural sounding elements (letter clusters) 
as they have been historically consistent in the reader’s experi- 
ence. The reader of this article is asked to examine the unknown 
words “blassment, trepulation, trom and deplistrationer'^ It is 
most certain that you “read” the words letter-cluster by letter- 
cluster, as you have “learned” these letters arrange themselves in 
your experiences with the language. It is as if there were unique 
spacing between the common structures in the word. You prob- 
ably used nothing more than your instant (conditioned) knowl- 
edge of these “phonograms.” (For words which have structures 
that do not fit a consistent pattern (police, great) no word analysis 
method can apply.) 

If we agree upon how successful readers identify unknown 
words, it would be fruitful to backtrack and attempt to develop 
ways of learning word analysis which would be consistent with 
what we desire the end result to be. 

An approach called “perceptual conditioning” has been de- 
veloped to be consistent with the positive factors which seem to 
be valid in word analysis. The “method” requires youngsters to 
examine known words (out of context) both visually and 
auditorially in a way that would foster a habitual response to 
the correct visual clustering of letters. Mental sets to see “cor- 
rectly” are controlled and fostered by the teacher's complete 
direction of how a youngster is to examine a word and identify 
the sounds within it. 
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READING AND LANGUAGE ARTS 

Discussants: 
l)i(. Bkkksk F. B.AKHoru 
Mus. Hiva Rf.icii 
D u. Vi«(;iMA F. Am.kn 

Dr. Mary Durkee 



Tli«*r«* to he eoiiseiisus that all educators 

SUMMARY reading since it presents 

one (»f the most critical problems for the disadvantaged. There 
is a need, not for more courses hut for more meaningful courses. 
Since a **ni*w breed” of teacher is not always possible, the skills 
center approach could he used where teachers learned how to 
devehtp a specific skill with almost a “I'ookbook” approach. 

Teachers need special training in ways of selecting and using 
appropriate materials, in handling and knowing about dialects, 
in training pupils to take initiative and responsibility for their 
own learning, in anpiiring effective techniques for teaching the 
individual student on his level, in cutting down on verbalizing 
rules and work-book “busy work.” and in finding more workable 
techniques of word analysis. 

Take a careful look at what skills children need to learn to read. 
Don't teach all of the skills if a child is catching on. Assign a new 
role t(» the teaeher. embodying such functions as that of a director 
of a learning system (rather than an active dispenser of knowl- 
edge!. a diagnostician, a behavioral scientist, etc. Respect the 
ideas (»f student teachers. Lack of faith in any classroom teacher 
(»r cadet may close the door on worthwhile innovation. 

Methods used and the kind of teacher are more important than 
the materials. It's easy and tempting to blame materials for our 
shortcomings in teaching youngsters to read. 

When we say, "Involve the children,” we must give teachers 
enough pracfu al help so that it really happens. 

A spokesman for the classroom protested that teachers are 
already doing many of the things suggested — “College people 
need to get into the classroom to see it.” 

“It is the responsibility of colleges to take a long look at what 
they are doing, do follow'-up studies soon and often. They must 
come hack and modify on the basis of what they have learned.” 



The paper describing the Gateway English Curri- 
REACTION reflects a real understanding of adolescents, 

their needs and the kinds of programs that appeal to them. 



It was reptirted that the materials had been pilot tested in several 
school systems. The reactor would have been interested in know- 
ing what evaluation technitpies were employed, with what results, 
and whether teachers were involved in the preparation of the 
curru’uluni and selection of materials. 



The points arc good ones that teacher preparation courses must 
give teachers an extensive knowledge of literature if they are to 
use literature effectively as a vehicle for reading, and that teachers 
of the tiisadvantaged need something more than the traditional 
adolescent psy« hology < ourse. 

There were many fine suggestions for involving students in verbal 
interchange. 



The philosophy embodied in the skills centers program is one 
which educators have subscribed to for years hut done little to 
implement — personalizing instruction in terms of content, level 
and rate. 

(iuide lines for psychosocial development make good sense in 
terms of liuinan reiatioiis regardless of the educational setting. 

If these principles are working with disadvantaged students, who 
is t(» say they will m»t take the ceiling off achievement for others 
whom we have lock-stepped through traditional formal reading 
classes? 

Change in the role of the teacher strikes a positive note. Here 
again, the reactor pleads that all teachers see themselves in this 
kind of role. 

Although the reactor responds very positively to this paper, there 
arc a few questions she would pose. 

“The teacher does not teach beginning blends; he teaches the 
child how to use that part of the environment from which he will 
learn beginning blends.” Wbat does this mean? 

There is a question of whether teachers can reaiiy handie an 
individuaiized reading program successfuiiy without very care- 
fui extensive training. Perhaps the author was making the point, 
however, that this approach to the teaching of reading should 
be a part of teacher training. 

The results are very encouraging but there are (luestions. — Has 
the Hawthorne effect worn off yet? Do students sustain this prog- 
ress or do they reach a plateau in time? Perhaps the program is 
too new for these ([uestions to be answered. 

Tbe author is to be commended for his follow-up study of the 
NDEA participants. Too often professors have no contact with 
a student once he leaves that class, thus perhaps perpetuating 
ineffective techniques. 

The paper on teaching word analysis presented an interesting 
view of reading instruction. To teach letter clusters makes good 
sense. However, there is an abundance of research on various 
reading techniques. The results play like a broken record. There 
is really no overwhelming evidence of the efficacy of any one 
program as opposed to others. 

The reactor would be interested in seeing what research data 
are available to substantiate the “gratifying results”. She ques- 
tions the claim that “the writer predicts that within a three or 
four-month period, the average first grader will be able to 
analyze unknown words with the proficiency of the average third 
grader.” 

The point is valid that to teach context clues may give a child a 
false sense of security and weaken word analysis skills. How- 
ever, the good adult reader uses context clues. In the final analysis, 
reading is a thinking process, with word analysis being only one 
facet of the whole. 

The writer stated that— “99% oi the words were already within 
the average youngster’s vocabulary.” If the author is proposing 
this method for the disadvantaged, he is in error in using sta- 
tistics describing “average” youngsters. 

The reactor’s over-all assessment of the session might be sum- 
marized in this way— the speakers and discussants are tackling 
the reading problem sincerely and intelligently. They are all 
gravely concerned about our failure to teach the disadvantaged 
to read. Although all three programs have merit, the reactor is 
not optimistic about any dramatic breakthrough coming as a 
result of any of these programs, or in fact any program that the 
reactor might propose! Failure in reading is only one problem 
of the disadvantaged, and, until social and economic ills are 
treated, the reading problem is not going to be solved. 
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f*sp**ciallv in the omission evidem ed in ‘my mother sick’, is not 
simply an isolated feature to he corrected in the sentence in which 
it occurs, hnt a systemic omission which must he so handled 
and taught. 



CONCERN FOR SPECIAL CURRICULUM 
ASPECTS 

BILINGUALISM 
Dr. Beryl L. Bailey 



A section on hilingualism in this conference comes as a surprise 
to no one. We are all aware of the fact that an increasingly large 
section of our school population in this state is drawrn from the 
hilingual Spanish speaking community, and that there are others 
(perhaps fewer in number) for whom we have equal concern. 
What may he surprising, however, is the inclusion in a considera- 
tion of hilingualism of the vast numbers of Negroes who are 
generally said to have non-standard English or Negro dialect 
usage. 

The rationale for including this group is based on recent 
linguistic research which indicates that for all practical pur- 
poses these children operate under many of the handicaps of the 
foreign-speaking child, and that the mere resemblance of their 
language to English does not put them at any advantage either 
in acquiring effective use of English, or in understanding all 
that is taught in this mode. In fact, the reverse may very well 
be true. Both pupil and teacher may be lulled into a false sense 
of complacency in the belief that they speak the same language. 

For a long time it was assumed that Negro children spoke a 
dialect of English containing certain well-known features, and 
that concentration on correcting these as the need arose was all 
that was necessary to produce effective users of the language. 
Thanks to recent research however, we now know that these 
are not errors subject to piecemeal correction, but that they 
represent parts of an identifiable structure which, while over- 
lapping with English, differs from it in certain crucial aspects of 
the grammar and sound system. 



Aberration in the Use of “to Be” 

A couple of examples will suffice. In a longitudinal study just 
reported by Professor Walter Lohan of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, eleven grammatical categories were listed as 
creating diffi( ulties for Negro subjects, four of them involving 
the use of the verb to be. He notes: “In ten years of schooling they 
make enormous improvement in subject-verb agreement and in 
using auxiliaries, yet almost no improvement in using the verb 
to he appropriately or in standardizing verb forms.” From the 
linguistic point of view this universal aberration in the use of to be. 

Dr. Hailey is Assistant Professor of Linguistics at the F e.rkauf 
Graduate School of Yeshiva University. 



Low Tolerance of Final “Resonant + Stop" Structure 

Or. Id us take the presence in the speech of the children of 
such proiiuuciatioii as shell for ‘self’, uin ‘wind’, m/ne ‘mind’. 
thing 'think*, tesses ‘tests’. de.s.ses ‘desks’, or ivasses 'wasps'; these 
are all reflexes of the sound system steinining from a single phono- 
logical law of the dialect, the fact that it does not tolerate clusters 
of the structure ‘‘resonant + stop" in word final position. A recog- 
nition of this fact could result in procedures which would effect 
considerable economy in both materials and methods in the 



The recent announcement by the Board of Education in New 
York City that Negro and Puerto Rican children now constitute 
the majority of all public school pupils should serve to jolt us 
further out of our complacency where the language competence 
of both groups of children is concerned. For unless we make 
mass assault on the language phase of our teacher training ] 
grams at both college and university levels, elementary teaclu . 
in New York City, and to a lesser extent secondary teachers as 
well, will find themselves teaching a population with whom they 
cannot fully communicate. 

A radical change in our approach is mandatory. We cannot 
assume that teachers trained in traditional methods in the lan- 
guage arts are adequately etpiipped for the new classroom. Pro- 
ficiency in English and in the methods of teaching it to native 
speakers does not mean proficiency in teaching it to non-native 
speakers. Nor can we assume that teachers trained to teach 
English as a foreign language can supply the needs of our 
schools. There are not enough of them, and even they can at best 
he hut lame substitutes, for their training has traditionally been 
for the high school level where the goal has never been to pro- 
duce effective users of the language capable of conceptualizing 
and expressing themselves in it. 

I do not, of course, need to point out that the Negro child 
is not a hilingual in the same sense as the Puerto Rican. He 
never consciously shifts from one mode of speech to another as 
the Puerto Rican does; besides, his passive control of English 
far outstrips his active, so that we can assume that he does under- 
stand some of the instruction given him in the school language, 
even if he cannot produce it spontaneously. 



Revised Teacher Preparation Program 

One conclusion to he drawn from the foregoing is the need 
for revision in the curriculum of our teacher training programs 
to take care of this phase of the language arts. Such a curriculum 
must include courses in language and culture, in linguistics and 
the structures of the specific languages concerned, as well as the 
usual courses in the psychology of language learning, language 
development, the teaching of English as a second language, and 
so forth. Teachers must understand the role of language in a 
culture or sub-culture; that one’s first language teaches one spe- 
cific ways of dealing with experience and imposes habits of con- 
ceptualization which must be taken into consideration if change 
is to be effected. Equipped with these elementary tools, teachers 
will then bring to their classrooms certain understandings which 
will enable them to cope with diverse classroom situations. In 
the meantime colleges and universities must gird themselves to 
offer this type of program. Some are already at the task, but much 
remains to be done. 
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CONCERN FOR SPECIAL CURRICULUM ASPECTS 

BILINGUALISM 
Dr. Mary Finocchiaro 

At Hunter College, bilingualisin as it relates to teaching the dis- 
advantaged has been approached from more than one direction. 
The term • hilingualisni” lends itself to several interpretations and 
its attainnient should he a desideratum for more than one group. 
Reinfon einent or aciiuisition of liilingualism demands different 
kinds of programs. 

Speakers of other languages residing in the continental United 
States, many of whom were educationally and economically dis- 
advantaged in their native lands, have not been able to take ad- 
vantage td the upward mohility our country offers because of 
linguistic handic aps. Special training is needed to teach English 
as a second language, to foster cultural insights in second lan- 
guage learners. The problem is more complex when the economic 
and social disadvantages from which many pupils have suffered 
failed to give them the background of concepts and word symbols 
needed in school. 

Research points to the desirability of helping speakers of 
other languages become literate in their native tongue if they are 
not already literate. Language maintenance is essential if these 
persons are to retain their cultural identity and enhance their 
self-image — and to serve as a potential resource for advancing 
efforts being made in the United States to teach foreign languages 
to more people. 

Helping speakers of other languages maintain their native 
tongue places a special responsibility on teachers. They need 
special skills in group dynamics and in preparing and using 
materials of instruction in order to teach pupils placed in class- 
rooms with continental Americans who are learning Spanish or 
Italian as a new% second language. 

Bilingualism would be advantageous for teachers of pupils 
who speak other languages. Teachers should be encouraged to 
become bilingual at least in the language spoken by the majority 
of their pupils. This would be invaluable in guiding pupils and 
their parents in new and often frightening facets of school and 
community life; it would indicate to the speakers of other lan- 
guages that teachers consider their native tongue a worthy 
vehicle of communication; it would help teach English to the 
speakers of other languages — when judiciously used. 

Native continental Americans should be made increasingly 
bilingual if the United States is to meet its responsibilities in 
many areas of the world. Many school systems have made strides 
in this direction. However, foreign language programs have gen- 
erally been offered only in classes for intellectually gifted chil- 
dren. In too few such classes have there been sizeable numbers of 
Negro children. The value to Negro children and to society would 
be immeasurable should they and their parents be involved in a 
curriculum area — heretofore considered a status symbol — which 
helps to foster a positive self-image. 

Immersion of people in another culture through language 
learning or through direct teaching helps to overcome prejudices 
which generally arise because people tend to fear fellow human 
beings who may act differently. 

At Hunter College we have evolved three special programs at 
the graduate level to help school systems meet these seemingly 
disparate hut, in reality, parallel needs. 

Eor many years we have offered a graduate 14-credit program 
for teachers of children of Puerto Rican origin. 

Dr. Finocchiaro is Professor of Education at CUNY Hunter 
College. 



Educational Workshops for Teachers of Children, of Puerto Rican 
Origin. 

Research Problems in the Educational Program for Children of 

Puerto Rican Origin. 

An Educational Program for Children of Puerto Rican Origin. 
Comparative Analysis of English and Spanish I and II. 

Culture Change in Puerto Rico. 

Migration Groups in Metropolitan Areas. 

Practicum in Audio-Lingual Methods for Teachers of Spanish. 

Teachers prepare materials for individualizing instruction; 
learn to diagnose pupils’ problems; are made aware of the factors 
within the pupils themselves or the schools and community which 
may slow pupils’ rate of learning. They are shown through con- 
crete examples that children can learn. Courses are also given 
during the summer with opportunity to observe and teach in a 
demonstration class. 

The second program is for teachers of foreign languages in 
the elementary schools. 

Recently, we have been given authority to grant an M.A. in 
Teaching English as a Second Language, an inter-disciplinary 
program which aims to familiarize the teacher with: 

linguistic and cultural background of students and their 
implications for teaching. 

major features of the English language (its sound, struc- 
ture, and lexical system) . 
cultural values of the English-speaking society, 
methods of teaching culturally different youth — including 
the role of linguistics and behavioral sciences in the teach- 
ing process. 

effect on learning of attitudes of parents, peers, other 
community members; sociological factors, 
need for and procedures in group dynamics; curriculum 
development; curriculum adaptation; material prepara- 
tion; continuous evaluation. 

We have recently completed a research project. Curriculum 
Demonstration Project on Bilingualism in Early Grades, funded 
by the U.S.O.E. Some of our conclusions may be of interest: 

Negroes, Puerto Ricans and others demonstrate equal 

ability in learning a second language. 

variation in ability depends primarily on socio-economic 

level. 

a second language or dialect is not learned automatically 
by imitating a teacher even at the age of five or six. 
elementary school teachers found the program reinforcing 
since normal kindergarten and elementary school themes 
were used in the program. 

We have been moving in the direction of giving our under- 
graduate students the attitudes, knowledge and skills needed to 
teach disadvantaged pupils. A required conference will be held 
for undergraduate students this spring. During the week of the 
conference, instructors will make a special effort in all classes 
to engage in follow-up discussion of the conference topics. 

Bilingualism is a much abused term in some of our literature 
particularly relating to foreign language learning. If by bilingual- 
ism is meant the ability of an individual to use two languages 
equally well, it should be recognized by educators that such an 
objective is difficult if not impossible to attain in schools in this 
country. 

The attack on disadvantagedness should be multidisciplinary 
if it is not to remain in the realm of platitudinous remarks about 
meeting individual needs or enhancing self-images. Pattern prac- 
tice activities, emphasis on dialogue dramatization and other 
approaches used by foreign language teachers should be incorpo- 
rated into programs for increasing the language competency ol 
all children. 

Attempts to change attitudes of teachers without at the same 
time giving them specific content, skills, techniques or devices 
they need to feel successful themselves, and to give their pupils 
a feeling of achievement, have not produced desired results. 
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CONCERN FOR SPECIAL CURRICULUM 
ASPECTS 

BILINGUALISM 
Dr. Nancy Modiano 



School life for our non-English speaking children and their 
teachers abounds with frustrations; communication is often a 
matter of misunderstanding or no understanding. Whether or not 
discipline problems arise, all verbal phases of the curriculum 
are severely affected as long as language barriers exist. 

I would like to discuss one of the areas most sensitive to 
language mastery, beginning reading, and to propose an approach 
designed to overcome language hurdles more rapidly. I would 
like to suggest that, wherever feasible, our non-English be delayed 
until they have mastered both reading in their own language and 
a viable English vocabulary. 

This suggestion is based on research carried out at various 
times, in various places, and with varying degrees of ccientific 
control; findings have consistently pointed to the advisability of 
introducing reading through the mother tongue. Let me describe 
one such study, in which I participated. The setting was a remote 
corner of southern Mexico, the subject monolingual Highland 
Maya Indians, the government there at least as anxious as ours 
that all citizens he literate in the national language. The young- 
sters attended local schools, some of which advocated that all 
reading be taught in the national language while others intro- 
duced it through the vernaculars. In federal and state sponsored 
schools all reading instruction was in Spanish; as with us, all 
materials, exercises, and examples were in the national language. 
Other schools, operating within the same tribal districts, but spon- 
sored by the National Indian Institute, differed only in their ap- 
proach to reading; in institute schools reading in the national 
language was taught only after students had learned both some 
oral Spanish and how to read in their mother language. 

Students in all schools were tested for reading comprehension 
in the national language. Several measures were used; all pointed 
to the efficacy of introducing reading through the mother tongue. 
Percentages of children chosen by their teachers as “. . . able to 
understand what they read in Spanish” were significantly higher 
in the dual-language institute schools (p < .001). Other indica- 
tions of the impact of the bilingual approach were the higher 
percentages of overall school enrollments, female enrollments, 
and adult literacy in communities served by institute schools (all 
p’s < .001), The all-Spanish schools did not show superiority in 
any of the measures used. 

W hy were students who learned through the vernacular able 
to read with greater comprehension in the national language? 
Let us look for a moment at the reading act itself. We readily 
recognize that it is easier to read words which have meaning than 
a string of nonsense syllables; that has been well documented in 
the past; there is no need to belabor the point here. Yet, when 
teaching beginning reading to non-English speaking children 
we tend to forget that it is only in the mother language that read- 
ing materials can he meaningful. 



If we were to accept the proposal to introduce reading through 
mother tongues, always accompanied by oral English, we would 
face problems in staffing, grouping, and materials, hut such 
problems can he overcome. Since this meeting is primarily con- 
cerned with teacher education I would like to concentrate on staff- 
ing. For this program to succeed we would need teachers suffi- 
ciently skilled in the mother language, whatever it is, to he able 
to communicate easily with their students. If faced with a choice 
between a good teacher who lacks the language and one less well 
trained but fluent in it. I would recommend the latter; the data 
of the Mexican study indicate that ability to communicate out- 
weighs formal education for success in teaching reading. At the 
same time I would recommend intensive in-service education, 
with well trained teachers learning students’ cultures and lan- 
guages and the less well trained learning more about our teaching 
styles. Another ap|)roach to staffing lies in the use of bilingual 
teacher aides. 

As far as grouping is concerned I would like to suggest a study 
to compare the relative merits of special instruction in all-English 
classes with full-time orientation classes. New materials will also 
have to be developed, appropriate in both content and language 
for the learners. For languages transcribed in other than Latin 
alphabets additional consideration will have to be given to the 
desirability of helping children to literacy in their mother lan- 
guage versus ease of bridging into English. None of these are 
insurmountable barriers although they may need time and dis- 
passionate consideration for solution. 

The primary outcome of a program which introduces reading 
through the vernacular would be, in the long run, greater reading 
comprehension in English with the attendant improvement in 
academic achievement in all areas. In the immediate future there 
would he other benefits, benefits which have appeared in all com- 
parative studies of mother language instruction. They have in- 
cluded increased mental health among students and greater 
carry-over of school programs into the community. As we show 
people that we respect them for what they are rather than demand 
that they instantly he remade into our foreign pattern, their desire 
to cooperate and learn from us increases and they become more 
receptive to our ideas. Also, of course, we live up to our ideal of 
respect and equal opportunity for all individuals, regardless of 
race, creed, national origin, or any other modifier. 




Dr. Modiano is Assistant Professor of Education at New York 
University. 
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BILINGUALISM 

Discussants: 

Mrs. Hei.kn Hautlk 

Dr. Grace Nctlky 

Sister Agnes Virginia McCarroi.l 



Dr. Elliott Shapiro 



The recorder reactor came in somewhat late because 
SUMMARY misunderstood the starting time for this dis- 

cussion. He was able to infer that a difference of opinion existed 
about the importance of monolingual and bilingual teacbers. It 
was argued in behalf of monolingual teachers that communica- 
tion is more than a language and that sensitivity to what is being 
non-verbally communicated is basic in good teaching. The <|ues- 
tion was asked. *‘How do you prepare teachers for beginning 
reading who are not bilingual? ’ It was responded that teacbei 
aides would be much better than teachers in communicating. 

Agreement was <|uite general that “teachers must know them- 
selves.” They must become aware of their biases, and that differ- 
ences exist between and among cultures. It was stressed that 
these are differences, not necessarily problems, difficulties, or 
indication of inferiorities. 

Allied to this was the statement that “we should not demand of 
ourselves that we are superior in every facet.” Everyone should 
accept the need for assistance. 

It was also noted that our tendency has been to “make one 
ashamed of his language.” It is necessary to reverse this tendency, 
and to utilize the foreign language as a resource for developing 
ego strengths. Even “non-standard” English should be utilized 
in this manner. 

Another discussant from the floor made the point that it was 
not enough for one teacher to accept children. She uiged that 
the entire school must learn to accept children. 

This brought a (piestion from the floor, “How do you propose 
that teachers know themselves?” Another questioner said, “What 
happens to teachers’ dedication?” 

Neither <|uestion was answered, but a discussant from the floor 
said that she felt that teachers should be given assistance in 
developing their skills. They should receive help in curriculum. 
technii|ues. knowledge, and in this way they would be assisted 
in retaining their self-respect. 

A presenter closed the discussion with summary-like comments 
to the effect that teachers should develop empathy, perhaps 
through .sensitivity training: that they should know themselves: 
that they should be able to communicate; that all cbildren can 
learn, so they need more than attitudes; that a need for motiva- 
tion exists; and that teachers must be assisted to develop tbeir 
skills. 



DCAPTinM seems <iulte significant that, on a topic as specific 
REACTION much emphasis was placed on the un- 

derstanding and acceptance of teachers, children, and cultural 
differences. Except for the somewhat infrequent reference to 
subject matter, the panelists and discussants were in essential 
agreement that effective communication depends on developing 
trust in one’s self and in students. Even the discussant who 
stressed the need for assisting teachers to become more skillful 
indicated that, perhaps, this was the best way to develop the 
ability to become empathetic. 

This emphasis on the affective relationships by teachers who 
wish to impart a particular skill would seem to underline the 
fact that teachers have become aware that teaching and learning 
do not take place in a vacuum, or in an ivory tower. 
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ERIC 

REPORTS BY THE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
INFORMATION CENTERS 



In order to provide an up to the minute report on research in 
progress in those areas central to preparing teachers for the dis* 
advantaged, the direr’tors of four Educational Research Informa- 
tion Centers were asked to prepare papers to he presented at this 
meeting. Since two of the centers are in other parts of the country, 
their reports were read. 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Retrieval of Information and 
Evaluation of Reading 

Indiana University 

Dr. Edward G. Summers, director, reported that liis center had 
been funded so recently that his unit was not yet in a position to 
analyze the holdings of that center and to prepare a special report. 
It was reported, however, that four monographs had been com- 
missioned on Diagnosis and Treatment of Reading Problems, 
Study Skills. Secondary Reading, and Research Trends and De- 
velopment in Reading. These monographs will be available from 
ERIC/CRIER in the fall. Other services relating to information 
retrieval, bibliographical reference and special resources in the 
area of reading will also be provided. 



ERIC Counseling and Personnel Services Information Center 

The University of Michigan School of Education 

Dr. Gary R. Walz. director of ERIC/CPSIC. reported: The past 
year has been primarily a year of organization. Therefore, we have 
not undertaken any concerted programs for the integration of 
materials in special areas such as counseling with disadvantaged 
youth. What may be of interest to you is to learn something of our 
plans and activities for the coming year. 

First, it should be emphasized that we are an Information 
Center for Counseling and Personnel Services and not just guid- 
ance and counseling. Under our new definition we will be con- 
cerned with personnel services at all educational levels and in all 
settings. The importance of this is that we are now bringing into 
one center the collective experiences of not just one professional 
group such as guidance but rather other personnel specialties 
such as school social work and school psychology. One of our main 
efforts in our information analysis function will be to identify the 
means by which personnel specialists can more effectively col- 
laborate with one another and with other members of the edu- 
cational community. In addition, our new scope statement means 
that we will be as concerned with counselors and personnel spe- 
cialists in non-educational settings as those who are in educational 
institutions. This, of course, opens to us the exciting work being 
dope jn the youth opportunity centers and the employment centers 
among others. 



A second area of focus for us is how you can assist in the 
dissemination and diffusion of information which you have local- 
ized in u center. One approach we are adopting is to assist 
different educational units to design information systems which 
will enable them to more effectively use their information. A vital 
•piestion for anyone who is involved in behavior change is. how 
can we provide them with relevant information? The development 
of special purpose information systems is one approach to this. 
This has special relevance to the disadvantaged where both mir 
research base and our personal data on individuals need 
expanding. 

A third area of activity will be our focus on the development 
of a group selective dissemination plan where we rapidly inform 
special user groups of new developments in their areas. These 
user sub-groups will be identified by the inquiries and expressions 
of interests we receive. If the interest w'arranted it we could 
consider a sub-group relating to personnel services for the dis- 
advantaged. 

A fourth area of activity will be to explore and pursue un- 
attended educational areas. Through research and reports we in- 
tend to identify areas where greater attention and use of resources 
is needed. Pertinent to your conference is our concern for the 
development of programs of student personnel services which are 
oriented to assisting youngsters with disadvantaged backgrounds 
meet the challenges of college. 
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I Dr. Leonard J. West, Director 



The ERIC Clearinghouse on School Personnel has received during 
the past year several hundred unpublished documents^ dealing 
with teacher education, particularly on preservice and inservice 
preparation of teachers of the disadvantaged. We have examined 
annual issues of several hundred pertinent journals and serials. 
By this time we have a bird’s eye view, certain features of which 
I should like to share with you. 

The ..lajor purpose of this conference is to identify answers 
to questions about training teachers of the disadvantaged. My 
partially self-assigned role is that of devil’s advocate. I will not 
point to the many demonstrably sound developments but, instead, 
will try to raise some uneasy questions about current activities in 
our area of interest. 

How do we find out whether what we are doing is having 
desired effects? Consider inservice programs for experienced 
teachers being “retooled” to teach the disadvantaged — often in 
summer institutes. Assessment of the merit of these institutes 
seems to have taken the form of soliciting the judgements of par- 
ticipants and staff. At the termination of the 4-, 6- or 8-week 
program, participants are asked whether they thought the training 
program valuable, sometimes by a show of hands, sometimes by 
brief questionnaire. Often, the response is enthusiastic. Ought we 
to take such enthusiasm as proof of merit? I think not. The edu- 
cational graveyard is strewn with subjective judgements that 
turned out, upon later availability of more objective criteria of 
merit, to be uncoffelated with objective measures. We want to 
know whether these teachers are behaving in appropriate ways 
in the classroom, as reflected by changes in the desired direction 
in the behaviors of the disadvantaged youngsters they teach, in 
terms of academic achievement, less absenteeism from school or 
fewer dropouts. 

Our problems are all difficult ones. However simple it may be 
to solicit the judgements of participants in a program, there are 
no easy answers to difficult questions — at least not ones that we 
can depend on. I am sure we agree in principle on designating 
pupil performance as the proper criterion of educational effective- 
ness. Let us match our actions to our principles. Carrying out 
classroom research on methods and materials for teaching the 
disadvantaged and making the necessary measures of pupil per- 






furmance can often require a considerable level of intervention in 
normal school procedures. Schools seeking help with educational 
problems can hardly expect that help to be forthcoming from a 
professorial armchair. If a (|uestion requires classroom investiga- 
tion, then the schools must make arrangements for all conditions 
the investigator specifies as necessary. There are not many com- 
promises the researcher can make if he expects to get dependable 
answers to questions. 

Insuring that teachers engaged in classroom research are 
behaving in specified ways is the heart of classroom research. 
Too often, reports of these researches contain only the most global 
statements about the variables under inquiry. To the questions 
“What did the teacher in fact do?” and “How do you know that 
that’s what he did?” we are sometimes given only sketchy answers. 
The dominating need in classroom research on teaching and learn- 
ing is to move closer to the precision and rigorous control over 
events that characterize laboratory research. We ought to ask 
only those (jiiestions for which the necessary controls are available 
to us. 

Platitudes abound, and operational definitions are scarce in 
the content of some teacher education programs and in the 
language in which objectives are couched. We hear that the 
teacher should “understand” the disadvantaged child, but the 
hallmarks of understanding, the nature of this understanding 
is not stated. We take trainees on tours of disadvantaged areas; 
we sit them in courses in urban sociology; we assign them to 
individual tutoring of children; they work part time in com- 
munity agencies; they enter the public schools in one capacity 
or another earlier than the conventional senior semester of student 
teaching; they are “exposed” to all sorts of experiences, and 
somehow this exposure is to result in “understanding.” When I 
was an undergraduate the popular phrase denoting fitness for 
teaching was “love of children.” Whether “understanding” or 
“love” are necessary conditions for teaching and learning is a 
question. Even if they are, they are not sufficient conditions. 
One of my more hard-bitten colleagues asks: “Now that you love 
’em, what are you going to do to learn ’em?” That question sug- 
gests some things we ought to mean by “understanding,” things 
that could make the teacher more often the determiner of class- 
room events and less often the uncertain victim of uncontrolled 
events. It is possible that the teacher who “understands” chil- 
dren is one who has an accurate assessment of their entry status, 
who does not make untenable assumptions about their prior 
educational and life experiences. One could say that the teacher 
who understands children is one who has some notions about 
what sorts of events are reinforcing to children, however novel 
and upsetting to middle-class notions these events may have to 
be at the start. 

These are things that might be included among operational 
definitions of “understanding,” which is to say, they describe 
what teaching and learning are all about and that ought to be 
prominent components of teacher education programs. I make 
the case here for less clinical or mental hygiene conceptualizations 
of teaching and of educational psychology and for coming to 
grips instead with findings of scientific studies of learning proc- 
esses. Travers and others have pointed to the failure of most 
educational psychology textbooks to deal with central notions 
about learning. Little in teacher education programs for the dis- 
advantaged suggest that this sad state of affairs has been remedied. 

I am uneasy about the absence of learning phenomena as 
prominent components of teacher education programs, about the 
frequency of subjective judgements as criteria of effectiveness, 
about the difficulties of securing administrative cooperation in 
school research, about the absence of necessary controls in class- 
room research, and about the platitudinous language which too 
often characterizes educational affairs. 
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I have been asked to brief yon relative to the status of research 
related to the education of the disadvantaged. The committee 
which has planned this conference asked that I limit my report 
to that information which is clearly supported by research data 
and so definitely one sided, either positively or negatively, that the 
statements are incontrovertible. 

If I were to take these instructions seriously, I could complete 
my report in about three minutes — research data and particularly 
the data of educational research are rarely that conclusive. 

But since it is not often that I get a chance to speak, I will 
disregard those instructions and take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to talk about some of the leads which flow fropi research 
related to the disadvantaged as they have relevance for the prepa- 
ration of school personnel. 

In the available research literature on the education of dis- 
advantaged children and youth we find a virtual cafeteria, with 
a wide variety of offerings. But as is true of most cafeterias, one 
finds it difficult to get a gourmet type or even substantive meal. 
The ({uality of research and depth of research information in any 
one of these categories is simply not outstanding. 

This may be due. in part, to the fact that the problems of 
underdevelopment and educational handicaps in the disadvan- 
taged have not been appropriately conceptualized. The great 
majority of investigators who have worked in this field have 
viewed the disadvantaged as a great homogeneous mass. In- 
sufficient attention has been given to the wide variety of persons, 
conditions, problems and potential assets which are represented 
by this all too popular euphemism “the disadvantaged.” 

The term socially disadvantaged refers to a group of popu- 
lations which differ from each other in a number of ways but have 
in common such characteristics as low economic status, low social 
status, low educational achievement, tenuous or no employment, 
limited participation in community organizations and limited 
ready potential for upward mobility. Variously referred to as the 
“culturally deprived.” the “socio-economically deprived,” the 
“socially and culturally disadvantaged.” the “chronically poor.” 
the “poverty stricken.” the “culturally alienated,” and so on, these 
are people who are handicapped by depressed social and economic 
status and, in too many instances, are further handicapped by 
ethnic and cultural caste status. For a number of Interrelated 
reasons, more and more of these families are coming to be con- 
centrated in the decaying hearts of ouf great metropolitan centers. 
Predominantly Negro, Puerto Rican, Mexican, American Indian, 
southern rural or mountain white, these people are the bearers 
of cultural attitudes alien to those dominant in the broader com- 
munity. and their children come to the school disadvantaged to 
the degree that their culture has failed to provide them with the 
experiences “normal” to the kinds of children the schools are 
used to teaching. 

As a consequence, these children show in school disproportion- 
ately high rates of social maladjustment, behavioral disturbance. 



physical disability, academic retardation and mental subnormal- 
ity. Such problems are acute wherever they are found, but they 
have been exacerbated and brought to the focal point of public 
attention because of the recent increasing concentration of this 
population in the center city ami because of increasing pressure 
on the school to maintain and insure the academic success of 
these children in the public school. 

Approaching this population and the literature related to it 
as an educational challenge rather than as a political problem 
one is led t*. a three unit conceptual model for approaching the 
pedagogical tasks involved. The teaching-learning process for any 
learner involves: 



1. The nature, (piality and functional patterning of basic 
cognitive processes (sensation, perception, cognition, association, 
generalization, memory, thinking or problem solving, information 
processing). 

2. The nature, quality and functional patterning of affective 
mechanisms (attitude, aspiration, motivation, involvement, recep- 
tor readiness and preference, set, temperament). 

3. The nature, quality and functional patterning of achieve- 
ment systems (skills mastery, content mastery, informational and 
behavioral repertoire). 

Although the literature treats aspects of this model, what is 
missing is systematic attention to the three aspects or units in 
their dialectical relationship to each other. 

— • Some of these children have problems because their basic cog- 
nitive processes are defective or disordered. 

— Some of these youngsters have major disturbances in affect or 
their affective behavior may be guided by the beat of another 
drummer. 



— Some of these youngsters simply have deficiencies in the 
mastery of basic skills. 

— Still others suffer from significant information gaps — certain 
content is not in their information pool. 

But these developmental learning disturbances don’t operate 
unilaterally. They interact, and interpenetrate and overlap. Addi- 
tionally, temporal and sequential ordering and disordering com- 
bine to further complicate the picture. Thus, when we try to 
look at intelligence or personality or achievement factors — as is 
typical of much of the literature — we get findings that sound 
intelligent but are frequently unintelligible, or at least are close 
to being meaningless as guides to educational planning. 

What does it mean when we say that we know a great deal 
about the intellectual status of disadvantaged children? It simply 
means that we know that children from socially disadvantaged 
backgrounds tend to make lower scores on standard tests of intelli- 
gence than do children from more privileged backgrounds. Since 
we know that these tests tend to correlate with success in school, 
those children with lower scores are likely to do poorly in school. 
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Much of the research in this area has been concerned with the 
determination of relationships between intelligence and socio- 
economic status or intelligence and ethnic status. (Clark and 
Clark. 1953; Deutsch and Brown, 1964; Dreger and Miller, 1960; 
Eells. 1953; Higgins and Sivers, 1958; Montague, 1964; Osborne, 
1960.) Consistently these reports show higher income and higher 
social or ethnic status positively correlated with higher intellectual 
status. These relationships, however, are not viewed as permanent 
or irreversible as previously thought. Despite prominent stylistic 
differences in patterns of intellectual function observed in chil- 
dren of different ethnic and social groups (Lesser. 1967), Deutsch, 
1963, noted that class differences in perceptual abilities decreased 
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with age; Eells, 1953, writing in the context of his concern with 
the cultural bias of intelligence tests noted that children from 
deprived backgrounds often receive scores which are inaccurate 
reflections of their basic intelligence. The necessity for examining 
ithe subcultural values of the child tested has been pointed out by 
[Levinson, 1961. Deutsch and Brown, 1964, found that the influence 
of race became increasingly manifest and crucial as social level 
increased. Pasamanick and Knobloch, 1955, noted that awareness 
of the examiner’s skin color caused sufficient inhibition to result 

[ in decreased verbal responsiveness and thus poorer performance 
on language sections of intelligence tests. Intelligence level was 
described as a function of the amount of material available for 
learning and the types of learning which take place (McCandless. 
1952). Some investigators have characterized the lower class 
child as weak in conceptual ability (Siller, 1957). In such aca- 
i demic areas as arithmetic concepts (Montague, 1%4) and in 
I perceptual ability (Deutsch, 1963), more psychomotor and be- 
> havorial disorders and greater reading disability were found in 
L the deprived population than in more privileged groups by Pasa- 
^ manick and Knobloch, 1958. The findings by Pasamanick and 
[ Knobloch which are based upon the study of relationships between 
i; income levels, health status and school adjustment, suggest a con- 
; tinuum of reproductive errors. The incidence of reproductive error 
‘ or developmental defect occurs along a continuum in which the 
I incidence of error is greatest in the population for which medical. 

’ nutritional and child care are poorest, and least where such care 
: is best. Now this formulation, when applied to the question of 
; possible social, class or racial difference in intelligence has led 
i to the general feeling that racial IQ differences are a result of 
; environmental deprivation rather than of inherent limited poten- 
tial. In the definitive review of this problem, Klineberg, 1963, 
found no scientifically acceptable evidence for the view that ethnic- 
groups differ in innate ability. 

Hunt, 1961, has advanced and provided considerable support 
for the position that intelligence is not primarily a genetically 
determined phenomenon, but rather is a function which develops 
in and through the process of interaction with the environment. 
This position is reflected in much of the work on intellectual func- 
tion in disadvantaged populations. Since many studies show 
differential function favoring more advantaged groups, much 
effort has been directed at establishing evidence of social experi- 
ence determinants of these differences. 

Considerable attention has been given to the nature of intelli- 
gence tests and the conditions under which such tests are admin- 
istered. Earlier efforts at the development of culture-free tests 
of intelligence have been replaced by effort directed at the de- 
velopment of culture-fair tests, that is tests of intelligence which 
include items drawn from the cultural-experience background 
of a wider variety of subjects. This concern with culture-fair 
instruments, however, is best limited to studies in which compari- 
sons between groups of subjects are the principal focus. In studies 
where concern is focused upon the extent to which individuals or 
groups approach the criterion measures standard in academic 
circles in this country, culture-fair tests tend to lose their predic- 
tive value. In this context, the standard tests of intelligence are 
more commonly and appropriately used. Deutsch, Fishman and 
others, 1964, have given extensive treatment to these issues in a 
volume on testing minority groups. Following an examination on 
some of the implications of our knowledge of the measurement 
of intelligence. Lesser and Stodolsky, 1%7, have concluded : “In- 
telligence tests must now be thought of as samples of learning 
based on general experiences. A child’s score may be thought of 
as an indication of the richness of the milieu in which he func- 
tions and the extent to which he has been able to profit from the 
milieu. In contradistinction, school-achievement tests assume 
deliberate instruction oriented to the outcomes measured in the 
tests.” While we are able to state at any point in the child’s 
career that he has achieved a certain level of intellectual or aca- 



demic function, we are still unable to say much about the relation- 
ship between the two. Even worse, we are forced to ignore the 
intellective processes and affective mechanisms which have per- 
mitted or precluded achievement. 

There is then an extensive literature on differences in intelli- 
gence test performance between Negroes and whites, between 
whites and other minority groups, and between social classes. 

It is sufficient for our purposes simply to remind you that the find- 
ings consistently favor higher status groups whether that status 
is based on income or ethnic origin. However, the economic and 
class factors greatly contaminate these data making it extremely 
difficult to treat ethnic origin definitively. Two findings are of 
particular interest even if they are so far of little use. In minority 
group-white group comparisons on standard tests, whites con- 
sistently come out with higher scores except when compared to 
orientals who in several studies have earned scores equal to 
whites and who in a study of preschool functional level equaled 
whites on verbal material and excelled comparable white children 
on nonverbal tests. A second group of findings of interest involve 
comparisons by social class and ethnic group in laboratory learn- 
ing situations. 

In several studies involving laboratory learning or new- 
learning situations, we find a marked absence of differences in 
the quality of such learning task mastery between different eco- 
nomic or ethnic groups. The relationship between tested intel- 
ligence and performance on these new learning or laboratory 
learning tasks is high for upper status groups, but negligible for 
lower status groups. These findings suggest that the tests are 
reasonably adequate measures of quality of intellectual function 
in upper status children but poor measures of quality of intellec- 
tual potential in less privileged youngsters. When both groups 
are confronted with learning situations which are not heavily 
dependent upon richness of previous learning experience differ- 
ences in achievement on these learning tasks are greatly reduced. 
Likewise, for youngsters who are exposed to standardized tests, 
which to a large extent duplicate performance tasks with which 
they have had some experience, correlations between performance 
in the two situations by youngsters to whom such experiences 
have been common are high. When youngsters who have been 
deprived of those “standard” experiences which tend to be tapped 
in our standardized tests are subjected to such test situations 
we see marked differences between their performance in such 
situations and their performance in new or laboratory-learning 
tasks. 

There are several leads for further study provided in the data 
of these research findings. All need further study and much more 
intensive analysis. Nonetheless, they have provided the basis for 
much of the optimism that may be currently observed in our edu- 
cational work with disadvantaged populations. 

I have given very superficial coverage here to the wide litera- 
ture on intelligence and achievement measures for disadvantaged 
children. But in-depth analysis is not needed to make the point. 
Available research in this area permits the description of certain 
measured levels of function in comparison to some reference 
group, but it does not permit us to understand the processes 
involved. Indeed, there is even some evidence to suggest that the 
descriptions of levels of function are misleading since they may 
be too narrowly drawn. 

However, what is emerging from the careful analysis of this 
research is the clear impression that static measures of function 
or status are inadequate in dealing with disadvantaged children. 
What is needed is appraisal procedures which permit us to get at 
process-mechanism interactions for it is out of process analysis 
and interactional studies that tee get meaningful leads for inter- 
vention. We will return to this point later when we talk about 
implications for the training of personnel. 
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It is interesting that ulthmigh we have less research related to 
the affective development and behavior of the disadvantaged, the 
literature seems somewhat clearer. It may he the result of the 
fact that we have been forced to describe rather than ((uantify. 
and in the absence of precision or allegedly accurate measures 
we have been less prone to make predictions and take recalcitrant 
positions. Zigler, in discussing the triadic model for getting at 
the learning problems of the disadvantaged, has suggested that 
the affective area involving attitudes and motivations may not 
only he more plastic and amenable to modification than cognitive 
processes or achievement systems but the affective area may 
indeed be more crucial. He takes the position that shifts in <|uality 
of function may be more a function of attitude toward the task, 
motivation and task involvement than difference in cognitive 
function. 

The literature on affective development indicates that many 
of the children with whom we are concerned show a marked 
lack of involvement with, attention to and concentration on the 
content of their academic experiences. There are few academic 
tasks which commit them to deep involvement. Their work habits 
are frequently insufficiently developed. Because of the high inter- 
est demands of nonacademic experiences and the relatively low- 
interest demands of academic experiences, they are limited in 
their ability to inhibit responses to those stimuli which are ex- 
traneous to academic learning and to disinhibit responses which 
are pertinent to academic learning. Deutsch reported that lower 
class children tend to ignore difficult problems with a “so what” 
attitude and that as a result over a period of time their learning 
is decreased proportionately. Ausubel. 1%4, found that low’er 
class children depend more on external as opposed to internal 
control than do children from the middle class. 

Moreover, socially disadvantaged children have been de- 
termined by several investigators to be less highly motivated and 
to have lower aspiration for academic and vocational achieve- 
ment than do their middle and upper class school peers. The 
degree of motivation and the direction which it takes among 
many of these children are often inconsistent with both the de- 
mands and the goals of formal education. But although the 
({uality of aspiration is often depressed, it is usually consistent 
with the child’s perceptions of the opportunities and rewards 
available to him. Symbolic rewards and postponements of gratifi- 
cation appear to have little value as positive motivators of achieve- 
ment. For these children goals tend to be self-centered, immediate 
and utilitarian, as are the goals of the dominant culture. How- 
ever, children growing up under more privileged circumstances 
have available many sources of immediate satisfaction and im- 
mediate feed back as well as many more evidences of the utili- 
tarian value of academic effort. The differences between the 
privileged and the disadvantaged in this area are not so much 
differences in values as differences in the circumstances under 
which the values are called into play. Although the values from 
which motivation is derived in the disadvantaged child seem to 
reflect the dominant culture concern with status, material posses- 
sions, ingroup morality, Judeo-Christian ethics, competition, etc., 
there is usually lacking a concern with the aesthetics of knowl- 
edge, symbolization as an art form, introspection and competition 
with one’s self. In other words, dominant societal goals and values 
are operative but their direction and context may not be com- 
plementary to academic achievement. 

Rosen, 1956, observing a relationship between high motiva- 
tion and high grades, postulated that middle class children are 
more likely to be taught the motives and values which make 
achievement possible. Similarly, in Gould’s study (1941) only 
sons who internalized their parents’ values of aspiration were 
sufficiently motivated to overcome obstacles which faced them at 
school. Bernstein, 1960, found achievement strivings arising 
from parental demands for success to be a more central motiva- 



tional factor among middle class than among lower class children. 

Closely related to these motivational factors are altitudinal 
factors, and these too are often a source of problems in educational 
planning for disadvantaged children. Hieronymus. 1951. found 
that higher socio-economic status was correlated with a high level 
of aspiration and positive attitudes toward school while negative 
attitudes toward school and lower levels of aspirations were more 
fre<|ucntly encountered in lower socio-economic status groups. 
Sewell’s (1957) finding that educational aspirations tend to be 
greatly infiuenced by class values in a manner favoring the middle 
and upper classes is consistent with the earlier work. Among 
other characteristics which have been referred to in this popula- 
tion are utilitarian attitudes toward knowledge and negative 
attitudes toward the pursuit of knowledge. Many of these children 
and their parents view education primarily in terms of its job 
market value and their orientation is toward a-:hieving the mini- 
muin level of education commensurate with employability. Carrol, 
1945, sees the lower class ideal self as characterized by personal 
Ijeauty and fame, not the moral and intellectual qualities which 
characterize the ideal self of middle class children. 

As important as these attitudes toward school and learning 
may be, it is in the area of attitude toward self and others that 
the crucial determinants of achievement and upward mobility may 
lie, and it is in these areas that our data are least clear. It has 
been observed by some that disadvantaged children show affinity 
for in-group members and demonstrate a sense of distance from 
or even hostility toward representatives of out-groups, whether in 
peer or non-peer relationships. In contrast, other observers have 
noted the high degree of respect and awe in which these children 
hold selected out-group status persons or idealized models. Ten- 
dencies toward self-depreciation and depressed self-concepts 
have been noted by several observers (Dreger, 1960 ; Keller, 1%3) . 
Goff, 1954, found that lower class children have more feelings 
of inadequacy in school than do children from the middle class. 
On the other hand, some recent findings (Gordon, 1%5) suggest 
that depressed self-concept is not so prevalent a condition, and 
that even where present it may have little negative bearing on 
achievement. In fact, it is entirely possible that positive or nega- 
tive feelings of self-worth may operate respectively to depress or 
accelerate achievement. Furthermore, it is in this area that the 
rapidly changing national and world situations involving under- 
developed peoples are likely to be most influential, and it is 
difficult to predict the ultimate effect of these altered situations 
on self-perception and behavioral change. Our knowledge and 
even our researchable hunches are as yet limited. But it is around 
these changing situations that the school may yet find a fulcrum 
on which to lever up motivation, aspiration and involvement. 
There is growing empirical evidence to support the view that 
young people actively associated with the current civil rights 
struggle draw from their involvement in that effort a new source 
of motivation and an enhanced view of themselves (Coles, 1963). 
The impression is gained that such experiences are reflected in 
greater application of effort to and greater achievement in aca- 
demic endeavors. The evidence for such improvement is less clear, 
yet there can be little doubt that attitudes toward self and 
toward the environment in relation to self are crucial variables in 
academic as well as in social and emotional learning situations. 
In fact, one of the strongest findings coming out of the Coleman 
data indicates that attitudes of environmental control exercise a 
powerful influence on academic achievement second only to family 
background. 

There are other categories of research information which 
deserve some attention in this overview but time will not permit 
me to develop them. I prefer to use the time which remains to 
discuss the relevance to the teaching-learning process of some of 
the information which is available. 

I have pointed earlier to the fact that our knowledge of the dis- 
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advantaged is nonspecific. We have identified some behavior 
trends or conditions which are frecpiently encountered in this 
population, hut since we do not know in what combinations they 
exist in individual children or the nature of the interaction be- 
tween these several aspects of behavior, it is diffit.'ult to translate 
this knowledge into meaningful planning for educational inter- 
vention. 



Klopf and Bowman, 1966, report as a salient finding that 
i while the majority of [training program! directors placed both 
“understanding the life conditions of disadvantaged groups ^^*^d 
i “development of instructional skills, techniques and materials’ 
among their kev objectives, they seemed better prepared to teach 
“understandings” than “skills.” This is very interesting since 
I education has been accused of being strong on the techniques end 
I and weak on the understandings and knowledge end. The fact is as 
I we look at the content of many of these programs of teacher 
I preparation we see that we have not only not developed new 
t techniques, skills and materials, we also have not taught much 
I understanding. I submit that there is a difference between learn- 
ing what these children look like, how they behave,^ what their 
home conditions are like, what to anticipate in their behavior 
or what their group intellectual or social characteristics are, and 
learning what these conditions and circumstances mean to the 
individual child and for his functioning in the teaching-learning 
I situation. I have not seen or read of a program which is preparing 
teachers to perform on that level, for that quality of understand- 
ing requires skill in behavioral observation and behavioral 
analysis. It requires competence in the qualitative appraisal of 
the behavior and functioning of the child under a variety of 
stimulus situations. It is from this kind of understanding that 
appropriate techniques, materials and instructional skills will 
have to be developed. We have probably been unable to teach 
these techniques and skills because we have not yet developed the 
appropriate understandings. The available research reflects this 
failure. Having reviewed that research literature extensively, I 
cannot tell you what ought to go into the curriculum of disad- 
vantaged children or how that curriculum should be organized 
or presented. I can only tell you that a great deal more is going 
on with these children than we understand and the most im- 
portant thing we can teach our teachers is how to go about 
finding out. 



From the Coleman, 1966, report we learn that school and 
teacher factors account for little of the difference in academic 
achievement between children. We are told that family back- 
ground factors emerge large. Now Pettigrew in the Civil Rights 
Commission Report has made much of this and has turned this 
finding to support the equally important struggle for racial de- 
segregation and integration of schools. On reanalysis of the Cole- 
man data, Pettigrew shows that for older students it is not 
the background of the individual child but the social class and 
home background of the school population which is important. 
Children from poor backgrounds do better in schools where most 
children come from more privileged homes. He argues that since 
the Negro middle class is small, we will have to integrate the 
schools in order to provide a proper social class mix for large 
numbers of children. But let’s not lose the point of this reference! 
Could it be that Coleman found school and teacher variables 
to be of low level significance because there is not much variation 
in what schools offer and teachers do along the dimensions that 
he studied? Maybe differences between classes with 28 and classes 
with 35 children are not significant. But does that mean that there 
is no difference between teaching ten and teaching 50 children? 
Maybe teaching as a profession has not reached the point where 
the teacher is skilled enough to develop sufficient understanding 
of her pupils to plan learning experiences that outweigh home 
influences. If teachers are not that good and school techniques 
and materials have not yet been sufficiently developed, Coleman’s 



statistical teclmifiues cannot make teacher and school variables 
significant. But that does not mean that it cannot be done by those 
of us who train teachers and design schools* jirograms. 

There was a time when farmers used to spread manure to 
fertilize their crops. Some crops flourished, others barely survived 
and still others died before we learned that there is no universal 
fertilizer. Slowly we learned t<» do qualitative analyses of soil con- 
ditions, of plant retpiirements and to develop chemical compounds 
which were designed to match the specific recpiirements of specific 
crops growing under specific conditions. We even learned which 
chemicals had to be put into the soil at what time before or 
during the life of the plant. Agricultural research has reached a 
level of high sophistication and successful farming has become 
a science. 

There may be aspects of education which will forever be 
artistic, but we teacher educators have the responsibility to begin 
to make our future teachers artists who are also scientists. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITMENT 

Supplementary Statement 
Mr. Hanford A. Salmon 



A disturbing but consistent thread has run through this con- 
ference. Beginning with Dr. Jablonsky’s paper and concluding 
with some of the comments at the last general meeting, we heard 
repeatedly of the need to make teacher educatior. more practical, 
more skill-and technique-oriented, and more t- ider the control 
of practitioners. I emphasized this point myself. 

I urgently hope that teacher training institutions will not read 
more into these comments than the situation demands. In our zeal 
to make teaching more productive, it is possible for us to be lured 
back into the normal school approach to teacher education. We 
have even heard suggestions that on-the-job training ought to 
replace more formal types of teacher education. I can think of 
nothing that would be more tragic. 

It is well established that behavioral science must be based 
in a theoretical perspective and have its own well developed body 
of knowledge and literature. No field of human endeavor needs 
more seriously than education to consider its theoretical frame of 
reference, its philosophical orientation, and the translation of 
these two elements into action. This requires an objective over- 
view which can be provided only by someone looking from the 
outside in. The theoretician, the researcher, the philosopher, and 
th\* professor have vital roles to play in the teacher education 
process and in evaluation of public education. It would be a trav- 
esty of the first order to turn teacher education over to practi- 
tioners. 

One thing reiterated in this conference many times is the 
need for cooperative working relationships between the public 
schools and the universities. Herein lies the key to better educa- 
tion in general, not just the education of the disadvantaged. If 
problems of educating the disadvantaged are actually overt ex- 
pressions of problems that beset all of education, and I believe 
this is eminently true, then the marriage between the public 
schools and the universities poses the best course of action for all 
teacher education. I would plead, however, that the cooperative 
relationship which develops continue to maintain the valuable 
contributions of the researcher and the theoretician while, at the 
same time, eliminating the lack of practical knowledge which 
weakens the present teacher education process. Public schools 
must have available to them people who will ask the question, 
“Why did you do that?” This question is rarely asked by the 
practitioner. 

It seems possible that a conclusion which could grow out of 
the conference is that teacher education should move back to a 
more practical, pedagogical, normal school type of education, 
focusing on the “nuts and bolts” which will get beginning teachers 
through the first and critical year of teaching. I would plead that 
any movement in this direction be weighed against the longer 
lasting value of providing theoretical and philosophical bases 
on which teachers can build a lifelong career. Both can be 
accomplished if the curriculum receives careful and serious re- 
evaluation. Public schools and universities working together will 
accomplish this far better than either could do it alone. 

Mr. Salmon submitted this paper after the conference in response 
to the invitation which was available to all participants. 
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EVALUATION 
Dr. Robert L. Green 

Assurialt' I*ruji‘ssor of lulinationul l*s\('holof;y 
.Mirhi^ori Statf‘ I niu'tsity 



'I'liis at Y» >liiva I nivrrMty has h*'tii stiimilatiiig and 

|ir«»v*H'ativ<*. Aft»*r sitting! in on niaiiy of the seminars foeiisins on 
tin* pli^ilit «>f tin* s«M’ially and e<hieationally disadvantaged, .--everal 
major e«lneational e«meerns have heeonie apparent. In reviewing 
these eoneerns. the approaeh of the educ ational researc her will 
he used to smninari/e those perceived to he most critical. 

The first cpiestion wt* might pose as a result of this confc*rencc,* 
is, “Where are we in tc'rms of developing the most effective learn- 
ing programs for disadvantaged youth?” This is the major qirns- 
tion raised at conferences which focus on prohlems of the dis- 
advantagc'd. After eacdi conference I hecome more convinced 
that, although thc*re is much ac tivity regarding the task of educat- 
ing disadvantagc'd youth, we c annot rc?adily answer this cpiestion. 
This is the major dilemma which confronts us today. 

A proliferation of “so c allc*d" new programs for disadvantaged 
cdiilclren have heen structurc*d hut have not heen systematically 
and rigorously evaluated. This lac'k of scicuitific evaluation is the 
major reason why we have such difficulty determining our prog- 
ress. Dr. Lc'onarci West commented this morning that in the past 
we have utilized teacher comments and responses of participants 
as one approach in determining the effectiveness of a given pro- 
gram. Granted such responses and comments give us valuable in- 
sight to the teachers’ perception of the effectiveness of programs: 
however, we must approach this critical problem of evaluation 
in a more scientific manner. What we must begin to do is to effec- 
tively use experimental and control groups and look at independ- 
c*nt and dependent variables as they relate to specific problems. 

To illustrate, reading is a critical problem directly related to 
the plight of many youngsters in terms of their ability to move 
successfully through an academic program. But, as we view- 
school programs throughout the country, very seldom do we see 
an attempt to take a random sample of disadvantaged youngsters, 
to test them before the introdin tion of the program, to introduce 
the experimental variable (specifically a new reading program), 
and to compare the new reading program (experimental treat- 
ment) with a more traditional or different approach to reading. 
This seems to he a very sensible and reasonable research approach 
that is seldom followed. 

Many significant ipiestions, such as the following, were posed 
in many of the seminars: (1) Need we discover the educational 
world all over again for disadvantaged youngsters? (2) Is cur- 
riculum approach more critical than academic motivation? (3 ) 
Is program content more relevant than aspirational levels? These 
«|uestions concerning the direction of our effort — toward the 
learner or the educational program — should he systematically 
and rigorously studied. Furthermore, theory is needed which can 
he generalized for socially and educationally handicapped popu- 
lations around the country. If we begin to assess the impact of a 
given program in terms of Its ability to effect positive ai-ademic 
progress, this program, if operational from theory, will have 
implications for programs in East Detroit. Houston. Atlanta or 
Watts. Many of the educational prohlems that disadvantaged 
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young people experience in one community are essentially the 
same as the educational problems that other youngsters in a dif- 
ferent part of the cfuintry experience. 

Another major problem which confronts us from the research 
standpoint is that of assessing the intellectual ability of dis- 
advantaged children and making predictions of future success 
in edin-ational institutions. The definition of what is meant by 
intellectual status in this regard is very critical. It is iny impres- 
sion that we do not know very much about basic cognitive struc- 
ture. We do know that disadvantaged youngsters tend to lag 
behind their mfire favored counterparts in terms of intelligence 
and achievement test performance. 

If we know very little about basic cognitive structure or intel- 
lectual proi'esses. we cannot infer that disadvantaged youngsters 
have disturbed cognitive processes. We can, however, speak in 
terms of basic learning strategies. We know very well that young- 
sters who emanate from middle-class environments typically ap- 
proach learning tasks very differently in contra.st to their less 
favored peers, hut this has no implications whatsoever for basic 
intellectual structure. 

On the other hand, there is re.search data that we in educa- 
tion tend not to overlook. We generally assume that academic 
aptitude and achievement tests correlate significantly with 
academic achievement (grade point average). Several recent 
research studies indicate that test scores correlate highly with 
school achievement for youngsters whose environment is abun- 
dant. How-ever, with disadvantaged youngsters, standardized 
achievement and aptitude tests very often correlate at a low and 
insignificant level; hence, they are poor predictors of later 
academic success. When a large sample of disadvantaged male 
Negro high school students in Detroit, Michigan were tested, a 
— .01 correlation was found between scores on the verbal section 
of the SCAT and high school grades. This study did find that a 
te.st of achievement motivation was a much better predictor of 
how Negro youngsters would perform when placed in an academic 
setting. This information is available, but we in the field of educa- 
tion develop programs based on instrumentation w’ith doubtful 
predictive validity for all students. Many of the traditional 
te.sts w’e now- utilize tend to assess much more effectively the 
effects of a past disadvantaging environment. They measure what 
a youngster has not learned and tend to be poor predictors of what 
a youngster can learn in the future. 

Certain major premises relevant to disadvantaged children 
in the school setting must be further assessed. For example, it 
was stated that according to one well known educational re- 
searcher, lower class children do not focus well on difficult 
tasks. Other researchers conclude that these students have low 
motivation for academic achievement, either unrealistic or low- 
aspiration levels, and see no value in education. These assump- 
tions could reflect just as readily the type of educational experi- 
ences provided for them. An assumption could also be made 
that, if lower and middle class children are presented with dif- 
ficult tasks which are challenging and stimulating, they will 
attend to such tasks for very long periods of time. The difficulty 
of the task may not be the critical factor; it could be the per- 
ception that the youngster has of the particular task. The latter 
is a researchable assumption. 

Comments about low motivation and low aspirational levels 
on the part of disadvantaged youngsters tend not to hold up at 
all times. In a study of Negro children in Prince Edward County, 
Virginia, it was found that the aspirational level of youngsters 
who were systematically denied formal schooling for a four 
year period was as high as that of non-deprived school children 
in a northern urban community. Thus, we cannot safely general- 
ize about youngsters who are from poor backgrounds. We will 
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find a wide range of individual differeiu-es witliin eluss and 
ra»dal or ellinie categories, and this range of differences must he 
taken into consideration in educational iirngraining. 

Systematic evaluation of compensatory programs must also 
he undertaken. We must deterniine: What aspects of the pro- 
grams tend to he effective in promoting educational gain? The 
'hotgun approach to compensatory programs appears to he non- 
functional. This is critical because most of the action-research 
money that is now available from private foundations and from 
the U. S. Office of Education goes into compensatory programs, 
including components such as l(‘acher aides, small pupil-leacher 
ratios and after-school tutoring, with traditional programs “modi- 
fied” to meet the needs of poor youth. We must ask. “Do they 
work, and if not. why do they fail to wmrk?” 

The recent Coleman Report and the Civil Rights Conimis- 
sion's report on Racial Isolation in the Public Schools as cited 
by Dr. Edmund Gordon indicate that compensatory programs 
and many of the modifications we structure in our pid>lic schools 
are not the most important variables in bringing about immedi- 
ate and positive educational change for Negro disadvantaged 
youth. 

A good example of this is the Mott Institute program in Flint. 
Michigan. Several million dollars have been poured into the 
'•’lint school system in order to raise the achievement levels of 
Negro youngsters who are in all-Negro schools. Often, the low 
achievement test scores of Negro children who have had the 
benefit of this program for the last three or four years are not 
significantly different from the achievement levels of young- 
sters in surrounding communities who have not had the benefit 
of compensatory programs financed by the Mott Foundation. 
This finding compares siunificantly with both the Coleman Re- 
port and the U. S. Civil Rights Commission report. 

One recommendation resulting from exposure to the confer- 
ence here is related to the approach being used to build effective 
programs for disadvantaged youth; namely, active and ongoing 
research is needed to systematically and effectively evaluate pro- 
grams designed to facilitate educational gains in youngsters per- 
ceived to be disadvantaged. We cannot afford to wait until re- 
search points the way; we must keep innovating! But, we must 
systematically evaluate and, if necessary, modify programs that 
we design and put into the curriculum. 

Permeating every seminar, irrespective of the focus of the 
group, was the following important concern: How can we assist 
teachers in developing healthy and positive attitudes toward 
poor youngsters? One discussant carried this concern even fur- 
ther: How do we assist teachers in developing positive, healthy 
and democratic attitudes toward young people who are not only 
disadvantaged but also are members of a minority racial group? 
This is a very difficult and extremely important question. Demo- 
cratic attitudes are most essential to a teacher’s ability to do 
an effective teaching job. Positive attitudes are even more essen- 
tial when teachers are involved in instructing disadvantaged 
youngsters. If teachers do not recognize the dignity and worth 
of every student and desire to assist youngsters, regardless of 
their background, then they will not be effective as classroom 
teachers. 

As an outgrowth of this concern, the question of teacher se- 
lection was posed. What criteria must we set up for teachers of 
disadvantaged children? How can we identify those teachers 
who are successful in instructing poor youth? One approach we 
might utilize is to look at classroom teachers through the eyes of 
their students. We might ask youngsters at the elementary level. 
“Why is Mrs. Brown a good teacher?” At the junior high school 
level, “What do you like best about Mr. Smith?” At the senior 



high level, “What qualities in teachers do you most admire?” 
In addition, effective criteria for teacher selection should be 
established by teacher education institutions. We must set up 
strategies to evaluate effective teaching ability. 

We should also think very carefully about accepting into 
teacher education programs young people who have floated 
ihi’ongh five or six other educational programs before finally de- 
ciding to major in education. You know students who will say. 
“1 was in engineering for a year. I was in pre-nied for a year. I 
was in botany for a year, and then I finally decided that I was 
meant to be a teacher.” You review the student's transcript and 
discover that he or she has flunked out of engineering s<‘hoo|. 
pre-nied. and a botany program, and now suddenly he has found 
himself. He wants to b»* a teacher! 

“Culture shock” was another topic of coneern during several 
seminars. This is relevant to tin* th*velopment of denioeratie at- 
titudes. Teacher education programs have a major responsibil- 
ity to assist young people in developing healthy and deiiu»eratie 
altitudes toward all students irrespective of race or social class. 
We must find a way to develop appreciation of those who iliffer 
in terms of class, ethnic baekuronnd or race. However, the shock 
of meeting youngsters whose language patterns may nut be “ac- 
ceptable.” whose syntax or grammar is poor and who are not 
neatly dressed may not be the major aspect of the shock. Quite 
often the shock is precipitated hy the structure of the si'Im»oI 
itself, i.e.. administrative attitude, poor equipment, drab walls, 
and everything else that goes with schools in poor and often 
segregated neighbor hoods. 

Unfortunately, this conference has avoided rpiestions about 
school integration. It’s very interesting that most of what we 
have been discussing here may not be very relevant as indicated 
by the Coleman Report and the report of the U. S. Civil Rights 
Commission. This Civil Rights Commission report indicated 
that the one factor that brought about a significant increase in 
academic performance of Negro youngsters was school integra- 
tion. If this is an important and significant factor regarding a 
positive increase in learning of Negro youngsters this has im- 
mediate implications for strategies that are presently being con- 
sidered in programing for disadvantaged youth. School inte- 
gration is a key strategy that cannot be avoided. 

We speak about a democratic society and an integrated so- 
ciety, and then we place youngsters in a segregated institution 
or school that assumes responsibility for the structuring of long- 
term and very important attitudes. 

Where does the responsibility lie in bringing about school 
desegregation? It is true that the public schools must assume a 
great deal of responsibility in this effort. We must also look to 
colleges of education to assume leadership in this area. Our 
teacher training programs are responsible for the principals and 
teachers who are in turn responsible for educating young peo- 
ple. We must assume a stronger posture. Colleges of education 
must lead in developing national commitment to school inte- 
gration and an integrated society. Educators not only have re- 
sponsibility in terms of fostering school integration hut a com- 
mitment to integration at all levels. The difficulty here is essen- 
tially this: The plight of disadvantaged youngsters is tied not 
only to unfair educational programs but also to the inerpiities in 
our total society. Unless we educators also seek to bring about 
meaningful changes in other societal structures we will be deal- 
ing with the problems of disadvantaged youth in the year 2000. 

The alternative to desegregation is the maintenance of Negro 
schools. If we continue to maintain segregated Negro structures 
in northern communities as well as in the South, we can expect 
to see more P.S. 201’s. Negro groups will become more militant 
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and will di'inund that they have a larger share in the t)|ieralit»ii 
and inainlenance of schools (which they should do anyway) ihal 
have been deliberately set aside for the ediiealion ot Negro 
children. 



Mrs. Mareella Williams indicated in one of ihe seminars that 
Negro children suffer damaged self images in segregated schools. 
Participants in other seminars concurred in this belief. 'Phis is 
a relle<iion of a system put into effect in llie past t*» inacciiralely 
report the historical participation of all elliuic groups in llie 
development of our society. This is most apparent in the his- 
torical portrayal of Negroes and other miimrity groups in text- 
books. What impact would it have on youngsters, Negro and 
white, if they knew that the first American clock was made by a 
Negro, or the first successful heart operation was performed by 
a Negro, or about Dr. Drew who developed blood plasma, or that 
a Negro developed the arterial traffic signal? Students should 
be aware of the fact that the same Negro man who developed the 
comniiinication system on our railroads is the same one who de- 



veloped the third rail on the subway system in New York. These 
events, in isolation, may not seem significant, but imagine the 
impact on the self concepts of minority voungsters when they 
see tlies<* events placed in liistorieal perspective. We must ai cept 
the responsibility of encouraging school superintendents, heads 
<if school programs, and state departments of education to re- 
ward publishing companies and writers who will adeipiately and 
honestly reflect the participation of all minority groups in the 
development of our country. 



In summary, let me review the critical concerns discussed in 
this conference: (1) active and systematic ongoing research is 
needed to effectively assess programs now being structured to 
determine how they contribute to the educational progress of 



ili-ailvaiilagcti voiitli: i2i wt- niiiM develop a ^vMeinutie attempt 
to Mriictnre democratic attitudes on the part of all teachers. We 
are aware that there arc some teachers who, because of their own 
attitiidinal problems, will never be able to effectively work with 
disadvantaged youngsters. We must assist all teachers in develop- 
ing In althy and demot ratie a.titude-. 'I'cacher training iiotitii- 
tioii' 'lioidd accept this challenge and striietiire programs on tin* 
unt|ergra«liiate and graduate levels to attain this gt»al: (.‘t) we 
luio-t begin to develop a national commitment tt» schot>l de>«*gre- 
gation. This is an issue we can no longer avoid. It is not a prob- 
lem restTved for Little Rock. Arkansas, or Athens, (icorgia. but 
is a problem that is central to schoid systems throughout our 
nation. This is a national problem, and a national «ommitinent 
towards school desegregation is needed; (4) an accurate histori- 
cal portrayal of the role of minorities in the development of this 
country should be built into the curriculum. This will help to 
develop positive self concepts on the part of minority group 
youth and also will influence the perception of white youngsters 
and teachers; (5) the most critical task confronting educators is 
assuming the responsibility of educating poor youngsters. We 
cannot place tbe onus on the fainilv. on the poor neighborhood. 
We can no longer afford to talk about cumulative or Irreversible 
deficits. We must assume that all youngsters can learn and that 
it is our responsibility to tea«'h them. 

Finally, it is my general reaction to this conference that 
school communities around the country are in difficulty because 
they feel that they are unable to determine the direction in 
which to invest the efforts in coping with the problem of educat- 
ing all youngsters. I believe that systematic evaluation of ap- 
proaches that are now being structured can assist in determining 
an appropriate direction. 
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CHAPTER TWEMY'FIVE 



EVALUATION 

Dr. Richard H. Popkin 

f*roft‘ssor of Philosophy, 

(Ihitinuitn. t)i‘p(t/'tni>‘Ut of Philosophy, 
/ nin-rsity of California, San Uiogu. 



Wli.'ii I raiur li«‘iT 1 kii«*\v that I knew iiotliiii}? ahout the suhjeot 
that was heiiin disnissnl. I tliink I was clioseii he. ause it was 
supposi cl tliat I was an unpiejudited party. But I think 
also a cpiite prejudiced party in that I ( •mu* from a suhculture 
that is ronstantiv attacking education professors and schools of 
edu. ation. For years. I have been figliting the influence of pro- 
fessional educators in universities, and recently have been on a 
conunittee at the University of California that appritves all ad- 
vanced programs within the university. My function has iisualB 
been to fight every proposal made by a department of education. 
I am sorry to report that I usually lost. 



With my prejudices revealed, let me turn to the conference. 
1 was aide to attend only ahout half of the sessions, roving hack 
and forth among them. My first reaction to what I heard was that 
all the canards about professional educators are not canards, 
they are true. For I kept hearing over-simple solutions to com- 
plex problems, attempts to formulate one-sentence solutions to 
monumental (|uestions. cliches and platitudes. The greater part 
of what I heard I found unhelievahle. Some of the research sounds 
trivial and some of its sounds as though it is searching to find out 
the (divious. I was ama/.ed that it has taken so long to investigate 
some of these matters, such as the reading problems of disad- 
vantaged children, bilingual problems, the relations of home en- 
vironment to what goes on in schoid. I w'as also impressed or 
oppressed by the lack of awareness of similar problems in other 
societies. I was very surprised, considering how' much of the dis- 
cussions centered on what happens to minority groups in our cul- 
ture. that in the discussions Hawaii was not brought up as a 
laboratory case of wbat apparently < an be done to avoid the prob- 
lems that seem to be occurring all over the rest of the United 
States. I was surprised that other cultures which have bUingual 
problems have not been studied, at least for comparison s sake, 
cultures such as Belgium or French Canada. I was surprised that 
Israel was not discussed for its attempts to bring children from 
outside cultures into an official culture. 



There is something about being an outsider at somebody else’s 
conference that makes one suddenly aware of what must be true 
of one's own conferences. The conference is becoming part of our 
world; it is becoming a suhculture. and I know people who almost 
literally do nothing but go to conferences. The conference is be- 
coming a way of not solving problems. It is becoming an academic 
disease which is not designed to solve problems, but seems to be 
more designed to keep the people who might solve the problems 
from wrestling with them: keeping a new advantaged culture 
constantly in flight, talking to each other, but not getting dow'ii 
to the real business of dealing with the problems. I hope some 
sociologist or anthropologist will study what effects this is having 
on the learned world. So much of its talent is being drained off 
to fly to different parts of the world to talk to each other and 
themselves, leaving assistants home to do the work they themselves 
should be doing. In my own field and in scientific fields I think 
there will be disastrous results in another decade when all the 
people who have the best training stop doing any work except 



going to see each other to read the same canned speech every 
place they go. 



To get to more serious matters. I find it difficult to react to the 
content of the conference on such short notice. I have not had a 
chance to read the speeches, or to study them. I have never 
w>!i.l iti<> :ii-ii> l<>s that are referred to. and have neither had a 



chance to reflei t very deeply or to examine my refk'ctitms; so. 
all this has be**n put together in very fa-t order. It would have 
helped Mje, at least, if the sessions had hecn reversed in older, as 
the ones I went to today seemed to be much more theoretical and 
the ones I went to yesterday much more specific and practical. 
Thus, my reaction was formed in reverse order from what 1 might 
have liked it to be. 



In general, my reaction was similar to cultural shock. It started 
when I went to the sec t ion on cultural shock ye sterday afte rnoon. 

I have* remaini'd in shock »*ver since. The shock to im* was that 
a niommic'iital problem was being dc*alt with by tri\ial means. 
Most of tin* sessions sounded to me like seric*s of att«*mpts to 
drain the ocean with eye-droppers, trying to solve the problem 
of what has happ«*ned and is happening to the peo|.le c all the 
disadvantaged by using new books, by taking them on field trips, 
by taking teacbers on field trips, by giving a course in Negro 
history. None of this appears to me to get to the heart of the issue. 
Maybe this is because my own professional field is the history of 
skepticism. I have gotten sufficiently infected with my field so 
that as soon as I hear any solutions I immediately become doubtful 
that they are solutions, or even that the problem that they are 
designed to solve is the real problem. 

Starting w'ith the first session down to the last one I attended 
this morning, a cpiestion kept arising in my mind. What is the 
problem to be solved? Is this really the problem that needs 
solution? I came to realize in the course of two days that there is 
a tremendous distance between theoretical reflection and analysis 
and the immediate practical problem. People are being trained 
today to teach in P.S. 127. When they get there they have to do 
something. There is a tremendous practical problem of what 
should be done, right this minute. New teachers have to lie told 
whut they have to do next Septeniher when they pet into the 
school room. I assume that many of the practical problems I heard 
about are soluble, that there are experts to decide what textbooks 
to use. what field trips or arts and crafts will help. But. I don t 
know' whether that is the general problem we arc trying to solve. 
Much of what I heard assumed that the problem was how to 
make the disadvantaged children able to function in a dominant 
white middle-class society and how we can try to educate peojile 
to accomplish this. I want to raise the question of whether this 
is what we really want, and whether this is what the so-called 
disadvantaged really want. The assumption seems to run through 
a good deal of the discussion that our culture is what “they 
should be made part of and we can help by teaching teachers 
about their culture so that the teachers can lead them, in the 
classical sense of **education'' (educare = to lead outt. into our 
culture. Our educational system is designed to train people to 
function in various roles and to develop themselves within our 
culture. Yet we find ourselves confronted with people who are 
living, at least in part, in other cultures: Mexicans. Orientals. 
Puerto Ricans. Negroes. Jews. Catholics and so on. What we 
seem to want to achieve is to homogenize everybody. It appears 
to me that the other cultures, the minority cultures, are not striv- 
ing to be absorbed by the majority. What they want is co-equality. 
They want the right to function and to continue to develop within 
the American world. 

Throughout American history some minority cultures have 
been extremely resistant— the Indians and the Mexicans, for in- 
stance. Some have been extremely pliable, like the Jews. Some 
have been placed in what appears to me to be an utterly hopeless 
situation. Negroes, no matter what they do, cannot find out who 
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^ll♦*y an*. wIht** ili«-y couk* from, how ilioy jiol lion*. Iiow ilioy jiot 
into llioir mr>is. Wlirii wo I'hkI out all this, llioii w»* will toaoh ihoni 
to hohavo liko ii,^. ovoii if wo Mill oxoliitio thorn from ttiir oiilliiro. 
Aiitl. whoii Olio look'' through iht* history of our oiiltiiro, wo fiiitl 
that o\oii tlio mo't homo;£oiii/o(l an* still partially oxolmlod to 
somo do^iroo. I saw that (iov. Atim*w of Maryland was tlio first 
poi'Oii of (Irook ori;iiii to |M*oom»* a stat»* oxooiitivo in Amorioa. 

It was pointod out whoii (iroiionski hooamo Postmastor Goiioral. 
ho was tho first Poh* to t*v(*r mak»* it. Wh»*ii Colohroz/o }iot in tiu* 
Cahiiiot. ho was tho first Italian to inako it. Wo still havo t») tako 
oojiiiizaiioo of tho fact that »*v»*ii tin* iin*st assimilatiii}! onitnros 
aro jiist ho^riiiiiiii;! to ho allowod in a litth* hit. .At oach stop 
forward wo still know who oonios from oaoh pronp. ovon if wo 
ran not always toll from tho iiamo. Somohody is still koopinp 
traok so that tin* A'o« Yorh Timos oan inform ns that wo now 
havo tin* first rprot*k sorvinp as a povornor in an .Amerioan stato. 

What do wo roally want? AVdiat wo sooni to havo. in faot. is not 
a oiiltiiro. aloiip with disadvantapod snhrnitnros, but in faot a 
iiiiilti'Oiiltnro in whioh most of the onltnres are heinp oppressed 
by a basioally white, Anplo-Saxon, (iorinanio Protestant, middle, 
oiass oiiltiiro. Tho other onltnres aro suddenly heinp noticed be- 
cause they aro booominp problems, fiartly lieoaiise their values are 
siioakiiip into tho dominant culture and partly booaiiso their 
reaction is hocuniinp disruptive to tho majority culture. One 
.solution is. of course, to honioponize everybody as most European 
iiationai cultures did. If this is a solution, I think that one has to 
look at how it has boon done, and then decide whether we are 
willinp to pay the price for it. We tried it with the Indians 
tho pressure of assimilation and extermination. When one looks 
at what tho European national cultures accomplished, by and 
larpo they achieved the “final solution” of most of the minority 
proiips that wore livinp there when their culture became dominant. 
But, ovon in Enpland, France, Holland and others, there are still 
disruptive minority proups left over like the Welsh, like the 
Frieslanders, liko the Bretons, who refuse to learn the languape, 
refuse to pivo in. The European cultures are constantly faced 
with the problem of how to a.ssimilate people after they have 
given up trying to extorniinate them. American history indicates, 
that with the exception of the Indians, the European model has 
not been taken seriously here, at least not the western European 
model. 

If we want to profit from and prosper from our situation, then 
we should be trying to achieve the flowering of our multi-culture. 
What we do should be designed to make everyone realize the co- 
eipiality, the importance and the value of each culture within an 
overall political system. We should all learn to function in a 
niiilti-cultiire. linguistically, intellectually and culturally. We 
have managed to do this on a trivial gastronomical level by eating 
pizzas and gefulte fish, but what we need is to learn to do it 
seriously, so that each person can function within his own cul- 
ture in a world that is a common world. 

The problem is neatly illustrated by the proposals 1 have heard 
about giving a course in Negro history. I heard suggestions that 
potential teachers should take such a course. It would be very- 
nice as they would then know who they were teaching, where these 
people came from and .«o on. What I think is a basic flaw in this 
suggestion is that it is set forth as if there is a course that every- 
body takes called “American History” that starts at Jamestown 
and Plymouth Rock and runs up to LBJ and Vietnam, and then 
there is something else called “Negro History” which deals with 
where those people came from and what they have been doing all 
these year.s. I have been fighting this kind of battle for about 
ten years on the problem of Jewish history. There is a similar 
fight and a similar development going on on that front, in that 
each minority has the need to prove that it has been part of a 
developing, meaningful world, that it has not been excluded from 
it. that it has not been hiding from it, that it has not been under 



a KM k xmii wIicK*. but that it lias been pciinincly parlit ipaliiip in 
wlial the liiimaii race has achieved up to this point. 

'File majority imfortiinately iisiiully writes the bi'tories. 1 he 
\ictors write books about how they won. how important it is that 
they won and how great they are bi*caiise they have won >o that 
histor\ usually turns out to be about the majority and its iin- 
portance. It has been vital for the Jewish minority to realizi* their 
intimate involveim*nt in western history. The same is true fin 
every other minority, for the Negroes as well as the whites. We 
all have to realize that what we havi* developed in America is 
the re'iilt of everybody who is here. It still seems to me an amazing 
fact that it takes so long for the majority to admit inforniation 
that has be(*n known all along: for instance, to recognize that 
there were free Negroes partieipating in tin* development of 
.America long before Jamestown, that Coronado’s expedition was 
led by a Negro, and also by a Jew. (It was led by a Negro b(*cause 
he was the only one of the leaders of the expedition who had 
aetiially been in North .Anieriea before. He had come on an earlier 
expedition to Florida.) There was a Negro commander in Mexico 
in Cortez’s time. All this is not inforniation that takes much time 
and effort to ferret out. Then why is it so hidden? I think it is 
because facts about minorities just do not make sense to the 
majority: they do not help account for how the majority man- 
aged to make this country what it is. What is really needed is 
not a course in Negro history, or Jewish history or Mexican his- 
tory. but a course in .American history as the history of all of the 
cultural groups that managed to make up America, all of the 
groups whose achievements, failings and suffering have created 
our present world. 

We are all here. We all have to see our world as one that we 
all really belong to. A multi-cultural orientation is needed, not 
just for teachers but also for our society. 

We live in a society that is torn between two views: the 
dominant cultural view that the white. Anglo-Saxon, middle-class 
society should predominate and that other people, if they behave 
themselves, should be allowed to pass into it, providing they have 
become civilized by our educational system and by other means. 
On the other hand, the many cultures in our society cry for cul- 
tural co-eipiality. We face the choice between the old dream of the 
melting pot in which you get the homogeneous stew or the pos- 
sibility of many pots on the same stove. Up to now our society 
has been unwiliing to decide which it wants: whether it wants to 
continue as the white, Anglo-Saxon society with minorities being 
absorbed into it at varying rates depending on the color of their 
skins, their religions and other factors, or whether it .should recog- 
nize that the multi-culture is not only what we have but what 
we should have. 

If we opt for a multi-culture then our whole education and 
our rearing have to be changed. Our attitudes toward fellow 
citizens can no longer be patronizing or designed to make them 
alike in one image. Our society has to be changed to end the 
oppression of other cultures by the dominant culture. The focus 
would then have to be on what can lead to a flowering of each 
culture. We’ve modeled ourselves on the monolithic national 
cultures of western Europe. We study the history of England, the 
history of France, the history of Germany, but not the history of 
the multi-cultures such as medieval Islamic Spain, the Ottoman 
Empire, the Austria-Hungarian empire, Hawaii and other societies 
in which many groups have co-existed. In fact, we have the his- 
torical orientation that the multi-cultures were wretched unpro- 
ductive societies. Islamic Spain is thought of as a dreary world 
in which Christians were constantly persecuted. The Ottoman 
Empire is believed to have been full of bloody butchers. Hawaii 
is thought of as a peaceful place where nothing is accomplished. 
At the same time one of our major problems has been dealt with 
more successfully in the multi-cultures. Islamic Spain was a most 
amazing case. They did have a society that for more than five 
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llilll<lrt'il \f;ir> lliitl M'M'l'ill cnill pt'l ill}4 rultlHV> coTxi'l ilifi \\illl<Mil 
iiiiK'li •’laii^lilt'i' uihI |M•^^l*(•lll inn. u >ni'ifly in which each nt the 
ciilliirc' wa' able In piuihicc •:rcat omti ihiilinns in h icncc- and 
ails anti Icitcrs. 

It we can ri-exaniinc what niir nmiives are, and what onr 
orientation should hi*. I think we ci mid fiiet a different |ters|iective 
and train a new society toward different pials. An ethicational 
sysicin has hoth a conservative and a re\(diilionary iiifiredieiit. 
It is conservative in that it is dcsiynetl to |ireser\e the achieve- 
iiienls and values id’ the society and cnltnre. .At the same time, 
whene\er it lrii*s to do this, it si*enis to he revidutionary in pro- 
\idiii}t the very means of challen^inji these achievements and 
values. 

.Most of what I have heard at the conference has been con- 
servative in charai ter — how to preserve middle-elass values hy 
passing them on to the so-calleth disad\antayetl. A system ean 
heconie revolutionary hy challent'ing these values and hy showing 
that there are other meaningful ones. When Negro history, Jewish 
history, ele., lead to .American history as the historical under- 
standing and appreciation ttf all Americans, all made in His 
image, we may have an intellectual and spiritual revolution. At 
the same time, we ohvitmsly need a soeial re\olutioa. The 
dominant ciillurt* has been able to sit on the minorities, oppress 
them without many ipialms for a long, long time. It continues to 
do so rather than make even minimal sacrifices that would allow 
other cultures to develop. 

The social revolution will occur when the majority is willing 
or the minorities press hard enough. Until then, any educational 
reforms prolong the mad world designed to prevent solution of the 
proldt'ins td' the disadvantaged, a mad world in which 25 billion 
didlars a year and monumental efforts are going into blowing up 
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\ ictnam'' inhabitant* but wa\* ami mean* cannot be found to 
allow Ncgroc* to ha\c ilcccnt housing. \\ hen the real goals have 
been decidcti upon, then technical means can generally be pressed 
into «er\ ice to reach them. .A t onfcreiice lik»* this seems to me to be 
operating in limbo. We first have to decid»* what w»* want to do. 
what wi* want our world to be like and what it ought to be like, 
and then wc may he in a jMi-ition to apply ourselves to bringing 
it about. Iiisteatl. mueh of what I have heard se»*uis to have l>een 
dedi<-ated to tin* practieal without any direction. Tin* fundamental 
ipii'stion that has to precede all this is why. what ar»* u»u trying 
to accomplish with this and is what wc are trying to acc-omplish 
what wi* want to accomplish. 

We ni‘i‘d a vision and a comnutmc*nt to it. riicn education can 
both prc'serve our lu‘ritagc*s and lead us in a revolutionary way 
to somc‘thing we might genuinely call “A (ireat Society." a sccciety 
in vvhic h many c ultures may flower and bring forth the greatness 
of the human spirit. Without overall desire to solve the problems 
of othi*r cultures in a constructive way. wi* will wallow forever 
in the symptoms hut not cun* the disi*asc*. the sii*kness of our 
society. 

I have* hicii told occasionally in the* last two days when I have 
griped in the* corridors, at h ast it's all well-intentioned. The lii.«- 
tory of mankind is full of vv(*ll-intentioned failures. bec*ause people* 
solved a prac tical prohlem without knowing why or wherefore. 
If we decide and mean it. that what we want is a world in whieli 
i*ach pi*rson can be his own individual image of (iod within the 
cultural context in which In* can best develop, then maybe we 
can try to bring it about. As educators perhaps we can lead a 
revedutionary movement and carry it through to achieve a better 
world. Then maylte .America can find its soul, and become worthy 
of its predominant place in the world. 
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EVALUATION 

Dr. Vincent C. Gazzetta 

Chief, Bureau of fnservice Education 
New York State Education Department 

You may be wondering why I was introduced and why I am 
listed on the program as coming before Dr. (»ranito who repre- 
sents the Bureau of Teacher Education which is primarily con- 
cerned with preservice. I look at the positioning of our names as 
an attempt to dramatize that while separate organizations exist 
within the department, preservice and inservice education run 
along a continuum and are one and a part of the whole field of 
teacher education. 

Another aspect which I think important is that we can turn 
around and use activities and programs which are seen initially 
as inservice education to implement and change some of the expe- 
riences which our college students go through during their pre- 
service programs. 

When we first talked about this conference a year ago and 
when I arrived on the scene yesterday morning I was, in a sense, 
full of hope that I could go hack to Albany, call a staff meeting 
and say: “Staff, this is the direction which preparing teachers of 
the disadvantaged will now take in the State of New York.” This 
would make our life very easy because as programs came to the 
department we could look at them and decide whether they fit 
the direction that I thought was going to be brought out during 
these two days. The direction that I thought the conference was 
going to take did not come about. This doesn’t overly concern 
me because I think some other good things have come out of it. 



In visiting the various sessions, I saw, I think, three themes that 
seemed to reappear over and over again in many contexts. 1 think 
1 savi' c‘?:uern on the part of the participants for what I call 
‘‘involvement,” an involvement in terms of teachers, in terms of 
collegiate personnel, and in terms of pupils. I think I saw and 
sensed and heard that there was concern for what might he called 
attitudinal change, change not only by potential teachers but by 
teachers now serving in the schools and by collegiate personnel. 

I think I saw the beginning of concern about the content of pro- 
grams of teacher education to prepare teachers for the disadvan- 
taged. As far as I am concerned, we were able to get some con- 
cerns on the table, and it would have been very easy to say at five 
o’clock this evening, “There, a year of hard work by few and two 
days of hard work by many has brought us to this point.” I don’t 
think this particular project that was started almost a year ago 
culminates at five o’clock this evening. The program has sug- 
gested one thing to me specifically relating to in service education. 

I think that the design of inservice education opportunities by the 
colleges and universities of the State should be cooperative ven- 
tures with the school districts in the surrounding community or 
in an area in which contact can he tpiickly made. But, I think 
cooperative ventures in terms of planning for inservice programs, 
in terms of the actual implementing of a program, and then the 
following up of a program to learn what was right and vyhat was 
wrong become essential aspects of inservice education, ^e 
are attempting in the State Education Department to get away 
from what might he called a departmental syndrome of rigidity 
and of reliance on law. I hope, as you people return to your own 
campuses and begin to wrestle with the problem and as you look 
at the Proceedings and study what actually went on throughout 
the two days, that we will be hearing from you about the kinds 
of programs you would like to see implemented in conjunction 
with school districts. We offer not only our financial support 
where possible, hut also we will try to provide for you consultative 
services as well as information about programs in other parts of 
the state or in other states. 
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EVALUATION 

Dr. John A. Granito 

Chief, Bureau of Teacher Education 
New York State Education Department 



My |•••a>o^s for roiiiiiif: to thr coiifoioiirf wfiv partly solfisli; 

I have liet‘11 lookiiiji tor wliirli would help the Bureau 

of Teat her Kdueatioii in its work. I'lii not >ure iio\v that the title 
of the eoiifereiiee was a \alid one. At least it seems that this has 
heeu a dillieiill suhj'‘' t with whieh to deal — “Gdlefie and I'liiver- 
sity Programs for Teaehers of the Disadvaiitage(l . ^e did not 
often foeiis direetly upon that topie. hut it’s very likely impos- 
Mhle to foeiis direetly Upon that topic without going off into other 
areas which are tangcmtial. hut iievertheh>s important. 

There are ahoiit 102 colleges training teaehers in New York 
State. That means 102 colleges with a wide variety of approved 
programs. sometimes receive five or six proposals for new 
programs in a week. These have* to he reviewed hy memlx*rs of 
the staff, hy outside consultants, and then a decision made. I was 
lioping that 1 would see hroiight out here at the conference some 
pattmns of teacher education that would seem to have general 
validity and which would provide us with a set of guidelines that 
could he u>ed in considering new proposals having to do with 
training teachers of the disadvantaged. 

I’ve looked hard during the past two days for some patterns 
that would seem to have this general validity, and I think I’ve 
seen a few. I’m going to analyze the Proceedings very carefully 
and I’m going to ask some others to do this for me also, because 
obviously 1 was imahle to attend all of the sessions, and I am 
sure that 1 missed some things that were important. 

It seems to me. for example, that a great number of people 
said that field experience is necessary and that this type of field 
♦•xperience should he more than plain old student teaching. This 
gives me one type of clue. I think 1 knew that before — at least 
1 knew that a numher of people are saying this, but I’m not really 
sure that we can’t suhstitute other things for part of student teach- 
ing. But at least now I have some confirmation that this area had 
better he looked at pretty carefully. We’ve already launched what 



we call an examination of the condition' of student teaching in 
New York .‘state. 

Many I pie at thi' ctmfereiice also >aid that one of the great 

pioldeni' is gtMting administrattu » to either get out of the way 
or tn facilitate what it is that teachci' arc trying t<» do. Now tluTc 
are all 'ort* of implications here. 1 think that smiie of thi* can 
he handled ill the programs which lead to the certification of 
xhnol administrators, department chairmen, supervisors, and 
the like. It looks to me as thniigh we’re talking about training 
educational leaders rather than schotd administrators. 1 think 
that there is a difference between the two. When we examine pro- 
posals responding tn the new administrative and supervisory certi- 
fication regulations in this state, we shall try to pick out some 
things, if they re there, which would have to do with leailership 
in addition to administration. 

1 was interested in the meeting that hail to do with humanities. 

1 am still lint sure of my ground here: 1 don’t know that there was 
a consensus — anything that « ame out of this meeting that wouhl 
seem to have what 1 would call general validity — hut we have to 
do something concerned with the development of value systems. 
Whether we are forcing our system of values on others, and 
whether or not this is right is another ipiestlon. hut I know that 
many of you are saying that in your cities and towns you have 
in some cases hundreds, in some eases thousands, in some eases 
hiindretU of thousands of young people who are in school and 
who are being forced to remain there, and you have to do some- 
thing. Whether the schools can bring about a new social order 
1 don’t know. Many have addressed that topic, hut you feel you 
have to do something and I know many of you are chafing at the 
hit. You come here to get some ideas which would seem to be 
relevant. Important, and whleli. hopefully, could work. These are 
the same things that I’m looking for. Hopefully an analysis of the 
Proceedings will tell us more about the development of value 
systems. 

Many people talked about re.searcb. have said that we 
want some research hacking in our proposaks. In some instances, 
the proposals were backed. In many Instances they were not. The 
available research has a great deal of relevance for our teacher 
education programs. 1 do know that there are several people here 
who do not feel that any special type of programming is necessary 
to train teachers of the disadvantaged. Many others have very 
strong ideas about what they see as necessary and unique pro- 
visions. This is an area where research can be of real help in our 
decision making. Perhaps your comments from the floor will ex- 
pand and modify these ideas. 
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JHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

•VALUATION 



Miss Mildred Toner 

Director, Elementary Education 

College of Mount Saint Vincent 

; 

5, 



il’m for the team from the College of Mount Saint 

Vineent, ECiverdale, New York. We thought the clarity of the 
preliminary instruetions left no douht as to the procedures to 
be followed in preparing to participate in the conference. The 
highlight of the conference, we thought, was the dynamic pres- 
entation of the results of the (piestionnaires hy the coordinator. 
Dr. Adelaide Jahlonsky. Where the guidelines for discussion de- 
bates were followe,! the panels opened up very hopeful avenues 
of exploration, especially when the discussants and the ques- 
tioners raised serious issues. However, in some instances, it was 
obvious that the panels had lost sight of or ignored the guidelines 
ami the purposes of the conference. In other instances, perhaps 
in an effort to stimulate discussion, questions were raised that, 
we believed, resulted in disappointing trivia. 



EVALUATION 

Professor Joy Marie Conley 

Assistant Professor 
Ladycliff College 



EVALUATION 

Dr. Toby K. Kurzband 

Principal, P. S. 1 Manhattan 
New York City 



One of the disappointing aspects of the conference was that we 
didn’t hear about some of the new and good programs in colleges 
in New York City and in New York State. The public schools in 
New York City are very involved with a number of college pro- 
grams. It would have been very instructive to hear the details of 
programs such as Project Beacon at Yeshiva University, where 
very significant things have been done in connection with the 
preparation of teachers for work with disadvantaged children. 
Teachers College. Columbia University had a project recently in 
which they worked with disadvantaged children and produced 
pertinent materials. Brooklyn College has sindi a prctgranu I 
don't think there is a single college in New York City which 
doesn’t have a significant program with a college and a public 
school working more or less harmoniously together. These haie 
produced very definite results. At the present time, there is a very 
unusual program at Queens College called School-University 
Teacher Education Center (SUTEC). They now have two princi- 
pals in a school, one appointed by the Board of Education and the 
other appointed by Queens College. Both principals are ecpial in 
status, with the same rank and salary. 

1. as a New York City principal knowing about some of these 
activities, was eager to hear about similar programs in other areas 
throughout the state. We could bring back new insights to benefit 
our own needs. We are a long way from solving the problems. I 
hope at a future conference we will have the opportunity to hear 
from people who have more or less successful programs affecting 
schools and the community. 

The school working in isolation is not going to solve the 
problems. Only to the degree that the school participates with the 
community in community action are we going to get results. If the 
school waited for society to solve all its problems, we would never 
get anywhere. If the school works with community action groups, 
as some of us are having the experience of doing, there is hope that 
we are moving in the right direction. 



I'm afraid that I'm going to sound very much like Miss Toner. 
Much of what I have to say she has said. The conference was well 
planned and organized. Those of us who were participants had 
no doubt about the purposes of the conference. It was a little 
disappointing that the plans and directions were not followed. 
The presentation hy Dr. Jahlonsky was outstanding. In one ses- 
sion that I attended the preview that we had of the Head Start 
training film made at V^assar gave me something that I shall bring 
home to use. 

Much of the conference 1 found completely urban-centered. 
I feel that 1 have to make a point for the small liberal arts col- 
lege that is not located in an urban area. We have some resources 
that we can use. too. We need to use them. Perhaps. Dr. G^nito. 
it is the «-ommunity. or field work, or using library story hours, 
or Head Start, but there are resources we can and should use. 
The aspect of the conference I found really helpful for my own 
college and 1 think in general for all small liberal arts colleges 
was awareness of the need for more effective and better working 
relationships with the public school systems. On the whole I 
think we have learned what we don t know. This should give us 
direction for finding answers. 
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CHAPTER T 



Conclusion j dr. ernest .uilner 

A long time ago I came across this quotation. I do not recall the source; I do not 
know the author; but its meaning has given me pause for thought as I 
have approached the responsibilities of being a teacher of teachers. I share 
it with you hoping that it will bring fitting closure to the 
activities of these last two days. 



/ Taught Them All 

I have taught for ten years. During that time I have 
given assignments, among others, to a murderer, an 
evangelist, a pugilist, a thief, and an imbecile. 

The murderer was a quiet little boy who sat on the 
front seat and regarded me with pale blue eyes; 
the evangelist, easily the most popular boy in the 
school, had the lead in the junior play; the pugilist 
lounged by the window and let loose at intervals 
with a raucous laugh that startled even the geraniums; 
the thief was a gay-hearted Lothario with a song on 
his lips; and the imbecile, a soft eyed little animal 
seeking the shadows. 

The murderer awaits death in the state 
penitentiary; the evangelist has lain a year now in 
the village churchyard; the pugilist lost an eye in 
a brawl in Hong Kong; the thief, by standing on tip 
toe, can see the windows of my room from the 
county jail ; and the once gentle-eyed moron beats his 
head against a padded cell in the state asylum. 

All these pupils once sat in my room, sat and 
looked at me grimly across worn brown desks. I have 
been a great help to these pupils — I taught them 
the dates of battles, the boundaries of states, and 
how to find square roots by the algebraic method. 
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Imperatives 
for Change 



Dr. Adelaide Jablonsky and 
Dr. John Ether 
Dr. Caryl G. Hedden 
Dr. Ernest j. Milner 
Mr. Mike Van Ryn 



The title of this book and of this concluding chapter emerged from 
the contents of this document. Almost every paper points to 
needed revisions in present practice at all levels of the educational 
hierarchy. The suggestions for change vary from the milder 
“perhaps we should” to the stronger “unquestionably we must.” 
The Inter-university Conference Committee, having spent this last 
year deeply immersed in the questions we faced in the meetings 
on April 10 and 11, 1967, feels that the word imperatives sym- 
bolizes the urgency to move from talk to action. While some 
statements which appear in this chapter are directed at those who 
participated in the conference, it is clear that, here again, we 
have a circumstance where individuals who least deserve to be 
criticized carry the brunt for the entire group they represent. We 
also want to make it clear that we recognize that the individuals 
chosen by their colleges, universities and school systems to make 
presentations, to act as discussants or to attend these meetings 
were selected because they were in the forefront of contributors 
to advanced thinking in theory and practice. We understand that 
without their sharing of their experiences and perceptions no 
value would have evolved from the investment of this year’s work. 

In his welcoming statement. Dr. Alvin P. Lierheimer said: 
“This conference should be useful and should yield clues for each 
of us to improve our responsibilities for teacher education. And 
that needs doing! Every student is disadvantaged when he is 
taught by a poor teacher. But to put with an inept and an in- 
sensitive teacher a youngster already handicapped by social 
and economic deterrents to self-fulfillment — such action is 
immoral!” The authors agree that the use of poorly prepared 
teachers in classes for disadvantaged children is immoral. In a 
sense, all teacher preparation programs which fail to educate 
school personnel who can meet the needs of these children 
toward self-fulfilhnent contribute to this indefensible condition. 

Parallel to this we suggest that an equal burden of responsi- 
bility rests with those who place teachers and children together 
within the schools and who provide the environment for learning. 

Through the questionnaires we learned about several institutes 
or workshops which were heavily funded and which were poorly 
staffed, poorly organized and ineffectual. The teachers in those 
workshops felt free to discuss this with the conference com- 
mittee in rather vigorous terms through the questionnaires. The 
teachers voiced their concern that these funds were ineffectively 
spent. Was it professional for the directors of those programs to 
have spent that money without more care in planning and im- 
plementation? That money could have been better used in other 
urgent areas. It is interesting to note that the teachers themselves, 
when they found deficiencies in the experience, did not notify 



the federal funding agency demanding that in the future their 
money be better spent. Was it responsible for the federal agency 
to refund projects without appropriate evaluation and without 
the necessary precautions being taken to guarantee improvement? 

From the conference as a whole several crucial questions 
emerged : 

Why is it that year after year teachers’ organization heads 
and superintendents of schools wrangle over questions of teacher 
assignment which continue to leave schools in disadvantaged 
areas understaffed and poorly staffed? 

Why do some school principals shirk their responsibilities in 
relation to instructional leadership, hiding behind closed doors 
or desks cluttered with trivia? The principal who is a convention 
addict also deprives his teachers of needed supervision; fre- 
quently classroom teachers are removed from their classes to 
cover for him, with distinct negative effect on the children. 

Why have some colleges and universities attempted to satisfy 
the cry of school systems by furnishing masses of teachers 
through abbreviated and attenuated programs? Universities 
should accept their rightful role of producing the needed answers 
through research, designing teacher education programs which 
clearly assist carefully selected students to become competent 
beginning teachers and implementing these programs with every 
resource needed to do so. As Dr. Richard Popkin has indicated, 
universities are remiss in not affording the dynamic and perva- 
sive leadership to convince the public and the educational es- 
tablishment that school and society must change, indicating the 
direction of change, the why, the how and the when. 

When will the State Education Department relinquish the 
gentlemanly stance and fiercely demand that schools and col- 
leges better serve their respective purposes? 

It was reported that a college had had an excellent program 
where the teacher and 14 students had been able to have many 
enriching field experiences which better prepared the students 
for teaching in the slums. When asked whether that program was 
being implemented at this time, the presenter indicated that he 
now had 130 students in his class and, therefore, he just lectured. 
When an educational institution knows a better way of educating 
future teachers and then compromises these practices because of 
expediency, is it meeting its commitments? 

At one of the debates a head of an education department railed 
against the schools because of the poor quality of cooperating 
teachers. He said that sometimes it was better for a student 
not to do student teaching at all because the cooperating teacher 
was so bad that it would have been better for the student teacher 
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not to have been in that classroom. Why does a head of an edu- 
cation program permit a student in his college to he placed with 
an inadequate cooperating teacher? He must find the appropriate 
supervisors within the schools for his students. 

At this point we get into a dilemma. Most of the groups to 
which we have referred in the preceding passages include many 
very well-intentioned and competent individuals, hut a circular 
projection has developed which satisfies consciences hut does not 
result in the desired ends. The circle goes something like this: 
the schools say they could do a better job if the universities 
would give them better teachers; the universities say that they 
could produce better teachers if the circumstances in the schools 
were more favorable, that the schools do not educate their students 
well enough so that when they enter college too much remediation 
must take place, and that the schools do not offer the personnel 
or the climate in which high standards can he met in preservice 
field experiences; both the .schools and the universities say that 
the State Education Department should establish the highest 
standards and insist upon their achievement; the State Educa- 
tion Department says that the standards must be established and 
implemented by the schools and the universities. And so it goes, 
round and round, with each group feeling that it is doing its 
best and could do better if only someone else were doing his job 
better. Where does this circle end? 

The Mass Society 

Dean Joseph B. Gittler in his opening remarks spoke about the 
development of a mass society which is on the verge of bringing 
the masses of people into decision making positions as individ- 
uals and as groups. Sociologists tell us that we are on the verge 
of another great social revolution. As part of this revolution 
involving the masses in decision making positions in society, it 
is time for us now to give the representatives of the disadvan- 
taged community the same power as the privileged have had in 
relation to involvement in school affairs. No one will question 
the influence of the advantaged on the development of colleges 
and universities and of schools in relation to selection of admin- 
istrators, faculty, curriculum, facilities, materials and virtually 
all aspects of the educational process. This influence is exerted 
through membership in central and loc«l boards of education, 
on the boards of trustees of colleges and universities, through the 
influence of the press and on the basis of personal pressure. It is 
imperative that the voices we listen to represent wide segments 
of our society, and that we now make provision for direct in- 
volvement of community representatives in influencing policy 
for schools and for institutions which prepare teachers for serv- 
ice in disadvantaged communities. 

There is evidence that many of our schools and colleges are 
today irrelevant to their stated purposes and in relation to edu- 
cating young people for the world they face tomorrow. Since 
this is so, it is imperative that we be willing to relinquish the 
status quo to move toward freedom for open experimentation and 
exploration of new ways of functioning both within and outside 
the walls of our schools and colleges. 

If we wish to go beyond the threshold to full stature as a 
profession, educators must relinquish their conservatism and 
take their rightful places in the forefront of appropriate social 
movements. We must take prime responsibility for policing ac- 
tivities within our province and for designing and effecting the 
legislation to bring about the technical and social changes which 
are needed for improvement in our work. While organizations 
and structures exist for these purposes within our milieu, the 
activities of these committees, commissions and associations 
appear to be more talk than action; and even the talk is over- 
cautious. “Don’t rock the boat,” “Don’t step on anyone’s toes,” 
or “Who are we to pass judgment?” are too often the hidden 
motivations or rationalizations for our participation rather than 
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the guts approach to getting the job done in the best way. no 
matter what personal or institutional sacrifices must he made. 

Reaching for Consensus 

At its evaluation meeting, the Inter-university Conference Com- 
mittee expressed its deep disappointment in the outcomes of the 
conference. The leaders and pioneers in the colleges and uni- 
versities in the area of working with or studying the disadvan- 
taged or preparing teachers to work with these children, had 
been brought together. We h(»ped that after discussing the indi- 
vidual contributions some consensus might he reached. The com- 
mittee had no question about the excellent (piality of most of the 
papers which were presented. Those presentations can he re- 
viewed for their merit in this document. However, in the discus- 
sion periods of the debates there was a pervasive inability of those 
present to confront the basic questions we faced in this confer- 
ence. Almost without exception, the specialists were unable to 
transcend their narrow domains to come to agreement on an es- 
sential element of teacher education programs. 

Though the instructions might not have been clear, the plan- 
ning committee was not asking each group to identify the 
only” essential element but rather “any” one. We were asking 
each of the nineteen discussion debate groups to tell us one way 
in which the State Education Department, the colleges and uni- 
versities and/or the school systems must move in the future in 
order to improve our practices. The excuse cannot he used that 
the theoreticians could not achieve this since there was a suffi- 
cient number of outstanding leaders sa school practice who were 
included in the debates in order to provide balance between 
theory and practice. The excuse was offered that the problems 
are so complex that we cannot find single or simple answers. 
However, as Dr. Robert Green indicated, “We must find an- 
swers!” The groups could not come to consensus largely because 
they were unable to approach the task of confronting the issues. 
This speaks very poorly for us and our colleagues. 

Lest we be accused of painting too dark a picture, we want to 
indicate that from the conference and through these papers we 
now know about several programs which have been carefully 
planned, which have improved through experience, which are 
effective in achieving their stated aims. We must now learn from 
these programs and their key personnel, and move beyond the 
point that they have presently reached. 

The committee was not concerned with the criticism that the 
same things were said over and over again during the different 
meetings. The conference structure had been planned to develop 
reinforcement through repetition from different angles. The com- 
mittee will, therefore, attempt to identify for each of the discus- 
sion debates what might have been the essential element coming 
out of the discussion at each meeting. In many instances we have 
used the statements of participants or reactors almost verbatim. 

Administrative Commitment 

It is imperative that heads and staffs of government agencies, 
universities and school systems evaluate and commit their finan- 
cial, personnel and facility resources toward the improvement of 
teacher education programs and service to the children and 
communities in which they live. Each segment of this educational 
complex must establish and accept no less than the highest 
standards from themselves and from each other; and all three 
must work together with no attribution to the other of responsi- 
bility for inadequacies. They must be ready to discard ineffectual 
modes and explore innovative theoretical and pragmatic avenues. 

Cooperative College-School System Efforts 

It is imperative that there be close cooperation between colleges 
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and M'lmol di«lri< t«. ••*|»M ially in lar;ii* ritif*. ran no 

l«inj!«*r Im* i«o|at<‘d from tin* rral prolili'in^i of iirhan fdin ation. In 
ordrr to proiiai)- toarlior* rl■al^*ti<■allv to rope with tin* 'itiiation* 
whirh «*\i*i and !<• work toward tin* improvi'niont of tlioM* •■itiia- 
tioii'' it i» ♦•''Cntial tliat tin* rolh**»fs |t*arn from tlio^t* school |n*it* 
pic who have ln*cn handliiiiz iirhaii proldcm* siirri*s«fnl|y day 
hy day. T**acln*rs atnl admini*trators who an* «*fft*ctivt* should In* 
hroii}!ht into tin* cidlcj»t*s to participate in *eminar<>. t<» tt*ach 
and to share their learning with *tiid(*nts and colh*!zt* faculty. 
College courses and field work in schools iiiiist In* closely inti*- 
j;rated. I his will mean that teacher education for the disadvan- 
taj:ed must he, at least partially, physically relocated so that a 

1 portion of the trainintJ takes place in the disadvanta^'ed 

eommiinity and in the .schools located there. 

Culture Shock 

For the youii}' hej’inniiij’ teacher assigned to a poverty area 
school there is not only "culture *hock.” with all this implies in 
terms of attitudes, mores, values and life styles of the disfidvaii- 
taxied, hut also ".school shock” — heinjz unprepared for all 
the shortcominj;s of the poverty area school, its freqni*nt physical 
dinyiness and {sriiiiness. lack of instructional niati*rials and 
equipment. attitud(*s of some disillusioned **xperienced teachers 
towani the pupils and the profession, and the hureaucraev of 
the I ar}ie city school system that oft**ii blocks or disconra!zi*s 
innovative and (*xperiini*iital chaiifies. It is imperative tliat 
teacher education programs do a much better job of preparing 
students for these shocks through realistic, well conceived and 
adequately supervised experiences in community at 5 enci**s in 
observing, participating and student teaching or intt*riiin^ in 
{ihetto schools. Thi*se school experiences should iiicludt* a mon* 
tlioroii;'h job of familiari/.iiq: students with all of the personnel 
and tacilitie.-. or lack ot tht*m. found in tin* school. 

Faculty, Supervisor and Student Attitudes and Behavior 

•\t the debate there appi*ari*d to hi* consensus that on the uni- 
versity level there is too little support for teacher education pro- 
grams and teacher education programs for the disadvantajied 
from colleajiues in other department- of the institution. The pro- 
te.ssors involved appear to think that they stand alone or as part 
of a very small group eonceriied with these problems. It is 
imperative that there he total university support. It is also 
imperatKe that faculty supervi.sor. teacher and student attitudes 
he developed toward the disadvantaged and their culture to in- 
clude an understanding of the similarities and differences among 
people of all races and nationalities. There appears to he a strong 
feeling that we want to change the children and their parents but 
we don’t know what we want to change them to. Instead of at- 
tempting to resolve that question, the attitudes and behavior of 
the responsible school personnel should afford children the edu- 
cation which will open options for self-determination. 

Sensitivity Training 

III order to deal effectively with the disadvantaged, teachers must 
first understand themselves, their own biases, prejudices, commit- 
ments and motivations. It is imperative that teacher education 
programs give much more emphasis to discovering ways to do this 
and then incorporate those methods into their programs. “Who 
am I? must he answered in relation to one’s past. pre,«ent and 
future and to all facets of one’s interactions. 

Teaching Ethnic Groups 

It is imperative that the teacher know* the cultures of the group 
he is teaching. This means that the potential teacher must ex- 










perieiici* a phinui*d -i*qui*nce invobing the ni*ighhorhood and 
the cniiiniimity. relating the honu* and tin* school, and bringing 
.mutual understanding and appri*ciation of what each is trying to 
do. 'I'lie teacln*r mii-t appn*ciati* pluralism and the fact that a 
d!\«*r-ily of ciilturi* ailds richin*— to our soci»*ty. Tln*re is danger 
that oiir school- might consciously or otherwist* negatt* differences 
and stn*— conformity. Thi*n*fori*. program- should prepare 
teachers to accept iliffi*rences among pupils in ti*rms of customs, 
language, dress, values. It i- imperative that wt* "learn” teadi- 
ing-h*arning |)roces.-t*.- while helping teachers to understand the 
cultural context in which they will In* working. Within this con- 
text. all methods to eff**ctuate the full devt*lopment of the teacher 
as a unique individual and tin* child as a unique individual must 
be enqiloyed. 

Selecting Students 

Ih’ohahly not everyone i- -uited tenipt*rameiitally and emotionally 
for teaehing the di-advantaged. Thi*refore. it is imperative that 
ti*acln*r education program- continm* to -earcli for more accurate 
nn*an- o| a— **— ing and st*h*cting applicants for admission to .such 
program- ami to tin* prob*— ion. I'lii- is all the more urgent since 
Wt* an* beginning tti .-i*i* an imlication that the personality of the 
teachi*r i- imui* imptirtant to hi- succt*ss in working with children 
than iiio-t tif the (*|i*uii*nts of tuir prt*st*nt tt*acln*r pn*paration 
program-. It is imperative that stuth*iits whost* pi*rsonal weak- 
iies-es or hiasi*- an* so gn*at that they will bt* ineffective in the 
chis-rtMiui. hi* i*liminati*d from the ti*acher preparation program 
i*arly in tln*ir colh*gi* can*i*rs. .Scn*i*ning out slntiild hi* based upon 
can*iul wi*ll-foumii*d and joint di*cisioiis using all tin* tools we 
have i|esigm*d or can ili*-ign. Tin* -tuileiit who cannot bt* hi*l|ied 
by tin* impact ol a miiltifaci*ti*tl program should hi* aided in mak- 
ing anotln*r vocational clioici*. 

Human Resources 

III the preparation of teachers for the disadvantaged. interdi.s- 
eipliiiary teams should be involved in program design and in 
instruction of courses. In addition, appropriate individuals from 
the community should be utilimi as special resources to bring a 
multidisciplinary approach to the study of the environment and 
the child. 

Involving Community and Parents 

The disadvantaged in our .society are mobilizing and rising to 
the point where they demand a voice in decisions about themselves 
and their children. It is imperative that all educational institu- 
tions involve community and parents in planning, implementation 
and evaluation of all programs for the disadvantaged and for 
preparing teachers for slum schools. 

Learning from Special Programs 

While most of the special programs have been in existence for 
too short a period of time to evaluate their effectiveness, some ol 
them are attempting to use insights derived from research in 
innovative ways. They have also broken the confines of traditional 
programs, involving professionals and nonprofessionals in newly 
defined ndes. We have not as yet implemented many of the things 
that research has proven to be effective. Furthermore, caution 
must control the precipitous trend toward crash programs and in- 
novations which, if they are not carefully and thoughtfully 
planned and appropriately evaluated, may be harmful to pupils. 
In addition, it is imperative that more stress be placed upon cog- 
nitive and affective processes, classroom procedures and disci- 
plinary techniques which may best be learned from a team which 
includes effective classroom teachers. 
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Preservice Student Teaching 

|*r<*«rrvit'(* ti'iirlilhfi for •tinlfiit* who may ••v«*htually work 

in «ii*ia»Kaiitats«Mi commiinltifs must l»** in tli** mo-t ••(Trrtiv** 
M'liooU which can In* found within tin* jihotto*. Student teaching 
«hoiild In- coitdiined with comiminity ex|M*ri**m«** to «*naldt* tin* 
future teacher to know on a fir^'thand ha^i> the community and 
it^ ajieiicies that *erve tin* school district ami the persoiiuel 
associated with tin* afiem ies. The student teacher should jiet to 
know the child’s [larents. should \i«it his hotm* to liecome familiar 
with the family's value system, socio-economic status and the 
family strm ture so that tin* teacher will he enahh*d to assist the 
yoiiiifister ti» fulfill himself. Student teachiiijz should help to 
define classroom climate as an cff**ctive atinos|dn*re for learniiijz. 
with identification of elements which contrihute to such a climate, 
such as teacher warmth toward pupils. acce|>tance of individuals 
as heiiift worthy of respect and dignity, a spirit of hope and suc- 
cess. Built «»n these environmental factors, it is imperative that 
student teaching provide students with the tools and strategies of 
tt*aching and the conceptual understandings necessary to analy/.e 
the teaching process in order to guarantee that each new teacher 
will he an effective director of instruction. 



Field Work 

Prior to and concurrent with student teaching, community based 
field work must provide experiences which crash the communica- 
tion harrier hetween the teacher and ghetto children. In all as- 
pects of field work, it is imperative that teacher education insti- 
tutions dev«*lop a thoroughness of supervision, the lack of which 
appears at the present time to he a weakness in many programs. 

inservice Education 

.Since *‘it is folly to believe that we have a finished product” when 
preservii e education is completed, it is imperative that inservioe 
«*ducation he provided for new teachers for several years, making 
special provision for availability of interpersonal interaction with 
an authority figure to whom the new teacher can relate. Teachers 
who have served for longer periods of time must be given the 
opportunity to maintain contact with newer developments. It is 
imperative that inservice education be the responsibility of the 
school system, with the provision that they utilize college or uni- 
versity personnel whenever appropriate. It is also imperative 
that all inservice education activities have evaluation built into 
their structure and that they provide for continuity. Colleges and 
universities also have responsibility for providing inservice ex- 
periences for their own faculties. 

Instructional Resources and Equipment 

It is imperative that potential teachers be prepared to use new 
media and new instructional techniques effectively. These new 
tools for learning must become a part of their own preparation 
and experience to assure exposure to all the major teaching func- 
tions and to build competencies in school personnel. Microteach- 
ing. television, video tapes, films, tape recorders and other media 
have a role to play in the world of education. 

Innovative Methods 

Innovation is essential to progress. Certainly, if we are going to 
find solutions to the myriad problems which besiege us. we will 
have to pool creative ideas, provide funds and personnel who are 
equipped and motivated to bring about change for the better. 
But . . . there are dangers inherent in innovation for its own sake. 
Criteria should be established and clearly stated objectives re- 
quired before programs are initiated or perpetuated. 



Philosophical and Psychological Bases for Curriculum Change 

It i- imperative that some meau^ h** di*» overed whi«'h will over- 
ciuuc tilt* uucou'ciituabh* situation wln*re stu(h*uts pn*pariug ti» 
hentmc t»*aclit*r* art* virtually amuiyunMis figurt*s. iu tin* ma^^es 
of stndt*ut<- within largt* |»rogram*. until tin* •tinh*nt teaching 
|tha»e. Then the student ln*giri^ to become an intlividual to a seri- 
oucly over|»rt**surt*d su|iervi*or. .Succt*ss in coni|deting the usual 
college courses is a minor index of that student's potential for 
teaching and iiarticularly for teaching disativantaged children. 
Our curriculum and tuir metlmds must he designed to teach 
individuals and not stereotypes within the mass. We must teach 
appreciation of individual differences and individualizing instruc- 
tion by precept rather than by exhortation. As Dr. Leonard ^est 
reported, there is evidence based iqion psychological research 
about human learning which should he incorporated into cur- 
riculum. 

Role of the Humanities 

In order for educational institutions to determine the appropriate 
curriculum for future teachers of the disadvantaged, they must 
first attempt to answer the question: “Education for the dis- 
advantaged. for what?” If one of the answers to that question is 
to hel|i these youngsters become truly creative adults, then the 
teachers who work with them must he helped through their col- 
lege education to he free to become creative. It is clear that a 
program consisting of a patchwork of different courses, repre- 
senting special interests of the different disciplines within the 
university structure each competing for time with the students, 
must he changed. It is imperative that there he communication 
across all disciplinary lines and cooperation which transcends 
any interest except the central concern of preparing better 
teachers. 

Reading and Language Arts 

It is imperative that potential teachers be taught “how to teach, 
founded on everything that we have learned from experience and 
firmly based ou the princi|)lcs which have been justified by re- 
search. The papers which were presented on this subject clearly 
incorporate such foundations and produce quantifiable ^results, 
as demonstrated by improved student achievement. It is impera* 
five that programs like these be expanded geometrically. 

Bilingualism 

It is imperative that teachers of the disadvantaged, especially 
those of minority groiqis who have language problems, possess a 
knowledge of linguistics and language development. Through 
research we are beginning to understand the vital importance of 
language in concept and attitude formation and in the general 
development of intelligence. This understanding must be dissem- 
inated so that faculties of colleges skilled in these areas will help 
future teachers understand and have the skills needed to bring 
these children to the point where their lack of facility with 
language does not interfere with their academic progress. 

EVALUATION 

The committee was also disappointed that the structure which had 
been established foi group participation in the evaluation of the 
conference was mainly ineffectual. It would be very helpful if we 
could find out why the college faculties did not meet at the desig- 
nated time to decide what statement they wanted to make to the 
State Education Department and to their colleagues which would 
move us in a direction toward research or experimentation for 
the improvement of practice. Here was the moment we had waited 
for when we could speak our minds openly. The State Education 
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l)«'|iai'(m*‘nt lirads of (livi<ioii>i woro waitiiii! t*i loam alniiit tla* 
tlihikiiijx of ^rotip* and alinoxt notldn^ wa^* fortln omiiifi. \\ U' it 
|i«Tliap'< lioraii'O llio Stato i'!dii('ati*)ii DopartiiO'iit had tliidii^h 
tin* ronfomiro hoi'oiiD* no loii^or tlio >traw man; ratloT. had tin* 
rollojio and nnlvoi'.ity proph* and tin* ■‘chool »y'tom hoad" hoffun 
l«i n ali/r that all of n> had not hoon doin<! oiir ta'k;« fully omtiifili 
or \v**|| moiiiih? 



DESIGN FOR ACTION 

III pr«‘parin$! tin* following }iuidclin»*s for action tin* Inter- 
iinivor-ity (!onf»*rrnr»* (iommitto)* r»*aliz»*s that tln*r»; may ht* many 
appropriati* ways of hrin^inj! ahont «‘nlian('«‘ni<‘iit of toachinj!- 
h*arnin$! throii^li tin* I’lTorts of r»*sponsihle p»*rsonni*l at all h*v»*ls 
of tin* odin-ational hi»*rar»’hy. W»* proposi* tin* followinji with 

tin* provision that whih* w»* direct attack on tin* proh- 

leiiis. we are not snj!j!estin^ that it is possible to achieve these 
desiderata tmluy. We are sim^estin;; that processes he set up to 
move standards and performance toward these optimal jsoals. 

It is iilipcrativc that specifically jieared projirains to prepare 
teachers for the disadvantaged he designed and implemented in 
the collefies and universities of this State; and althon;;li no single 
pattern for tin* preparation of teachers for the disadvantaged is 
presently evident, there are some elements which should he in- 
chnied within such a framework. In each of these sections of this 
document there is worthwhile information evolving out of a few 
of the outstanding pioneering programs within this State during 
the last several years. 

rile hulk of teacher education institutions and their programs 
are operating decades hehind these innovative efforts. In order 
to improve practice the following may he a frame of reference 
for deci-iion making in the future. 

The State Education Department 

The State 1‘lducation Department must carefully scrutinize all 
proposals for programs and projects. No program should he 
approved unless the design is (*lear and utilizes elements identi- 
fied as effective or promising based on proven principles; unless 
there is promise of sufficient financial support to carry the pro- 
gram through a sufficient period of time to demonstrate its effec- 
tiveness; unless the number and quality of personnel are clearly 
sufficient; unless the college involves the school system and the 
community in planning, implementation and evaluation; unless 
there is an Interdisciplinary staff involved In all aspects of the 
program; unless there are clear and high level standards for 
selection of students; and unless objective evaluation provides 
an Immediate and then later evaluation report to the State. 
Av»'iiues should he open for the conception of new*, comprehen- 
sive institutions transcending present structure. 

ft is suggested that the State establish seven or eight geo- 
graphic regional committees. »*ach region led by an individual 
who has demonstrated leadership in the area of educating the 
disadvantaged. All colleges and universities within the n*gion 
should participati* in sharing, planning, dissemination and evalu- 
ation of the programs within that an*a. Also involved in these 
tasks slnudd he administrators and teachers from inner city- 
schools and repn*sentatives of parent and other community- 
groups. A member of the State Education Department staff should 
Im* designated as liaison person with each of the regions; the 
liaison representative, the regional leader and an appropriately 
select»*d team should work toward the establishment of higher 
standards within the region, should arrange for meetings with 
representation from each college or university, and should pre- 
pare reports to the State Education Department on the pretgress 
of research, theory and practice within the region. The central 



committet* should also recommend t*i the State Education |)t*part- 
mciit a li«t of nmnograph' which they would a«k to ha\t* piepan*d 
by tilt* apprtipriatt* EHIC center to assist in the tiaii'ititin from 
theory to practice. 

Thi* central regional ti*am woiihl ht* ctnisulteil for ail\ii-e hy 
thi* Stati* Education Di*partmcnt in r(*garil to program- within 
that regittn for prt*paring tt*acheis for the disatlvantagctl. It i- 
urgent that this group he an ai-tioii group. 

\ ct*ntral conimitti*e of tin* si*vcii or i*ight rt*gional heads 
shouhl meet at tin* initiation of the program for a full day work- 
shop on the purposes of this coordinating group. They should 
again meet at the i*nd of the lir-t year to determine what tin* pro- 
gram for the following year should he. 

.Another function of the central committee and of the regional 
teams would he to study and refine the content of this document 
and of otln*r relevant literature so that a brief and workable set of 
guidelin«*s can evrdve for effecting change in programs at all 
levels. It does not appear that we an* ready at the pn*sent tinn* 
to confer about designing an optimal program; nor does it ap- 
pear appropriate that a statewkh* conference he held on this 
suhj**(-t again with this same group for at least two years. 

It is suggested that the .State Education Department may want 
to survey tin* participants in this conference for th**ir suggestions 
about next st**ps. perhaps proposing a d»*sign for the next two 
years* ac tivities and having th»*ni reac t to that proposal. 

Colleges and Universities 

Colleges and universities should sponsor teacher educ ation pro- 
grams only if the entire university- is willing to make the invc'st- 
menl of finances, personnel and facilities ncH*ded to provide 
intimate* supervision, ciy.iamic t(*ac liing. effec tive central and an- 
cillary expc*riencc*s in coopc*ration with the nc*iglihoring schoid 
systc*in. the community- and the collc*ge or university- students 
thc*mselves. 

They .should offer adjunct faculty status to carefully .sc*h*cted 
appropriate school personnel and involve them in all phases of 
the* program for preparation of teac’hers; he* prc*parc*d to place 
full time college faculty- for assignment in schools; Insist that all 
ccdlege faculty involved with teac her preparation programs have 
pc*riodic and extended experience in the schools for which they 
arc* preparing teachers. 

Local School Systems 

I.ocal schoed systems shoidcl put their houses in order. Through 
cooperative* efforts hy schoed personnel and community- representa- 
tives they should provide: high (piality facilities; dynamic admin- 
istration and supervision; masterful teachers; numerous profe.s- 
sional and nonprofessional anc illary personnel; c urriculum real- 
istically designed to help children learn about their world today 
and their possible worlcl of tomorrow-, providing tlu*m with the 
skills they will need to face the problems of tomorrow ; traditional 
and innovative materials of instruction; reduced class size: spe- 
cial personnel to remove children with disturbing behavior from 
classrooms and to help them on an individual or small group 
basis. In short, schools should offer disadvantaged childrc*n 
nothing less than and hopefully more than all of the c*ducational 
benefits afforded our mo.st advantaged children. 

They should provide their most qualified personnel for as- 
signnic*nt either as full time or part time faculty in university 
programs and acc-c*pt into their schools as cooperative members 
of tlic*ir staffs the* fac ulty mc*mbers assigned by universities to 
supervise students: offer preservice student teachers the educa- 
tion outlined in the previous portions of this document; provide 
teachers in the early years of their service strong supervision 
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with rij^oroiis evuliiutioii of tiu* teaflier?*’ iMiin|M’tfii*'»* and poton- 
tial hefort* teniirt* is ^rantfd; insist on iuM.Tvitr rdin-ation for all 
tearliers thronghont their careers, individually determined on the 
basis of the teacher’s strengths and weaknesses and his comer* 
sauce with the evolving enrricninin and methodological changes. 



The Community 

TTnr coimnnnity must he prepared to funnel into its educational 
services at all levels more money than it presently does. As 
citizens and as organizations consisting of citizens supplying the 
financial support of education for the children of this society, 
they have the right to expect high quality effectiveness and 
results as demonstrated by universal literacy and academic 
achievement consistent with each child’s full potential; as citi- 
zens they also have the right to expect that their voices will he 
listent‘d to and considered carefully in relation to the implemen- 
tation of educational programs. They must also bear the respon- 
sibility of working cooperatively with the schools, colleges and 
universities without transcending the limitations of their com- 
petence and without asking for special consideration for any 
individual child or group of children. 



CONCLUSION 

We on the Inter- university Conference Committee have jointly 
shared our concerns and perceptions through this chapter and 
have reported on some of the insights developed in the discussion 



debates. Where we have criticized practices we were criticizing 
ourselves in the process, along with our many colleagues. 



We planned that the conference would not end on the evening 
of April I Ith. The reactors were still to report in the 1‘roceedings, 
and the university teams were expected to continue the dialogue 
back at their institutions and effect change in their programs. 
It has been reported that internal inttfraction has been initiated 
and continues at about 20 colleges. If that dues nut continue then 
inertia and personal interests were too great a block to overcome 
in one experimental confrontation. We feel that there was enough 
food fur thought for each participant to leave with something. 
But the handwriting is on the wall! If we do nut do a better job 
of educating disadvantaged children we will have to answer to 
the awakening voice of their parents and of an angry community. 
In addition, if we firmly believe that the living conditions sur- 
rounding the slum child must be changed if education is to be 
effective, then how are we as individuals and as a profession to 
bring about the needed changes? As Dr. Edmund Gordon has in- 
formed us in his report from the ERIC Information Retrieval 
Center on the Disadvantaged, we have not only not developed 
new techni(|Ues, skills and materials, we also have not taught 
much understanding. Dr. tiordon’s use of the analogy between 
our work and the problems of learning to nurture crops through 
intensive application of research indicated that practice has 
brought agriculture to the point where we now not only feed our 
expanding population well but also many other parts of the 
world. When will we find the answers to developing oiir most 
precious resources, our children, and when will we translate those 
answers into action? 
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Directory 



COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS IN NEW YORK STATE 
FOR PREPARING TEACHERS OF THE DISADVANTAGED/ 1966-67 



The directory which follows lists the programs which were reported by the colleges and universities 
in New York State as being in effect during the 1966-67 academic year. Not included are programs 
which have been discontinued during this period or programs which will be initiated after June 1, 1967. 

The colleges and universities are listed alphabetically. While the specific programs are 
included under the sponsoring universities, the subject index W'hich follows has been prepared in 
order to identify those institutions offering programs in the same or related areas. No reference has been 
made to emphases such as attitudes development, elementary education, community relations, group 
dynamics or to other areas which pervade most programs tor preparing teachers for the disadvantaged. 



Index 



ARITHMETIC 

Brentwood College 

ART 

Colgate University 

CURRICULUM AND RESOURCE CENTER 

Bank Street College of Education 

EARLY CHILDHOOD 

Adelphi University 

College of Mount Saint Vincent 

Ladycliff College 

Queens College of the City University 
of New York 

INTEGRATION 

Bank Street College of Education 
State University College at Brockport 
State University of New York at Albany 

INTERNSHIP 

Queens College of the City University 
of New York 

State University of New York at Buffalo 
Syracuse University 

LANGUAGE 

Brooklyn College of the City University 
of New York 

Hunter College of the City University 
of New York 

MIGRATION 

Brooklyn College of the City University 
of New York 

State University College at Ceneseo 



NATIONAL TEACHER CORPS 

Hunter College of the City University 
of New York 

Queens College of the City University 
of New York 

State University College at Buffalo 

PARAPROFESSIONALS 

Bank Street College of Education 
Fordham University 

PRE-COLLEGE 

Queens College of the City University 
of New York 

READING 

Brentwood College 
Hunter College of the City University 
of New York 
Yeshiva University 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Barnard College, Columbia University 
Queens College of the City University 
of New York 

State University College at Fredonia 

SIMULATION 

State University College at Brockport 

TUTORING 

Brooklyn College of the City University 
of New York 

Molloy Catholic College for Women 
Queens College of the City University 
of New York 

Saint Joseph's College for Women 
State University of New York at Albany 
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Adelphi University 

Garden City, New York 11530 

Karly (IhihllnuMl laliiralioii for 
iho Eiiviroiiiiii'iilally lli?iia<l%aiilaj:r<l* 

Am: To p;ni<li]alr sliiileiils who an* or 
will lot working with tli^iKlvaiila^rd yoiin;i- 
sirrs an iiiulrrstandin^ early chihlliood 
t'dueation with speeial emphasis on tin* 
iieetls of these chililreii. rHie hasie premise 
is that ^ood t^arly childhood education for 
the di^advanta<{ed is essentially education- 
ally sound education for all ymin^ childn*n. 
Metlmds and materials are adapt<*d to tin* 
needs of the child at his particular sta^e of 
dt*veh»prnent.) 

I);\TK iWAivs : Sprin*? 1%6. 

St.akk: Instructt^r of early childhood educa- 
tion. 

I)i itATloN : One semester. 

Sti iM'NTs: Cfraduates. 

Sciioni. SYST^:M si:RViri*:i): New Ytuk City, 
Nassau ami Siifftdk Ctmnties. 

.SeKciAi. ni \i«.\f:TKitisTics: Fi<*ld visits; films; 
seminar discussitms; workshop experiences 
(role playing, etc.); lectures: interdiscipli- 
nary approach. 

Contact PiatsoN: Mrs. Cynthia R. RofTmaii. 
Kducation Department; Miss Evelyn Kt»- 
iiigslierg. Chairman, Education Department, 
Ad<*lphi Tniversity. 

Bank Street College of Education 

103 East 125 Street, New York, A/. Y. 10035 

Pitor.KA.M: Auxiliary IVrsonnel in Etiuea- 
lion (A Nationwide Study <d Nonprofes- 
sionals). 

Aim: To analyze the role development, train- 
ing ami institutionali/ation of auxiliary per- 
sonnel in school systems. 

To measure the impact of auxiliary school 
piTsoiinel upon pupils, tt*achers, school com- 
iniinity relations and the auxiliaries them- 
selves. 

To devtdop some models for effective train- 
ing and utilization of auxiliary school per- 
sonnel. 

Datk iikcun : March 18, 1966. 

Stack: Director; coordinator; editorial asso- 
ciate: administrative assistant; two research 
assistants. 

Dt R\Tto\: Through February 28, 1968. 

Sti dknts: 913 trainees (auxiliaries, teachers, 
administrators) enrolled in 15 demonstra- 
tion training programs in phase 1 of the 
project. 

Sciiooi. SYSTKM skryickd; 15 selected school 
systems throughout the country. 

Fi noki) by: Office of Economic Opportunity. 

ScKriAi. ni \BAnKRtsTirs; In addition to co- 
ordinating, observing and analyzing the 15 
dtmioiistration programs, the study convened 
a series of consultations of knowledgeable 
people in the fit*ld to develop principles and 
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pia< tires for tin* training and utilization of 
auxiliary school per>oimeI. The study aNo 
pro\ idrd eon-ullant MT\i<*e and printed 
malt*iiaU for inlere^tt'd indi\idnals and 
in-lilulion*. 

i !uNT\n ; Dr. Oar»la W. Howman. 

( inordinator. Hank Street (!ollegr of l*Mu- 
ration. 

\'.\ \u \Tio\ : I his is itM*If an evaluati\e stiuly. 

P|{(M.I{\m: riirrieiiliiiii (aiiisiillalion Serv- 
ice: An Equal Kdinational Opportunity 
iVogram. 

Aim: facilitate* school desegregatiem. 

To pn*\ent resegn-gation. 

To provide* equal opportunity tt» intellectual 
gnewth, vocational conipet(*ncc and personal 
fulfillment. 

I)\TK HKot N: September 1965. 

Stakk: Directeir; eurriculuni associate; staff 
t>f graduate preegrams. Ealnerattery School, 
Education Rt*snurc(*s Center and other Bank 
.Stn*et Colleger programs. 

Ill UATioN : (!«uitractcd through August 31, 
1967. 

School sYSTKM skkvtckd: Consultation pro- 
vided to any system ctuifronting problems 
of sdnud desegn*gation. 

Fi NOiai ISA: I .S. Office of Educatitm, Equal 
Opportunities Frograni. 

SeKciAi. cii akactkihstics: (amsiiltation meets 
the needs of individuals, seh(»(d systems and 
teatdier training institutions as defined by 
them; proc(*sses of consultation include ob- 
S(*rvati(»n of effective programs in schools 
within till* metropolitan area of New York 
(.'ity: seminars with personnel experiment- 
ing with such programs: access to a curric- 
ulum laboratory; short term institutes, etc. 

(loNTACT CKitsoN: Mrs. Rose Risikoff, Director, 
Bank .Street Cidlege of Education. 

E\ AM ATlnv: Quarterly reports filed with U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Program: Eilueational Resources Center. 

Aim: To use new curricula and new ideas in 
teaching to encourage improved effective- 
ness of teachers in Harlem. 

To improve the quality of teaching in the 
Harlem schools, and to raise the level of the 
pupils* achievement, 

Datk begin: September 1964. 

.^TAKK: Director; 9 professional personnel— 7 
consultants to teachers in schools in the 
project, 1 librarian, 1 curriculum assistant. 

DntATtov: Ongoing (nearing end of first 3 
year period). 

School system serviced: New York City (3 
school districts in Harlem). 

Fi nded by: Carnegie Corporation and Field 
Foundation. 

Speciai. cii vr acteristics: Educational Re- 
sources Center is a small, independent oper- 
aliiui which, though it works with the co- 
operalion of the New York City Board of 



Edmalioii. is still free to function as it 
ib'ems appropriate. 

CuM \ei i»ERHnN: Mr. M. Sybe^ter King. Di- 
ret:|ui. Bank Street (!oIIege of Education. 

Barnard College, Columbia University 

New York, N, Y. 10027 

PmurRAM: 'rciichcrs of Ac£id<*iiiic Sulijlecis 
for ScrtiiMisiry SeluMili<* with l^irliciiiar 
ReCf*mice to DisadvaiiliigecI Area«i. 

Aim; To ac<|uaint student trachers with the 
ultui'f <if ptiverty.*' 

To offer Hiinr pos^ibh* approaches to teach 
young'^ters in tin* iirhaii gln*tto more efb*c- 
tivfly. 

Da u; hem n : .S*pteniber 1965. 

l^TAir: Director oi the i*ducation program: 
other facidty members t sociology, anthro- 
polngy. political scieiici*) depending on 
acath iiiic specialization of student teacher. 

l)rn\TniN: One academic year. 

Sti OEMs: 20 seiiit^rs. 

l’*iM>En by: CoIh»gt* general »qn*rating budget. 

Special m \ uactkuisth:s: Most of the student 
t«*achers ill the ghetto sclunds have already 
spent 2 or 3 years as tutors under the Colum- 
bia Citi/enship I’rograiii during wliicli time 
tin y lia\t* worked with in*ighborlioot| young- 
sttTs who came to Barnard for tutoring or 
with llarh'in children at various storefnmt 
centers ill liarleiii. 

(!«»ma(;t person: Dr. Patricia Alhjerg Gra- 
ham, Dinrttir, Education Program, Barnard 
Colh*ge. Cohmihia rniversity. 

Evalcation: N«me yet available. 

Brentwood College 

Brentwood, New York 11717 

Progbam: Rciiieclial Reading and Arilh- 
nielic N-6. 

Aim: Post-practicnm for student t<*aclicrs and 
preparation for heginniiig t(*achers in inner 
city schools: 

To aid liegiiihihg teachers to make the tran- 
sition from a structured situation working 
with cnlturally different children to the 
actual classroom in inner city schools. 

To develop and implement reading and 
arithmetic techniques for use with inner city 
children. 

To introduce students to needs of inner city 
(diildren by means of home visits. 

Date BEi;rN: Summer 1965, 

.Stake: Director of project: coordinators of 
reading, arithmetic, adult education, Span- 
ish language: college faculty members — 2 
from education, 1 from psychology, 1 from 
sociology: nurse: iloctor: 12 master teach- 
ers: ancillary staff: social worker, nurses 
aides, arts and crafts .specialist, recreation 
leaders. 

Di ration ; 6 wet*ks during the summer. 

STfoENTs: 10 snphomores as arts and crafts 
aides; 10 seniors as beginning teachers. 
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Brentwood College continued 

HV : Oillegt' ami Calliolic CliarititN, 
10fir>: Officf of iM onoiiiic Opporhiiiity, 1%6, 

S|‘f:<:i \i. cu \u,\i ruiisTics; S|HH:ial si lt*ciion 
rritiTia ; ori«*ntution workshop ; prarlier 
h'achin^ for native Spani*^h-^peakin^ stu- 
dents who use Spanish materials: follow up 
ill practieul situations of work in p^yeholo^iv, 
soeiolo^y and education. 

<!oNT\rT ckhson: Sister Rj^se Au^ustiiit\ Di* 
rector. Operation Northwest Bn*ntwood 
College. 

Kvam'vtion : Follow up madi> hy supi*rvisors 
of lie^Mimin^ teachers. 

Brooklyn College of The City University 
of New York 

Brooklyn, New York 11210 

PnoCKAM: CJenler for Migration Studies. 

Aim: To promote better training of teachers 
in human relations so as to increase their 
effectiveness in dealing with children from 
culturally difftTent backgrounds. 

Datk bkcun: 1965. 

Staff: Director; associate din^tor; advisory 
hoard representatives of 13 different de- 
partments on campus. 

DriiATioN: Ongoing. 

Students: Undergraduate honor, graduates. 

School system serviced: New York City, 

Ft NDED BY: The City University of New York 
and Brooklyn College. 

Special characteristics: The center calls 
upon nationally known authorities in vari- 
ous disciplines; specific programs; occa- 
sional short term institutes and conferences. 

Contact persons: Prof. Clarence Senior, 
Prof. William Bernard, CUNY Brooklyn 
College, 

Evaluation: Not yet availalde, but is in the 
planning stages. 

Program: College Graduates to Teach in 
Elemenlarv Schools in Disadvantaged 
tJrban Areas. 

Aim: To develop a graduate program of 
teacher preparation to attract mature lib- 
eral arts college graduates. 

To try out a new professional core program 
located in schools of disadvantaged areas, 
and supported by especially developed an- 
cillary seminars. To evaluate and refine the 
program over a 5 year pilot period so that 
lessons of experience may be applied to a 
broader range of teacher education activi- 
ties. 

Date begun: July 1965. 

Staff: Director of project; special program 
faculty — 2 full time and 3 part time field 
supervisors, seminar lecturers, psycholo- 
gist (half timeK research statistician, ad- 
ministrator (half time); ancillary staff; 
principals and assistant principals in coop- 
erating schools, directors of cooperating 
community agencies, college faculty giving 



eh etive courses, iiidt*pendciit faculty evalu- 
ator‘s. 

Dnt\iio\: One y«*ar con* program folh>wvd 
by l*'.*-2 y«*ars part time '-tudy. 

Sii 33 giaduatt s. 

Fimied by: The City I niv«*rsity of New Yt>rk 
and New York Stati* Education Depart- 
mt*nt. 

ScEUAi. CM VRACTERi^rio: 18 cn*dit program 
leading to .M.S. in t*ducatii»n; -strongly field 
centert*d, planned in coopt*rati<»n with New 
York City Board of Education: 1 seiin*>ter 
of studt-nt teaching and relat«d activities; 
internship sfmestt*r ; summer wt»rk-study 
program; supervis'd fir*^t yt*ar of t«*aclung: 
systematic evaluation. 

(ioNTACT person: Dr. (iharles M. Eoiig, Di- 
rector. Pilot Program in Urban Edmatioii. 
(iUNY Brooklyn College. 

Evai.I'Aiion : In process. 

pRotatAM: Experinietilal Program for Be- 
ginning Teachers. Support Program 

Aim: To implement a program of college 
courses in methodology, psychology and 
sociology with field consultant services for 
first year teachers in schools located in dis- 
advantaged neighborhoods. 

To improve performance and reduce turn- 
over of beginning teachers. 

Date begun: February 1967. 

Staff: Resident faculty. 

Duration: February — June 1967, 

Students: 13 (10 have completed the inten- 
sified teacher training at CCNY and 3 with 
a B.A. in fields other than education). 

School system serviced: New York City Dis- 
trict #16 Bedford-Stuyvesant area. 

Funded by: Center for Urban Education. 

Special characteristics: The intent in this 
experiment is to offer an opportunity for 
practical implementation under the guid- 
ance of the college staff of theoretical con- 
cepts in the actual field in which the prob- 
lems are being experienced. 

Contact person: Dr. Helen Brell, Graduate 
Division, CUNY Brooklyn College, 

Evaluation: Report. 



Program: Teachers of Spanish-Speaking 
Children. 

Aim: To give teachers a cultural and historical 
background of Spanish-speaking Americans, 
with a focus on the Puerto Rican popula- 
tion. To prepare teachers of English as a 
second language. To equip teachers with 
basic conversational Spanish. 

Date begun ; 1961, 

Staff: Resident faculty. 

Duration: Ongoing program: requires IVa 
years to complete. 

Students: 35 graduates. 

Funded by: The City University of New York. 

Special characteristics: Directed field work 



in iieighburhoods and leaehers’ clas-*‘oonis 
is ail integral part of the program. 

Contvct person; Dr. Helen Brell, (»raduale 
Divi-ioii. (A .NY BnMiklyn College. 

EvAi.uviioN: (]oniiiiuoii-«; no rt*porl available. 

PioM.Rwi: Voluiilc€*r Tutoring Program. 

Aim: 1’o allow ^imbuit^ to serve the com- 
iminity. 

To allow them to know and undt^r^tand 
ghetto and disidvantaged neighborhoods 
and the peoph- in them. 

To providt* help for undi*raehievers in the 
elementary agt* child, mainly in reading 
and on a oin* to one ha^is. 

To widen rhildrt*nV t*xpt*riential back- 
ground experit*nct* through trip taking. 
To improvt* attitudes (children to reading, 
to self, to aspirations, to outsiders; tutors 
to disadvantaged chihlrt*n and parents; par- 
ents toward learning and outsiders of the 
ghetto). 

Date BEGUN: 1963. 

Staff: College advisor for program; super* 
vist>r at l.a Casa; librarian at (iarroll Parke 
Public Library; supervisor; reading special- 
ist, Willianisbiirgh Neighborhood Center: 
educational director. Paragon .Study Cen- 
ter; ancillary staff: social worker on tap 
next door for referrals at La Casa: at 
Youth in Action (Paragon Study Center) 
there is an independent set-up where tutors 
are gradually being added. 

Duration: 1963 to 1967. Mainly (except for 
about 15 weekly workers) students work 
each Saturday from 10:30-12:20. 

Students: 70 undergraduates, freshmen 
through seniors. 

School system serviced: New York City 
(mainly P.S. 29 Brooklyn). 

Ft NDED by: Brooklyn College ($500 last se- 
mester, expect more this ) ; centers men- 
tioned above. 

Special characteristics : Students go to 
homes and pick up and return children; 
tutor in reading with librar>^-type books; 
the program is on order of individualized 
reading: relaxing activities follow reading 
(guitar playing, singing) : making of origi- 
nal books and experience charts; seminars 
after each session; packets of materials and 
conferences follow induction of new tutors. 

Contact person: Prof. Irene W. Vite. Rm. 
155 LaGuardia, CUNY Brooklyn College. 

Evam ■ATION: Self-appraisal of tutors; ap- 
praisal of pmgram by tutors; appraisal of 
program hy children: appraisal of chil- 
dren’s improvement in attitude by classroom 
teachers. 

Colgate University 

Hamilton, New York 13346 

PitncRAM: Mrdingr. Understanding. Rclat* 
ing to Atypical Student Populations 
For Prospective Teachers. 

Aim: To provide teaching interns with an op. 
portunity to “learn” of the attitudes and in- 
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Colgate University vontinued 

ler*‘si-i of ciiltiirally di'*advaiita}?«‘«l youth 
Tt'^ardiiitt schools atid education. 

To aid lh.‘ pn^pfrliva* toaiher in a?is«-ssing 
hi-'/hor nacli' n to a ttroiip indiflorent to or 
opt-iily hostile r«!sarding sehools and «*duca- 
tion. 

Date begun: .Suinmer 1%4. 

Staff: Director; art instructor; teaching in- 
tern supervisor staff of th«* university; su- 
perintendent and staff of a New York State 
Division for Youth Camp; hoys resident in 
camp (N=~60» servt; as “considtants”. 

Duration: Suinmer sessions each year (6 
weeks). 

Students; 40-50 incoming teacher interns 
(graduate studentsC 

Institution serviced: NYS Division for 

Youth Camp: Charles Coring Brace Youth 
Camp. 

Funded bv: University and New York State 
Division for Youth. 

Special characteristics: Boys are used as 
consultants to teach interns their special 
perspective—that of unsuccessful partici- 
pant— in the educational system; supple- 
mentary program involves them in an in- 
tensive art studio program. 

Contact person: Dr. Linden D. Summers, Jr. 
Colgate University. 

Evaluation: Follow up evaluations: outcomes 
regarding subsequent teaching career. 



College of Mount Saint Vincent 

Riverdale, New York 10471 

Program: Teachers for Nursery Schools 
and Kindergarten with Emphasis on 
Disadvantaged Communities. 

Aim: To provide undergraduates with experi- 
ence in working with disadvantaged nurs- 
ery school groups concurrently with their 
methods courses and in this way to trans- 
late theory into practice. 

To discover aptitude (or lack of it) in the 
pre-school child and/or the disadvantaged 
child. 

To provide for awareness of the need for 
flexibility and for constant search for effec- 
tive methods for meeting needs of disadvan- 
taged children. 

To accustom undergraduates to working 
with para- and nonprofessionals. 

Date begun : May 1966. 

Staff; Undergraduates work under the direc- 
tion of the regular members of two Head 
Start programs involved: Messiah Baptist 
and St. Peter’s, both in Yonkers; supervi- 
sion by the college professor of early child- 
hood education who conducts the methods 
classes, maintains liaison with the program 
directors, and evaluates the experience. 

Duration: Ongoing. 

Students: 30 juniors in elementary education. 



Fi NitEi) uv: Mead Start programs are funded 
by Oflke of F.( onoiiiie Opportunity; Mount 
Saint Viiieeiit’s involveiueiit is on a volun- 
teer ha-is expenses are met within the 
regular budget of the (.-ducatiou department, 

Si-Fciu. CIIAUAI TEIMSTIGS: A mutual streiigth- 
ouing of both the Mead Start program and 
the college’s teacher training program by 
providing for one to one r«-latiouships be- 
tween collegt* volunteers and Head Start 
children: the college offers to teaching mein- 
hers of each Mead Start staff a tuition free 
course. Workshop in Nursery .School and 
Kindergarten .Activities (F.ducation 424*, a 
2 credit elective for seniors. 

(loNTAGT 1‘ERso.N: .Mrs. Ilia Marash, Lducation 
Department, Collegt; of .Mount Saint 
Vincent. 

Evaluation : Records on file at cidlege. 



Fordham University 

302 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 10007 

Program : Teachers of Children and ^ outh 
in Urban Schools. 

Aim: To adequately prepan; teachers for the 
complex process of teaching in urban 
schools. 

To apply research and insight from llie he- 
havioral sciences to the teaching process. 

To use paraprofessionals to prepare teach«;rs 
while also improving the effectiveness of the 
teachers on the job. 

D.ATE begun: February 1, 1967. 

Staff: Director of the program; university 
faculty members; ancillary staff: from so- 
cial work agencies and the local school 
system. 

Duration: Usual sequence is a 2 year pro- 
gram. 

Sti.'DENTs: 130. 

Funded by: University. 

Special characteristics: Observation and 
fieldwork in social work agencies as part of 
initial coursework; team teaching of uni- 
versity coursework (Children and Youth in 
Urban Schools taught by team from psy- 
chology, guidance, sociology, administration, 
curriculum) ; apprentice teacher position, 

4 hour day for 1 year, while enrolled in uni- 
versity coursework; beginning teacher po- 
sition, 1 year, while enrolled in university 
coursework, the position adjusted to abil- 
ity of a beginning teacher. 

Contact person : Dr. Harry N. Rivlin, Dean, 
School of Education, Fordham University. 

Evaluation : To be initiated as soon as pro- 
gram is in full operation. 

Hunter College of The City University 
of New York 

695 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10021 

Program: Community and School Experi* 
ence Program* 

Aim: Field work placement in a school or 
social agency for partial fulfillment of re- 



quirements for education course in learn- 
ing theory and group dynamics: 

To enalde students to have an actual expe- 
rience observing and helping in school class- 
room or social agency gnuip setting, under 
supervision before their student teaching. 

To expose students to s( bool age childn-n 
from a variety of backgrounds, different 
from those of the students. 

To provide an opportunity, before student | 

teaching, for students to apply and relate 
theories from their education courses to 
groups of "live children” similar to those 
they will teach in urban schools. Emphasis 
is on the use of agencies and schools which 
provide close profe.ssional supervision of the 
students. 

Date begun -. Fall 1958 

Staff; Coordinator of project; faculty mem- 
ber who is an accredited social worker with 
child guidanci* and family agency experi- 
ence; instructor in the department of edu- 
cation. 

DiTt.ATloN: One semester. 

Students: .Approximately 380. 

Contact i-erson : Mrs. Ruth K. Davis, Coor- 
dinator, Cl'NY Hunter College. 

Program: Improving Remedial Reading 
Programs in Disadvantaged Urban 
Areas. 

.Aim: To focus attention upon the competen- 
ci«‘s required of special reading teachers in 
large city schools in the diagnosis and cor- ; j 
rection of reading difficulties and in the 
planning of corrective reading programs. 

Date begiin: July 3, 1967. i 

Staff: Director of project; 4 university pro- j j 

lessors; 6 visiting consultants. ; | 

i 

Duration : 6 weeks. 1 1 

Student.s: 36 remedial reading teachers. j | 

II 

Funded by: U.S. Office of Education. I 

Special characteristics: Special selection 
criteria; supervised practiciim in working 
with children; studi«*s of special needs of 
disadvantaged youngsters; special curricu- 
lum planning and development for remedial I; 

reading programs. | 

Contact person: Dr. Andre L. Thibodeau, 
Director, CUNY Hunter College. 

Evaluation: Follow up evaluation by school 
principals. 

Program: National Teacher Corps. 

Aim: Preparing teachers for junior high | 
schools in disadvantaged communities: To 
fo.ster innovation in teaching in disadvan- 
taged areas. < 

To prepare teachers who would have com- 
mitment to remain in such schools. 

To develop a program of intensive preserv- 
ice activity followed by an inservice pro- 
gram of gradual, closely supervised entrance 
into teaching responsibilities. 

To stress the teacher’s concern for commu- 
nity service through its children. 

Date begun: July 1966. 

Staff: Director of the project; university fac- 
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Hunter College vontinued 

iilty ineinlM‘rs- -1 in p^ycholojiy. 1 in soci. 
olotry. I ill orroiip wofk ! aiicillary staff: 1 
junior lii^h schotil principal for prcscrvici* 
program. 

DtRATioN: Planned as a 2 year sequence 
(starting with 7 wi*eks summer preservin* 
program ) . 

Studknts: 21* colh‘ge graduates; 5 experi- 
enced teachers (team leaders). 

School systlm sluviced : NVw York City. 

Funoei) by : I’.S. OfFict* of Education. 

Special characteristics: Bachelor’s degree 
required; all in s«*condary snhji*ct fndds; 
courses offered in snninier program con- 
ducted as int«*grat«*d seminars based uptm 
community fndd work; intiuisive contacts 
with agencies, community groups, situa- 
tions, etc.; master’s degree promisi*d to suc- 
cessful « orpsmen; base ti^acher’s pay during 
first year of inservice with limited tt^aching 
resptmsihilities. 

Contact person: Dr. Nathan Kravet/. Di- 
rector, CUNY Hunter College. 

Evaluation: Follow np as to n^ttuition in po- 
sitions. community service, and quality of 
performance. 

Program: ProjccI 120. 

Aim: To give future teachers special prepara- 
tion for working with students from low 
socio-economic backgrounds. 

To stem the annual flight of the new teacher 
from the slum or special service school. 

Date begun : 1960. 

Staff: Director of project; coordinator of 
field trips. 

Duration : One semester. 

Students: 15. 

Funded by: College provides staff time. 

Special characteristics: V^olunteers; junior 
high school program; supervision by sub- 
ject matter specialist; maximal teaching ex- 
perience; visits to community agencies or- 
ganized by a sociologist-psychologist; con- 
sultant services; weekly conferences with 
project director; placement service. 

Contact person: Dr. Dorothy Fraser, Direc- 
tor, CUNY Hunter College. 

Evaluation: Follow up studies 1962, 1966. 

Program: Teacher Induction and Reten* 
tion Project. 

Aim: Support for newly appointed teachers in 
disadvantaged areas, elementary schools: 

To provide maximum support for newly ap- 
pointed teachers in five elementary schools 
in the Bronx. 

To acquaint teachers with techniques and 
background information that will assist 
them to function in schools in disadvan- 
taged areas. 

To reduce the dropout rate among teachers 
in such schools. 
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To couple school and collegt* support pro- 
grams in a new patt< rn of support for begin- 
ning t«‘achers. 

Date bi gun: Srptemb«‘r 1 % 6 . 

Staff: 3 univi*isiiy faculty iiu*mlM‘rs -1 with 
tdt-m«mtary tHiucation background, 1 soci- 
ologi-^t and I child guidance specialist ; 
2 tt‘achtr traiinTs; 2 assistants to principal 
assigned by New' York (]ity schools. 

Duration: One year. 

Students: 25 beginning teacluTs. 

Suiiooi. SYSTEM serviced: New York City 
District 12 Bronx. 

F’unded by: (.enter for Urban Education. 

Special characteristics: The university fac- 
ulty inembt*rs work closely in the schools 
with school personnt^l; courst^s for gradu- 
ate credit an* givt*n in tin* participating 
schools and an* based on daily experiences 
and problt*ms of the teacluTs; 4 different 
patterns of support are ln*ing tried in 5 
; chools. 

Cin^TAcT person: Dr. Charles Tanzer. CUNY 
'.lunter (>>llegt*. 

iivAi.UATiON : Now undt*r way by Gloria 

Harris. Center for Urban Education. 



Program: Teachers of Children of Puerto 
Rican Origin. 

Aim: To assist teachers: 

To understand the cultural origins of Puerto 
Ricans and their accui.nration problems. 

To communicate with Puerto Ricans in 
Spanish. 

To develop special materials and skills for 
teaching English as a second language. 

To evaluate and adapt the curriculum in 
all areas. 

To analyze existing research in the field and 
conduct individual research projects. 

Date BEGUN: 1958. 

Staff: Coordinator; university faculty mem- 
bers. 

Duration: 14-point graduate program. 

Students: 100 per year. 

School system serviced: New York City 
and surrounding areas. 

Funded by: The University of the City of New 
York and grants from the New York State 
Education Department. 

Special characteristics: Workshops; dem- 
onstration lessons; inter-disciplinary ap- 
proach. 

Contact person: Dr. Mary Finocchiaro. 

CUNY Hunter College. 

Evaluation: By the New York State Educa- 
tion Department; feedback from principals. 



Program: Teachers of Speakers of Other 
Languages or Other Dialects. 

Aim: To familiarize teachers with: 

the linguistic and cultural background of 
students and their implications for teaching; 



the major features of the English language; 
the methods of teaching culturally different 
youth ; 

the effect on learning of sociological fac- 
tors and the attitudes of parents, peers, etc.; 

the need for curriculum adaptation, contin- 
uous evaluation and individualization of 
instruction. 

Date begun: 1962. 

.Staff: Coordinator; university faculty mem- 
hers in the education department; members 
from the departments of English, anthro- 
pology, speech and linguistics. 

Di RATION: 30-point master’s program. 

Sti dents: 100 (in the specific course. Teach- 
ing English as a Sec<md Language); the 
master’s program will start in September, 
1967. 

School system serviced: New York City and 
surrounding areas. 

Funded by: The University of the City of 
New York and grants from the New York 
State Education Department. 

Special characteristics : Inter-disciplinary 
approach; workshops; practice teaching in 
the New York City schools at all levels of 
the school system. 

Contact person: Dr. Mary’ Finocchiaro, 
CUNY Hunter College. 

Evaluation: By the New York Stale Educa- 
tion Department; feedback from principals. 



Program: Triplet ProjccI. 

Aim: A pilot pattern of elementary student 
teaching in special service schools: 

To provide intensive training and supervi- 
sion of elementary student teachers in prep- 
aration for service in special service schools. 

Date begun: February 1964. 

Staff: Two college supervisors — one from 
Park Avenue campus, one from Bronx 
campus; cooperating teachers of three 
schools in Manhattan and three schools in 
the Bronx. 

Duration: Indefinite. 

Students. Approximately 30 seniors each 
semester. 

Funded by: The City University of New York. 

Special characteristics: Teams of two stu- 
dent teachers in a room; after school meet- 
ings with cooperating teachers to evaluate 
project; subsequent appointment of student 
teachers to regular positions in Triplet 
schools; “resident” function of supervisors 
enabling them to assess each student teach- 
er’s strengths and weaknesses; former stu- 
dent teachers in the project serving as co- 
operating teachers. 

Contact persons: Dr. Perry Kalick, Park 
Avenue Campus, Dr. Fred Callahan. Bronx 
Campus, CUNY Hunter College. 

Evaluation: Follow up of former Triplet 
Project student teachers in their present 
assignment as regular teachers. 
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Ladycliff College 

Highland Falls, New York 10928 

|»k»«;u\m; Cm-I Set Nursery School and 
l*rc"Sch<M>l SUiry Hour* 

Aim; To acquaint }?irU with the iiurscry 
scluiol for the (lisadvanta}{»‘(l. 

To dovolop an awarcncs.- of the need in 
this field for fjood tearhers. 

I)\TK nK(;i N : October 19h6. 

Stafi’: Oet Set teacher; college professor. 
Dfkation: Octoher-May. 

Stldknts: 30 juniors. 

Fi nuki) by: Community. 

Si'KciAl. ciiARACTKiiisTics; Cfirls go in free 
lime which is scheduled; no extra credit 
given hut is part of methods requireintiit. 

Contact i’f.rson: Mrs. Joy Marie Conley, 
Ladycliff College. 

Evaluation: Wrbal in class. 

Molloy Catholic College for Women 

Rockville Centre. New York 11570 

I’rocra.m; Students Together. 

Aim: Teaching on a one to one basis in the 
areas of math. Spanish. English, reading 
on the junior and senior high school levels: 

To provide the tutorial ami remedial sup- 
plement necessary to assure schf)lastic suc- 
cess for the educationally, culturally and 
economically disadvantaged student. 

Datk rkcun: 1/24/66-3/21/67. 

Staff: Directrtr of project; college faculty; 

2 certified teachers; tiitors-vohinteers from 
Molloy College, St. Agnes High School, 
Oceanside, Soiithside and Berner High 
Schools, St. John’s University. 

Duration: Annual. 

School system serviced: Rockville Centre, 
Malverne, Hempstead, Freeport. 

Funded by: Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Special characteristics: Practice teaching 
on a one to one basis; strong academic em- 
phasis on math, reading and foreign lan- 
guages. 

Contact persons: Mr. Edward Murtaugh, 
Catholic Charities, Sister Esther Regis, 
O.P., Chairman. Education Department, 
Molloy Catholic College for Women. 

Queens College of the City University 
of New York 

Flushing. New York 11367 

Program: Children and Parents Center. 

Aim: To provide a pre-school educational ex- 
perience for 100 nursery age children and 
a program of parent and community edit- 
cation. 

Date begun : September 1965. 

Staff: Executive director; director of pre- 
school program; director of community ed- 



uealioii; teachers: a«sistant teachers; vari- 
ou« other professional persoiiiiel. 

Ill ration; Year to year. 

Fi'Mti'l* dy : Office of Eeononiie Oppoituiiitv. 

Si*K<a\i. (at ARAcrERisTics: While not directly 
a teacher education program, the center 
can and will he utilized to give early child- 
hood majors an opportunity to work with 
disadvantaged youngsters and parents. 

tioNTACT pr.R>oN; Mrs. Jacquelyn Petersen. 
Executive Director Children and Parents 
Center. 137-11 l.imleii Blvd., Jamaica. N. Y. 

Evaluation; Center’s Annual Report. 

PiuiGRAM: l.«*arnins Teach in Urban 
S«*con«lai*y Schools. 

Aim; Au academic year of supervised partici- 
pation and student teaching in racially in- 
tegrated junior and senior high schools: 

To vitalize learnings in general methods by 
relating them to the actual school setting 
in which they are to he applied. 

To involve students earlier and more ac- 
tively in actual classroom situations, lead- 
ing to a more meaningful .student teaching 
experience. 

To orient students to the organization, staffs 
and educational jtrohlems of the integratetl 
schoeds where they will student teach. 

To provide opportunities for closer coopera- 
tion between the schools and the college in 
teacher training and in staffing difficult 
schools. 

D.atf. begun: February 1967. 

Staff: Ctdlege covtrdinator to supervise stu- 
dent participation, to maintain liaison with 
the schools and to conduct the seminar in 
general methods; 

Ancillary staff: administrative assistant, 

senior high school, assistant tf» principal, 
junior high school to participate fully in 
weekly seminar sessions and to arrange for 
visits of school resource personnel to semi- 
nar. 

Duration: One year sequence. 

Students: 15 to 25 seniors specializing in all 
content areas. 

School system serviced: New York City. 

Funded by: College for initial period of one 
year— to be evaluated for refunding in fall 
1967. 

Special characteristics: Field seminar, class- 
room participation, active involvement of 
school supervisory personnel in conduct of 
seminar, use of school staff members as re- 
source persons for seminars and as cooper- 
ating teachers; focus on relating theory to 
reality in racially balanced schools. 

Contact person: Dr. Gertrude L. Downing, 
Department of Education CUNY Queens 
College. 

Program: National Teacher Corps. 

Aim: , . to strengthen educational oppor- 
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tunities for chihlrcu in areas with conceit* | 

trations of low income families. ... |. 

f Guidelines, National Teacher Corps, p. M 

Date begun: Preservice; July 1966. 

liiservice: September 8, 1966. 

Staff: Preservice; university faculty mem- 
bers -director of project. 2 course instruo- ^ 

tors. 1 evaluator. 1 field work coordinator. i 

1 public school supervisor. | 

liiserviee: university faculty members- -di- I 

rector of project. 1 evaluator, 1 counselor. f 

5 experienced team leaders. 

Dl ration: .a two year sequence for college 
graduates ending June 1968. 

Stl’dents; Preserviee; 21 Inservice: 15 
School system serviced; New York City. y 

Funded by; Up to 90rj by U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation by authority of '1‘itle V-B of the 
Higher Ediieatioii Aet of 1965 to be eval- 
uated for second year fuudiiig in spring of 
1967. 

.Sfeciai. riiARACTF.RisTir.s: Close cooperation 
among federal goverumeut. university and 
the public schools: paid internships: leads 
to Master of Arts in elementary edueation. 
provisional certifieation in New Y'ork State 
and eligibility for regular license examina- 
tion in New York City; 1/3 of time in class- 
room; 1/3 community service: 1/3 gradu- 
ate study: built-in evaluation: eounseliiig 
siorvico for interns. 

Contact person : Dr. Miriam E. I'rdang. Di- | 
rector CUNY Queens College. | 

Evaluation: Ongoing; no data available at ^ 
this time. |; 

Program: Operation Seek. s 

Aim: To provide a pre-college and college ed- | 

ucation to high school graduates from pov- || 

erty areas. 'I 

Date begun : September 1966. 

Staff: Director; counselors; teachers; stu- 
dent tutors. 

Duration: Year to year. 

Funded by: New York State Legislature and 
Board of Higher Education of the City of 
New York. 

Special characteristics: Small classes; in- 
dividual attention; tutoring; counseling; 
college level work bandied in above manner, ' 
as well as remedial work; student teachers 
could be used. 

Contact person: Mr. Joseph Mulholland, Di- 
rector CUNY Queens College. i 

Evaluation : None yet ; in process. 

Program: Prcscrvicc Field Work— In- 

service Work. 

Aim: To better prepare teachers to work in 
junior high schools with disadvantaged j 

children. 

Date begun : 1960. ■ 

Staff: One coordinator from the college, one 
day per week. 
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Queens College continued 

DruATioN: Inilefinilr; onj^oinir. 

Sri Dicvrs: 20 to 30 sliulmts in their pre-stu- 
dent teat hiiig seiiirster: 10 student leaeliers. 

SaiooL sYsTr:.M si:uvu:i:d: New York City 
(JJI.S. 8 Queens). 

Special ciiAnAcrEiusTirs: The eollepe meth- 
ods teacher is also coordinator of school- 
college activities, places parliripauts one 
day per week in the school, meets with 
students, teachers and student teachers on 
a regular basis; student teachers work 
day per week for one semester; appropriate 
curriculum materials are selected or pre- 
pared and tried out in classes; problems of 
teaching and learning are discussed; staff 
of school come to college classes each 
semester. 

Contact peicson: Dr. Helen Sloren, CUNY 
Queens. 

Evaluation: Informal thus far; student 

teachers often elect to remain as regular 
teachers; students and staff comment on the 
value of their experience. Administration 
asks for larger numbers of students each 
year. 

Program: School-University Teacher Ed- 
ucation Center (SUTEC). 

Aim: Joint effort of public school and college 
as teacher education partners; pre-ienure 
and inservice teacher education, both tak- 
ing place in the public school entirely: 

To develop effective teaching procedures 
for urban schools. 

To create and use realistic and informative 
curriculum and materials. 

To diversify learning experiences to meet 
the needs of every child in the pluralistic 
cultural milieu of the city. 

To utilize the creative abilities of each col- 
lege and school staff member. 

To organize and use the skills and abilities 
of professionals in other disciplines. 

To create more adequate tools for the eval- 
uation of teaching and learning. 

Date, begun: June 1966. 

Staff: College staff: 10 full time college in- 
structors including co-director, project co- 
ordinator, research psychologists, sociolo- 
gist, anthropologist and curriculum special- 
ists; School staff: public school principal. 
3 assistant principals, 40 teachers. 

Duration : 5 years. 

Students: Undergraduates. 

School system serviced: New York City 
(P.S, 76 Queens), 

Funded by: ESEA, Public Law 89-10; Fed- 
eral Cooperative Research Act, Public Law 
83-531; Board of Higher Education of the 
City of New York; Board of Education of 
the City of New York; further funding be- 
ing requested through Higher Education 
Law, 

Special characteristics: Joint action of city 
schools and university working as a team 
for teacher education and curriculum de- 



vehqmient: multi di^cipliiiar>' approach: ex- 
perimental groups- *60 per semester, nimii- 
lative: control groups almost 180 per se- 

mester; rliildren in public school from pre- 
kimieigarteti through grade 6 850; some 
experimental students become part of grad- 
uate in-erviee pn^gram o\<»r a 3 year period 
leading to ma-ler’s degree. 

Contact im;u>on: Dr. Thelma Adair, Co-di- 
rector, Cl \Y Qm •ens (.’ollege. Mr. Ahra- 
ham Kaplan, Principal, P.S. 76 Queens. 

Ev\u ATION : Instruments, techniques and ac- 
tivities in progress. 

Program: Teacher Orientation Program 
for Students (TOPS), 

Aim: To engage students, from very begin- 
nings of professional work, in a snp<‘rvised 
program of teaching small groups and in- 
dividual children in urban junior high 
schools during regular school day and in 
regular classrooms. 

To give classroom teachers special prepara- 
tion to supervise. 

To relate theoretical aspects of professional 
curriculum to actual school experiences from 
the very first course in educatiiin. 

To offer actual teaching contacts with ur- 
ban children from the earliest period of 
professional education in order to provide 
experiences necessary for development of 
effective teachers of disadvantaged early 
adolescents. 

To cooperate with schools in study and so- 
lution of problems of prospective and be- 
ginning teachers who work with disadvan- 
taged early adolescents. 

To cooperate in mservice education of 
teachers to enable them to exercise leader- 
ship in curriculum building, preparation of 
materials and procedures for teaching, and 
in work with prospective and new teachers. 

Date begun: February 1965. 

Staff: College staff: coordinator; field work 
consultant; educational psychologist; spe- 
cial methods instructor in math and sci- 
ence; special methods instructor in English 
and social studies; 

School staff: coordinator, teachers, admin- 
istrators. 

Duration: Ongoing; semester to semester. 

Students: 60-75 students enrolled in first 
course in education. (Contemporary Edu- 
cation: Principles and Practices) or in sec- 
ond course (Educational Psychology). 

School system serviced: New York City. 

Funded by; None other than those portions of 
the work which cau be classified as course- 
work funded by the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, 

Special characteristics: 5 or 6 students 
teaching small groups at the same time 
in regular classrooms under the supervi- 
sion of the classroom teacher ; regular 
meetings of college coordinators, classroom 
teachers and administrators to plan coop- 
erative experiences in which children and 
prospective teachers will engage; one half 
day per week with same small group of 
children and with same individual child 



fur early identification of prospective 
teacher with role of teacher in disadvan- 
taged areas. 

Contact person: Dr. Deborah Elkins, De- 
pailimiit of Education, CUNY Queens 
College. 

Evaluation: In process of being developed. 

Program: Teaching Inlcrnship Graduate 
Program* 

Aim: A 42 credit program for coibge gradu- 
ates with little or Ro pre\ious wotk in edu- 
cation i summer session pins following fall 
and spring semesters for 18 credits in basic 
professional preparation; remaining 24 
credits in liberal arts and professional work 
may be completed at student’s convenience 
within 5 years from the time of entrance 
into program) : 

To prepare secondary teachers primarily 
for urban schools. 

Date begun: July 1, 1964. 

Staff: Education department and graduate 
liberal arts faculty; resource teachers. 

Duration: Indefinite. 

Students: College graduates with under- 
graduate preparation in academic fields 
taught in secondary schools; all are can- 
didates for master's degree. 

School system serviced: New York City and 
Nassau County. 

Funded by: Board of Higher Education of 
the City of New York. . 

Special characteristics: Summer session in- 
cludes integrated course covering social 
and psychological foundations, general 
methods and observations and student 
teaching in a summer school; fall and 
spring semesters include intern teaching 
plus special methods taught by a resource 
teacher in the cooperating school; seminars 
at college one afternoon per week cover 
special methods; problems of teaching, 
philosophy of education and psychology; 
resource teachers who work with students 
are public school teachers especially se- 
lected and paid by college. 

Contact person : Prof. Lester Rosenthal, Co- 
ordinator. Cl'NY Queens College. 

Evaluation: Ongoing, informal thus far; 
further plans in progress. 

Program: Upward Bound. 

Aim: To provide college orientation in the 
form of courses and counseling during the 
summer to high school students of high 
potential; follow up. weekly seminars dur- 
ing the academic year. 

Date BEGUN: June 1966, 

Staff: Director; assistant director; teachers; 
counselors; student tutors. 

Duration: Year to year. 

Funded by: Office of Economic Opportunity, 

Special characteristics : Student teachers 
could be used. 

Contact person : Mr. Barry Zamoff, Director 
CUNY Queens College, 

Evaluation: In process. 
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Saint Joseph’s College for Women.. 

245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 11205 

Pk< h ; h \ M : Tutorial Pro{?ram. 

Aim: To provide remedial work for the chil- 
dren and laboratory experience for stu- 
dents in a teacher education pro«:rain. 

DatkbkcI'N': September 21, 1%5. 

Staff: 2 assistant principals; coll«‘^e teacher 
of language arts, mathematics for children. 

DtiRATioN: Indeterminate; will take pla««* 
every semestt?r. 

Studknts: Approximately 125 juniors over 
the year. 

Sciiooi. sYSTFAi skhvicfd: New York City 
(P.S. 270). 

Special cuARACTEnisTics: This program is 
carried on under the campus school pro- 
gram of the New York (aty public schools; 
it was reipiested by the sc 1 kk >1 and the col- 
lege responded to the felt need of a tutorial 
program tt» give thesi' so«calleil disadvan- 
taged children a one to one relationship 
with an adult; the dividends to the eolh'ge 
training program have been incalculable. 

Contact person; Sister Margaret Louise, 
Chairman. Child Study Department, St. 
Joseph’s College for Women. 

Evaluation : Several undergraduate studies 
are under way. 

State University College at Brockport 

Brockport, New York 14420 

Program : Campus Demonstration School. 

Aim: Through the development of an inte- 
grated school community in grades 1-8 at 
the Brockport Demonstration School, the 
college will attempt for pre- and inservice 
teachers: 

To develop instructional techniques, pro- 
cedures and practices that facilitate the 
psychological process associated witli de- 
segregation. 

To assist suburban school districts to pre- 
pare for and enter into desegregation plans 
similar to the Rochesler-Brockport subur- 
ban transfer design. 

To assist inservice teachers and administra* 
tors to assume leadership roles in their 
home districts as these districts contem- 
plate any future desegregation plans. 

To provide prospective teachers and admin- 
istrators with direct learning experiences 
in desegregated education. 

To understand facets of the psychological 
process associated with desegregation as 
these are revealed in the Brockport Campus 
School. 

To present and develop concepts and under- 
standings relating to desegregation in north- 
ern urban areas, especially Rochester and 
Monroe County, during three wet»ks sum- 
mer phase of seminars and guided observa- 
tions. 

To follow up above during three weekend 



seminars aiul one full week of guid«‘d «»b- 
-^ervatioiis ami • emiiiars. 

To examine teclmi«iues and mat<Tials used 
in ongoing desegrcgatitui program of Dem- 
onstration School. 

Date begi n: July 1966. 

Staff: Director; Demonstration School staff; 
social p>ychologi-i : research assticiate. 

Di n\Ti«»N: Through July 1968 as of this time. 

School >yste.m serviced: Inner city Roches- 
ter, suburban Brockport (Monroe County) 
Demonstration School populati«>n — 550 
I 1966-67, 32 inner city studtuits; 1967-68, 
60-80 inner city students). 

Funded by: Civil Rights Art: Title I ESEA; 
awaiting refunding through Title III Re- 
gional Center and Title III Higher Educa- 
tion Act. 

Scecial riiARACTERiSTics; Observation of on- 
gtung integrated program through unicpie 
me/zauine facilities (d Demonstration 
School; use t»f vide*» tape for devt»hqunent 
of demonstration techniques; coordination 
of program with City of Rochester and sub- 
urban sch»»ols through Title III Regional 
Center. 

Contact cebson: Dr. Andrew D. Vir"ili(G 
Principal Campus Demonstration School, 
sue Brockport. 

Evaluation: June 1968. 

Program: Simulation and Analysis of 
Problems of Beginning Teaehers. 

Aim: Present project: ’ 

To identify and simulate problems of be- 
ginning teachers so that preservice students 
may come to terms with these problems 
prior to their initial teaching. 

Extension of technique in planning: 

To identify and simulate the problems of 
teachers working in inner city schools. 

To collect and produce simulation materials 
for training teachers to handle the problems 
of an integrating school. 

To aid in the recruitment and selection of 
teachers for the disadvantaged. 

To train students in specific skills by means 
of micro-leaching and classroom simula- 
tion techniques. 

To stress the use of games or simulation 
with disadvantaged students. 

Date begun: June 1965. 

Staff; Director of project; 2 project a^^so- 
ciates; student assistant; support from 
education division. 

Duration: One year of planning and devel- 
opment; one year with one 2 week simula- 
tion workshop for each group of student 
teachers; one year of follow up. 

Students: 2 groups of 20 seniors in simula- 
tion, 20 seniors in control. 

Funded by: Cooperative Research Project 
OE-6- 10-003. 

Special cii\RAnEm>Tics: Role playing: multi- 
meilia approach: multi-reference: decision- 
making emphasis: group processes studied. 

Contact person: Dr. Frank W. Broadbent, 
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Director, Simulation Project, SUC Brock- 
port. 

Evaluation : Experimental-Control groups 

tiesign with follow' up in fust year of teach- 
ing; in progress. 

state University College at Buffalo 

1300 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, New York 14222 

Pbogbaai: National Teacher Corps. 

Aim: To prepare promi>ing ctdlege graduate 
in the special competeiicio reqiiire<l to be 
effective teachers of disadvantagefl chihlreii 
in the elementary seluMds in the core areas 
of cities. 

To increase the number of fully certified 
teachers especially qualified tit meet the 
uni({u<* needs of schoids in url>an slums. 

To offfT iiiereased educational opportuni- 
ties to t»conoinically ami educationally <lis- 
ailvantaged ehildnm: to help **rf\icli and 
teacir the children of poverty. 

Date begun: Preservice: July 1966. 

Inservice: September 1966. 

Staff: Director of project f«»r the college; co- 
ordinat<»r for the Buffalo public schofds; 

2 college faculty members (each semester) ; 

5 experienced classroom teachers acting as 
team leaders for groups of 4 interns: TV 
technician: resource people: classroom 

teachers, supervisors, principals in the 
schools where Teacher Corps teams are 
assigned. 

Duhation : A 2 year, 2 summer sequence. 

Students: Interns: 19. Team leaders: 5. 

School system serviced: Buffalo. 

Funded by: U.S. Office of Education, Higher 
Education Act Title V B, 

Special characteristics: Three part pro- 
gram: 1) tuition free academic program 
leading to the Master of Science in elemen- 
tary education and certification in New 
York State; 2) internship in the public 
schools at a beginning teacher’s salary- 
under continued guidance and supervision 
of an experienced teacher on a 4 interns to 
1 team leader ratio: 3) community study 
and service to learn about the people, their 
nature and needs, and to s^»rvc the com- 
munity in a way to help meet the needs. 

Contact person: Dr. Caryl G. Ifedden, Di- 
rector. SUC Buffalo. 

Evaluation: In process by the college and 
the national office of the Teacher Corps. 

State University College at Fredonia 

Fredonia, New York 14063 

Program: Inservieo Training Program for 
Elementary and Secondary School 
Teachers. 

Aim: To identify the culturally disadvantagetl. 
To study the impact of changes in Ameri- 
can life upon their educational needs^. 

To review promising school programs and 
projects for the culturally disadvantaged. 
To analyze new directions in preservice and 
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State University College at Fredonia 

continued 

inservice teacher education programs re* 
lated to serving the culturally disudvan* 
taged. 

To undertake individual and group projects 
for inservice instructional improvement. 

Date begun: July 1966. 

Staff: 1 faculty member from the education 
department. 

Duration: 6 week summer session. 

Students: Limited to 23 experienced teachers. 

School system serviced: Chautauqua Coun* 
ty and adjacent counties. 

Funded by: New York State Education De* 
partment. 

Special characteristics: Field trips; guest 
speakers; films; panel discussions; special 
emphasis upon individual and group proj* 
ects; residing in the service area are cul* 
turally disadvantaged families which in* 
elude Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Indians and 
rural poor whites. 

Contact person: Dr. Leo J. Aliiunas, SUC 
Fredonia. 

Evaluation : Follow up reports received from 
the teachers after they have returned to 
their teaching positions. 



State University College at Genesee 

Geneseo, New York 14454 

Program: Teachers of Children of Sea* 
sonally Employed Agricultural Work- 
ers (Summer Workshop). 

Aim: To enable the participants: 

To know the economic and social back* 
grounds of migrant children. 

To develop the skills essential to working 
more effectively with the children, starting 
from their academic and social levels. 

To develop curricula and materials which 
are suited to migrant children’s needs. 

To meet and talk with various individuals 
who, in some way, are associated with the 
migrant picture. 

To observe, participate and eventually di* 
rect summer programs for migrant children. 

To learn how to obtain community interest 
and involvement in migrant problems. 

Date begun: June 27, 1966. 

Staff: Director; assistant director; national, 
state and local representatives of public 
and private organizations who acted as 
consultants. 

Duration: June 27*July 14, 1966 and August 
15*18, 1966. 

Students: 22 teachers and principals. 

.School system serviced: Various districts in 
New York State which conduct summer 
schools for migrant children. 

Funded by: Title IIIB grant from Office of 



Economic Opportunity to New York State 
Education Department. 

Special characteristics: Consultants rang* 
ing from members of the Office of Health, 
Education and Welfare to the migrant 
workers themselves; field trips; practice 
teaching; 4 weeks actual teaching; films; 
development of materials for teaching mi* 
grant children. 

Contact person: Dr. Gloria Mattera, Direc* 
tor, SUC Geneseo. 

Evaluation: Supervision by project director 
of participants working in schools; full 
week of evaluation when participants re* 
turned to Geneseo campus. 



State University of New York at Albany 

1223 Western Avenue, Albany, New York 12203 

Program: Action for Cultural Enrichment 

Aim: To use tutoring as a vehicle for estab* 
lishing peer*group relations with college 
student tutors with disadvantaged back* 
grounds who have “made it.” 

To aid local school systems by encouraging 
capable disadvantaged “problem young* 
sters’’ to aspire to college — to rise above 
their disadvantagement. 

Date begun: September 1965. 

Staff: Director and assistant director of 
Project on Education of the Disadvantaged; 
program administrator. 

Duration: Each scholastic year. 

School system serviced: Amsterdam, Rens* 
selaer, Mechanicville. 

Funded by: Federal grants for work*study pro* 
gram. 

Special characteristics: Tutors must quali* 
fy for work*study funds; tutors spend 15 
hours a week with tutees; tutors seek to 
establish a rapport that shows that they 
“really care what happens’’ to the tutees. 

Contact person: Mrs. Rhoda Ringel, Project 
Administrator, SUNY Albany. 

Evaluation: Many students show marked 
interest and improvement in school work. 



Program: Institute on Special Education- 
al Problems Occasioned by Desegre- 
gation 

Aim: To provide training aimed at sensitizing 
preservice teachers in order to make them 
receptive to effective methods and materials 
for teaching in inter*racial and inner city 
schools (change attitudes and behavior). 

To provide meaningful and supervised stu* 
dent teaching experiences of trained teach* 
ers in inter*racial inner city schools. 

To encourage new teachers to choose inner 
city schools by making them competent 
teachers for those areas. 

Date begun: August 1965. 

Staff: Director of institute; assistant direc* 



tor; faculty members who are supervisors 
of student teachers; ancillary staff: uni* 
versity faculty members who give presenta* 
tions; guest consultants and presenters. 

Duration: One each year, beginning in Au* 
gust and continuing throughout the aca* 
demic year. 

Students: 15*25 seniors from social studies, 
English and business education, SUNYA 
and 10 from State University College at 
Plattsburgh in elementary education; 25 
inservice teachers from New York State. 

School system serviced: Buffalo and Ro* 
Chester; Boston and Springfield, Massachu* 
setts; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania as well 
as districts represented by inservice partic* 
ipants. 

Funded by: Section 404, Civil Rights Act, 
1964. 

Special characteristics: 2 week live*in ses* 
sion in August; follow up sessions one day 
each month for academic year; training 
aimed at sensitizing; practice teaching in 
inner city schools; inter*disciplinary aca* 
demic presentations to support new atti* 
tudes and behavior. 

Contact person: Dr. John A. Ether, Direc* 
tor. Prof. Daniel Geneles, Assistant Direc* 
tor, SUNY Albany. 

Evaluation: High percentage of trainees re* 
turn to inner city; teaching recognized as 
effective. 

Program: Instructors of Teachers of the 
Disadvantaged (Summer Workshop) 

Aim: To provide content and implications of 
being disadvantaged and community re* 
sponses to it. 

To understand role of schools, provide 
skills, methods and programs for working 
with disadvantaged. 

To provide skills and knoweldge necessary 
for developing, coordinating and instruct* 
ing an inservice course for teachers of the 
disadvantaged. 

Date begun : July 1966. 

Staff: Director and assistant director of proj* 
ect; 5 faculty members — interdisciplinary 
presentations; classroom personnel from 
various cities and districts who have at* 
tended previous workshops and have been 
responsible for inservice activity. 

Duration: Two weeks each summer. 

Students: 40 inservice teachers. 

Funded by: New York State Education De* 
partment and local school districts. 

Special characteristics: Live*in, controlled 
environmental setting; special selection by 
participating school district; participants 
obligated to conduct workshops in their 
own districts. 

Contact person : Dr. John A. Ether, Director. 
Prof. Daniel Ganeles, Assistant Director, 
SUNY Albany. 

Evaluation: Participants evaluate and re- 
port their own workshops to SUNYA. 
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state University of New York at Buffalo 

Buffalo, Nevf York 14214 

Program: Woodlawn Project. 

Aim: Teachers for “target area” schools: 

To prepare teachers who have the commit* 
ment« perspective and skill necessary for 
teaching the disadvantaged. 

To initiate changes in teacher education 
sequences to make them less abstract, more 
cogent. 

To provide an internship “bridge” for be- 
ginning teachers. 

Date begun: September 1965. 

Staff: Public school teachers; supervisor; 
administrator; AV specialist; university 
educational foundations and psychology 
specialists; student teacher supervisor. 

Duration: No cut off date set. 

Students: 40 juniors, 20 seniors, 8 interns 
after 9/67. 

School system serviced: Buffalo (Wood- 
lawn Junior High School). 

Funded by: University and school system; 
tentative ESEA support for interns. 

Special characteristics: Joint staffing; so- 
ciology and psychology lab work at school ; 
internships for provisionally certified in- 
terns at normal starting pay; university aid 
to interns. 

Contact person: Dr. Warren Button, SUNY 
Buffalo. 

Evaluation: Not completed. 



Syracuse University 

Syracuse, New York 13210 

Program: Urban Teacher Preparation 
Program. 

Aim: Preparing elementary and secondary 
school teachers of the disadvantaged in ur- 
ban school systems: 

To develop and gather data on a new, ex- 
perimental assessment procedure in select- 
ing applicants for admission to the program. 
To prepare teachers who have the necessary 
understandings, attitudes, and instructional 
skills to work effectively with disadvantaged 
children and youth through combined grad- 
uate study and a half time paid internship 
in inner city schools in Syracuse. 



Date begun : February 1, 1964^ 

Staff: Director; two associate directors, one 
of whom is the Assistant Superintendent for 
Personnel of the Syracuse School Districts; 
research associate; graduate assistant; an- 
cillary staff: 4 teachers from the Syracuse 
schools who are released from teaching to 
supervise interns. 

Duration: Two summer sessions and the in- 
tervening academic year. 

Students: 20 to 30 fifth year students. 

School system serviced: Syracuse. 

Funded by: Ford Foundation and the Syra- 
cuse School District for the initial three 
and a half year period. 

Special characteristics: Special assessment 
procedure for selection; paid half time in- 
ternship with close supervision and support 
during entire school year; video-tapes of 
each intern for analyzing strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Contact person: Dr. Ernest J. Milner, Direc- 
tor, Syracuse University. 

Evaluation: Follow up evaluation visits by 
program staff for 3 years; evaluation by 
graduates’ principals and supervisors; self- 
evaluation by each graduate. 



Yeshiva University, 

Ferkauf Graduate School 

55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 10003 

Program: NDEA Institute for Teachers 
of Disadvantaged Youth — Reading 
and Language Arts 7-9. 

Aim: To effect professional growth and de- 
velopment of participant. 

To effect instructional improvement in 
reading and language arts: the Skills Cen- 
ters approach. 

To develop positive self-image as a teacher 
and as an agent of a school. 

To develop positive perceptions of the dis- 
advantaged child as a learner. 

To develop creativity in participant. 

Date begun: July 5-August 15, 1966; July 3- 
August 14, 1967. 

Staff: Director; director of reading and lan- 
guage arts center; 2 faculty members. 



Duration: Summer institutes as above. 

Students: 1966 — ^30; 1967 — 36. 

Funded by: U.S. Office of Education, NDEA, 
Title XI. 

Special characteristics: Skills centers ap- 
proach (demonstration school on campus) ; 
sensitivity training for staff and partici- 
pants; professional growth via above and 
opportunity to create new materials ; aware- 
ness of need to set climate of classroom ap- 
propriate for maximal teaching-learning 
effectiveness. 

Contact person: Dr. Julian Roberts, Direc- 
tor, Ferkauf Graduate School, Yeshiva Uni- 
versity. 

Evaluation: Report available on request (for 
summer 1966 program). 

Program: Project Beacon Training Pro- 
gram. 

Aim: An innovative preservice program of 
teacher education: 

To prepare liberal arts college graduates 
for effective service as elementary school 
teachers of socially disadvantaged students. 

Date begun: 1963. 

Staff: Director; instructors of seminars; 2 
supervisors of student teaching; research 
evaluator. 

Duration: Fall and spring semesters, plus 
6 weeks summer term. 

Students : 20 (12 women, 8 men) . 

Funded by: U.S. Office of Education, Higher 
Education Act of 1965, Title V, C. 

Special characteristics: Three broad semi- 
nars in the areas of psychology, sociology 
and education (rather than a series of spe- 
cific courses) ; field work in social agencies 
serving slum neighborhoods ; all day studrat 
teaching in depressed area schools; partial 
use of observational seminar technique; 
program leads to Master of Science degree 
and state certification for grades N-6. 

Contact person: Dr. Doxey A. Wilkerson, 
Director, Ferkauf Graduate School, Yeshiva 
University. 

Evaluation: Comprehensive program of eval- 
uation in process; report of evaluation of 
programs in 1963-64 and 1964-65 available 
on request. 



